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About Covid-19: The Great Reset 
Since it made its entry on the world stage, COVID-19 has dramatically torn up the existing script of how t 
govern countries, live with others and take part in the global economy. Written by World Economic Forum 
Founder Klaus Schwab and Monthly Barometer author Thierry Malleret, COVID-19: The Great Res 
considers its far-reaching and dramatic implications on tomorrow’s world. 


The book’s main objective is to help understand what’s coming in a multitude of domains. Published in 
July 2020, in the midst of the crisis and when further waves of infection may still arise, it is a hybrid 
between a contemporary essay and an academic snapshot of a crucial moment in history. It includes theory 
and practical examples but is chiefly explanatory, containing many conjectures and ideas about what the 
post-pandemic world might, and perhaps should, look like. 


The book has three main chapters, offering a panoramic overview of the future landscape. The first 
assesses what the impact of the pandemic will be on five key macro categories: the economic, societal, 
geopolitical, environmental and technological factors. The second considers the effects in micro terms, on 
specific industries and companies. The third hypothesizes about the nature of the possible consequences at 
the individual level. 


In early July 2020, we are at a crossroads, the authors of COVID-19: The Great Reset argue. One pat 
will take us to a better world: more inclusive, more equitable and more respectful of Mother Nature. The 
other will take us to a world that resembles the one we just left behind — but worse and constantly dogged 
by nasty surprises. We must therefore get it right. The looming challenges could be more consequential 
than we have until now chosen to imagine, but our capacity to reset could also be greater than we had 
previously dared to hope. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The worldwide crisis triggered by the coronavirus pandemic has no parallel in modern history. We 
cannot be accused of hyperbole when we say it is plunging our world in its entirety and each of us 
individually into the most challenging times we’ve faced in generations. It is our defining moment — we 
will be dealing with its fallout for years, and many things will change forever. It is bringing economic 
disruption of monumental proportions, creating a dangerous and volatile period on multiple fronts — 
politically, socially, geopolitically — raising deep concerns about the environment and also extending the 
reach (pernicious or otherwise) of technology into our lives. No industry or business will be spared from 
the impact of these changes. Millions of companies risk disappearing and many industries face an 
uncertain future; a few will thrive. On an individual basis, for many, life as they’ ve always known it is 
unravelling at alarming speed. But deep, existential crises also favour introspection and can harbour the 
potential for transformation. The fault lines of the world — most notably social divides, lack of fairness, 
absence of cooperation, failure of global governance and leadership — now lie exposed as never before, 
and people feel the time for reinvention has come. A new world will emerge, the contours of which are for 
us to both imagine and to draw. 


At the time of writing (June 2020), the pandemic continues to worsen globally. Many of us are 
pondering when things will return to normal. The short response is: never. Nothing will ever return to the 
“broken” sense of normalcy that prevailed prior to the crisis because the coronavirus pandemic marks a 
fundamental inflection point in our global trajectory. Some analysts call it a major bifurcation, others refer 
to a deep crisis of “biblical” proportions, but the essence remains the same: the world as we knew it in the 
early months of 2020 is no more, dissolved in the context of the pandemic. Radical changes of such 
consequence are coming that some pundits have referred to a “before coronavirus” (BC) and “after 
coronavirus” (AC) era. We will continue to be surprised by both the rapidity and unexpected nature of 
these changes — as they conflate with each other, they will provoke second-, third-, fourth- and more-order 
consequences, cascading effects and unforeseen outcomes. In so doing, they will shape a “new normal” 
radically different from the one we will be progressively leaving behind. Many of our beliefs and 
assumptions about what the world could or should look like will be shattered in the process. 


However, broad and radical pronouncements (like “everything will change”) and an all-or-nothing, 
black-and-white analysis should be deployed with great care. Of course, reality will be much more 
nuanced. By itself, the pandemic may not completely transform the world, but it is likely to accelerate 
many of the changes that were already taking place before it erupted, which will in turn set in motion other 
changes. The only certainty: the changes won’t be linear and sharp discontinuities will prevail. COVID- 
19: The Great Reset is an attempt to identify and shed light on the changes ahead, and to make a modest 
contribution in terms of delineating what their more desirable and sustainable form might resemble. 


Let’s begin by putting things into perspective: human beings have been around for about 200,000 years, 
the oldest bacteria for billions of years and viruses for at least 300 million years. This means that, most 
likely, pandemics have always existed and been an integral part of human history since people started 
travelling around; over the past 2000 years they have been the rule, not the exception. Because of their 
inherently disruptive nature, epidemics throughout history have proven to be a force for lasting and often 
radical change: sparking riots, causing population clashes and military defeats, but also triggering 
innovations, redrawing national boundaries and often paving the way for revolutions. Outbreaks forced 
empires to change course — like the Byzantine Empire when struck by the Plague of Justinian in 541-542 - 
and some even to disappear altogether — when Aztec and Inca emperors died with most of their subjects 
from European germs. Also, authoritative measures to attempt to contain them have always been part of the 
policy arsenal. Thus, there is nothing new about the confinement and lockdowns imposed upon much of the 
world to manage COVID-19. They have been common practice for centuries. The earliest forms o 
confinement came with the quarantines instituted in an effort to contain the Black Death that between 1347 


and 1351 killed about a third of all Europeans. Coming from the word quaranta (which means “forty” in 
Italian), the idea of confining people for 40 days originated without the authorities really understanding 
what they wanted to contain, but the measures were one of the first forms of “institutionalized public 
health” that helped legitimatize the “accretion of power” by the modern state. The period of 40 days has 
no medical foundation; it was chosen for symbolic and religious reasons: both the Old and New 
Testaments often refer to the number 40 in the context of purification — in particular the 40 days of Lent and 
the 40 days of flood in Genesis. 


The spread of infectious diseases has a unique ability to fuel fear, anxiety and mass hysteria. In so 
doing, as we have seen, it also challenges our social cohesion and collective capacity to manage a crisis. 
Epidemics are by nature divisive and traumatizing. What we are fighting against is invisible; our family, 
friends and neighbours may all become sources of infection; those everyday rituals that we cherish, like 
meeting a friend in a public place, may become a vehicle for transmission; and the authorities that try to 
keep us safe by enforcing confinement measures are often perceived as agents of oppression. Throughout 
history, the important and recurring pattern has been to search for scapegoats and place the blame firmly 
on the outsider. In medieval Europe, the Jews were almost always among the victims of the most notorious 
pogroms provoked by the plague. One tragic example illustrates this point: in 1349, two years after the 
Black Death had started to rove across the continent, in Strasbourg on Valentine’s day, Jews, who’d been 
accused of spreading the plague by polluting the wells of the city, were asked to convert. About 1,000 
refused and were burned alive. During that same year, Jewish communities in other European cities were 
wiped out, forcing them to massively migrate to the eastern part of Europe (in Poland and Russia). 
permanently altering the demography of the continent in the process. What is true for European anti- 
Semitism also applies to the rise of the absolutist state, the gradual retreat of the church and many other 
historical events that can be attributed in no small measure to pandemics. The changes were so diverse and 
widespread that it led to “the end of an age of submission”, bringing feudalism and serfdom to an end and 
ushering in the era of Enlightenment. Put simply: “The Black Death may have been the unrecognizec 
beginning of modern man.” If such profound social, political and economic changes could be provoked 
by the plague in the medieval world, could the COVID-19 pandemic mark the onset of a similar turning 
point with long-lasting and dramatic consequences for our world today? Unlike certain past epidemics, 
COVID-19 doesn’t pose a new existential threat. It will not result in unforeseen mass famines or majo 
military defeats and regime changes. Whole populations will neither be exterminated nor displaced as a 
result of the pandemic. However, this does not equate to a reassuring analysis. In reality, the pandemic is 
dramatically exacerbating pre-existing dangers that we’ve failed to confront adequately for too long. It 
will also accelerate disturbing trends that have been building up over a prolonged period of time. 


To begin elaborating a meaningful response, we need a conceptual framework (or a simple mental 
map) to help us reflect on what’s coming and to guide us in making sense of it. Insights offered by history 
can be particularly helpful. This is why we so often search for a reassuring “mental anchor” that can serve 
as a benchmark when we are forced to ask ourselves tough questions about what will change and to what 
extent. In doing so, we look for precedents, with questions such as: Is the pandemic like the Spanish flu o1 
1918 (estimated to have killed more than 50 million people worldwide in three successive waves)? Could 
it look like the Great Depression that started in 1929? Is there any resemblance with the psychological 
shock inflicted by 9/11? Are there similarities with what happened with SARS in 2003 and H1N1 in 2006 
(albeit on a different scale)? Could it be like the great financial crisis of 2008, but much bigger? The 
correct, albeit unwelcome, answer to all of these is: no! None fits the reach and pattern of the human 
suffering and economic destruction caused by the current pandemic. The economic fallout in particular 
bears no resemblance to any crisis in modern history. As pointed out by many heads of state and 
government in the midst of the pandemic, we are at war, but with an enemy that is invisible, and of course 
metaphorically: “If what we are going through can indeed be called a war, it is certainly not a typical one. 
After all, today’s enemy is shared by all of humankind”. 


That said, World War II could even so be one of the most relevant mental anchors in the effort to 
assess what’s coming next. World War II was the quintessential transformational war, triggering not only 
fundamental changes to the global order and the global economy, but also entailing radical shifts in social 


attitudes and beliefs that eventually paved the way for radically new policies and social contract 
provisions (like women joining the workforce before becoming voters). There are obviously fundamental 
dissimilarities between a pandemic and a war (that we will consider in some detail in the following 
pages), but the magnitude of their transformative power is comparable. Both have the potential to be a 
transformative crisis of previously unimaginable proportions. However, we must beware of superficial 
analogies. Even in the worst-case horrendous scenario, COVID-19 will kill far fewer people than the 
Great Plagues, including the Black Deaths, or World War II did. Furthermore, today’s economy bears nc 
resemblance to those of past centuries that relied on manual labour and farmland or heavy industry. In 
today’s highly interconnected and interdependent world, however, the impact of the pandemic will go well 
beyond the (already staggering) statistics relating “simply” to death, unemployment and bankruptcies. 


COVID-19: The Great Reset is written and published in the midst of a crisis whose consequences will 
unfold over many years to come. Little wonder that we all feel somewhat bewildered — a sentiment so very 
understandable when an extreme shock strikes, bringing with it the disquieting certainty that its outcomes 
will be both unexpected and unusual. This strangeness is well captured by Albert Camus in his 1947 novel 
The Plague. “Yet all these changes were, in one sense, so fantastic and had been made so precipitately 
that it wasn’t easy to regard them as likely to have any permanence.” Now that the unthinkable is upon 
us, what will happen next, in the immediate aftermath of the pandemic and then in the foreseeable future? 


It is of course much too early to tell with any reasonable accuracy what COVID-19 will entail in term: 
of “momentous” changes, but the objective of this book is to offer some coherent and conceptually sound 
guidelines about what might lie ahead, and to do so in the most comprehensive manner possible. Our aim 
is to help our readers grasp the multifaceted dimension of the changes that are coming. At the very least, as 
we will argue, the pandemic will accelerate systemic changes that were already apparent prior to the 
crisis: the partial retreat from globalization, the growing decoupling between the US and China, the 
acceleration of automation, concerns about heightened surveillance, the growing appeal of well-being 
policies, rising nationalism and the subsequent fear of immigration, the growing power of tech, the 
necessity for firms to have an even stronger online presence, among many others. But it could go beyond a 
mere acceleration by altering things that previously seemed unchangeable. It might thus provoke changes 
that would have seemed inconceivable before the pandemic struck, such as new forms of monetary policy 
like helicopter money (already a given), the reconsideration/recalibration of some of our social priorities 
and an augmented search for the common good as a policy objective, the notion of fairness acquiring 
political potency, radical welfare and taxation measures, and drastic geopolitical realignments. 


The broader point is this: the possibilities for change and the resulting new order are now unlimited 
and only bound by our imagination, for better or for worse. Societies could be poised to become either 
more egalitarian or more authoritarian, or geared towards more solidarity or more individualism, 
favouring the interests of the few or the many; economies, when they recover, could take the path of more 
inclusivity and be more attuned to the needs of our global commons, or they could return to functioning as 
they did before. You get the point: we should take advantage of this unprecedented opportunity to 
reimagine our world, in a bid to make it a better and more resilient one as it emerges on the other side of 
this crisis. 


We are conscious that attempting to cover the scope and breadth of all the issues addressed in this 
book is an enormous task that may not even be possible. The subject and all the uncertainties attached to it 
are gargantuan and could have filled the pages of a publication five times the size of this one. But our 
objective was to write a relatively concise and simple book to help the reader understand what’s coming 
in a multitude of domains. To interrupt the flow of the text as little as possible, the reference information 
appears at the end of the book and direct attributions have been minimized. Published in the midst of the 
crisis and when further waves of infection are expected, it will continuously evolve to consider the 
changing nature of the subject matter. Future editions will be updated in view of new findings, the latest 
research, revised policy measures and ongoing feedback from readers. 


This volume is a hybrid between a light academic book and an essay. It includes theory and practical 


examples but is chiefly explanatory, containing many conjectures and ideas about what the post-pandemic 
world might, and perhaps should, look like. It offers neither simple generalizations nor recommendations 
for a world moving to a new normal, but we trust it will be useful. 


This book is structured around three main chapters, offering a panoramic overview of the future 
landscape. The first assesses what the impact of the pandemic will be on five key macro categories: the 
economic, societal, geopolitical, environmental and technological factors. The second considers the 
effects in micro terms, on specific industries and companies. The third hypothesizes about the nature of the 
possible consequences at the individual level. 


1. MACRO RESET 


The first leg of our journey progresses across five macro categories that offer a comprehensive 
analytical framework to understand what’s going on in today’s world and how this might evolve. For ease 
of reading, we travel thematically through each separately. In reality, they are interdependent, which is 
where we begin: our brains make us think in linear terms, but the world that surrounds us is non-linear, that 


is to say: complex, adaptive, fast-paced and ambiguous. 


1.1. Conceptual framework — Three defining 
characteristics of today’s world 


The macro reset will occur in the context of the three prevailing secular forces that shape our world 
today: interdependence, velocity and complexity. This trio exerts its force, to a lesser or greater degree, on 
us all, whoever or wherever we may be. 


1.1.1. Interdependence 


If just one word had to distil the essence of the 21st century, it would have to be “interdependence”. A 
by-product of globalization and technological progress, it can essentially be defined as the dynamic of 
reciprocal dependence among the elements that compose a system. The fact that globalization and 
technological progress have advanced so much over the past few decades has prompted some pundits to 
declare that the world is now “hyperconnected” — a variant of interdependence on steroids! What does this 
interdependence mean in practice? Simply that the world is “concatenated”: linked together. In the early 
2010s, Kishore Mahbubani, an academic and former diplomat from Singapore, captured this reality with a 
boat metaphor: “The 7 billion people who inhabit planet earth no longer live in more than one hundred 
separate boats [countries]. Instead, they all live in 193 separate cabins on the same boat.” In his own 
words, this is one of the greatest transformations ever. In 2020, he pursued this metaphor further in the 
context of the pandemic by writing: “If we 7.5 billion people are now stuck together on a virus-infected 
cruise ship, does it make sense to clean and scrub only our personal cabins while ignoring the corridors 
and air wells outside, through which the virus travels? The answer is clearly: no. Yet, this is what we 
have been doing. ... Since we are now in the same boat, humanity has to take care of the global boat as a 
whole”. 


An interdependent world is a world of deep systemic connectivity, in which all risks affect each other 
through a web of complex interactions. In such conditions, the assertion that an economic risk will be 
confined to the economic sphere or that an environmental risk won’t have repercussions on risks of a 
different nature (economic, geopolitical and so on) is no longer tenable. We can all think of economic 
risks turning into political ones (like a sharp rise in unemployment leading to pockets of social unrest), or 
of technological risks mutating into societal ones (such as the issue of tracing the pandemic on mobile 
phones provoking a societal backlash). When considered in isolation, individual risks — whether 
economic, geopolitical, societal or environmental in character — give the false impression that they can be 
contained or mitigated; in real life, systemic connectivity shows this to be an artificial construct. In an 
interdependent world, risks amplify each other and, in so doing, have cascading effects. That is why 
isolation or containment cannot rhyme with interdependence and interconnectedness. 


The chart below, extracted from the World Economic Forum Global Risks Report 2020! makes this 
plain. It illustrates the interconnected nature of the risks we collectively face; each individual risk always 
conflates with those from its own macro category but also with the individual risks from the other macro 
categories (economic risks appear in blue, geopolitical in orange, societal in red, environmental in green 
and technological in purple). In this manner, each individual risk harbours the potential to create ricochet 
effects by provoking other risks. As the chart makes clear, an “infectious diseases” risk is bound to have a 
direct effect on “global governance failure”, “social instability’, “unemployment”, “fiscal crises” and 
“involuntary migration” (to name just a few). Each of these in turn will influence other individual risks, 
meaning that the individual risk from which the chain of effects started (in this particular case “infectious 
diseases”) ends up amplifying many other risks not only in its own macro category (societal risks), but 
also in the other four macro categories. This displays the phenomenon of contagion by systemic 
connectivity. In the following sub-chapters, we explore what the pandemic risk might entail from an 
economic, societal, geopolitical, environmental and technological perspective. 
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Interdependence has an important conceptual effect: it invalidates “silo thinking”. Since conflation and 
systemic connectivity are what ultimately matter, addressing a problem or assessing an issue or a risk in 
isolation from the others is senseless and futile. In the past, this “silo thinking” partly explains why so 
many economists failed to predict the credit crisis (in 2008) and why so few political scientists saw the 
Arab Spring coming (in 2011). Today, the problem is the same with the pandemic. Epidemiologists, 
public-health specialists, economists, social scientists and all the other scientists and specialists who are 
in the business of helping decision-makers understand what lies ahead find it difficult (and sometimes 
impossible) to cross the boundaries of their own discipline. That is why addressing complex trade-offs, 
such as containing the progression of the pandemic versus reopening the economy, is so fiendishly 
difficult. Understandably, most experts end up being segregated into increasingly narrow fields. Therefore, 
they lack the enlarged view necessary to connect the many different dots that provide the more complete 
picture the decision-makers desperately need. 


1.1.2. Velocity 


The above firmly points the finger at technological progress and globalization as the primary “culprits” 
responsible for greater interdependence. In addition, they have created such a culture of immediacy that 
it’s not an exaggeration to claim that, in today’s world, everything moves much faster than before. If just 
one thing were to be singled out to explain this astonishing increase in velocity, it would undoubtedly be 
the internet. More than half (52%) of the world’s population is now online, compared to less than 8% 20 
years ago; in 2019, more than 1.5 billion smartphones — a symbol and vector of velocity that allows us to 
be reached anywhere and at any time — were sold around the world. The internet of things (IoT) now 
connects 22 billion devices in real time, ranging from cars to hospital beds, electric grids and water 
station pumps, to kitchen ovens and agricultural irrigation systems. This number is expected to reach 50 
billion or more in 2030. Other explanations for the rise in velocity point to the “scarcity” element: as 
societies get richer, time becomes more valuable and is therefore perceived as evermore scarce. This may 
explain studies showing that people in wealthy cities always walk faster than in poor cities — they have no 
time to lose! No matter what the causal explanation is, the endgame of all this is clear: as consumers and 
producers, spouses and parents, leaders and followers, we are all being subjected to constant, albeit 
discontinuous, rapid change. 


We can see velocity everywhere; whether it’s a crisis, social discontent, technological developments 
and adoption, geopolitical upheaval, the financial markets and, of course, the manifestation of infectious 
diseases — everything now runs on fast-forward. As a result, we operate in a real-time society, with the 
nagging feeling that the pace of life is ever increasing. This new culture of immediacy, obsessed with 
speed, is apparent in all aspects of our lives, from “just-in-time” supply chains to “high-frequency” 
trading, from speed dating to fast food. It is so pervasive that some pundits call this new phenomenon the 
“dictatorship of urgency”. It can indeed take extreme forms. Research performed by scientists at Microsofi 
shows, for example, that being slower by no more than 250 milliseconds (a quarter of a second) is enough 
for a website to lose hits to its “faster” competitors! The all-embracing result is that the shelf life of a 
policy, a product or an idea, and the life cycle of a decision-maker or a project, are contracting sharply 
and often unpredictably. 


Nothing illustrated this more vividly than the breakneck speed with which COVID-19 progressed 11 
March 2020. In less than a month, from the maelstrom provoked by the staggering speed at which the 
pandemic engulfed most of the world, a whole new era seemed to emerge. The beginning of the outbreak 
was thought to have taken place in China sometime earlier, but the exponential global progression of the 
pandemic took many decision-makers and a majority of the public by surprise because we generally find it 
cognitively hard to grasp the significance of exponential growth. Consider the following in terms of “days 
for doubling”: if a pandemic grows at 30% a day (as COVID-19 did around mid-March for some of the 
worst affected countries), registered cases (or deaths) will double in a little more than two days. If it 
grows at 20%, it will take between four and five days; and if it grows at 10%, it will take just more than a 
week. Expressed differently: at the global level, it took COVID-19 three months to reach 100,000 cases 
12 days to double to 200,000 cases, four days to reach 300,000 cases, and then 400,000 and 500,000 


cases were reached in two days each. These numbers make our heads spin — extreme velocity in action! 
Exponential growth is so baffling to our cognitive functions that we often deal with it by developing 
exponential “myopia”, thinking of it as nothing more than “very fast”. In a famous experiment conducted 
in 1975, two psychologists found that when we have to predict an exponential process, we often 
underestimate it by factor of 10.81 Understanding this growth dynamic and the power of exponentials 
clarifies why velocity is such an issue and why the speed of intervention to curb the rate of growth is so 
crucial. Ernest Hemingway understood this. In his novel The Sun Also Rises, two characters have the 
following conversation: “How did you go bankrupt?" Bill asked. “Two ways,” Mike said. “Gradually, 
then suddenly.” The same tends to happen for big systemic shifts and disruption in general: things tend to 
change gradually at first and then all at once. Expect the same for the macro reset. 


Not only does velocity take extreme forms, but it can also engender perverse effects. “Impatience”, for 
example, is one, the effects of which can be seen similarly in the behaviour of participants in the financial 
markets (with new research suggesting that momentum trading, based on velocity, leads stock prices to 
deviate persistently from their fundamental value or “correct” price) and in that of voters in an election. 
The latter will have a critical relevance in the post-pandemic era. Governments, by necessity, take a while 
to make decisions and implement them: they are obliged to consider many different constituency groups 
and competing interests, balance domestic concerns with external considerations and secure legislative 
approval, before putting into motion the bureaucratic machinery to action all these decisions. By contrast, 
voters expect almost immediate policy results and improvements, which, when they don’t arrive fast 
enough, lead to almost instantaneous disappointment. This problem of asynchronicity between two 
different groups (policy-makers and the public) whose time horizon differs so markedly will be acute and 
very difficult to manage in the context of the pandemic. The velocity of the shock and (the depth) of the 
pain it has inflicted will not and cannot be matched with equal velocity on the policy side. 


Velocity also led many observers to establish a false equivalence by comparing seasonal flu with 
COVID-19. This comparison, made again and again in the early months of the pandemic, was misleadin; 
and conceptually erroneous. Let’s take the example of the US to hammer out the point and better grasp the 
role played by velocity in all of this. According to the Centers for Disease Control (CDC), between 3° 
and 56 million Americans contracted the flu during the 2019-2020 winter season, with between 24,000 
and 62,000 deaths.!! By contrast, and according to Johns Hopkins University, on 24 June 2020, more thar 
2.3 million were diagnosed with COVID-19 and almost 121,000 people had died! But the comparison 
stops there; it is meaningless for two reasons: 1) the flu numbers correspond to the estimated total flu 
burden while the COVID-19 figures are confirmed cases; and 2) the seasonal flu cascades in “gentle’ 
waves over a period of (up to six) months in an even pattern while the COVID-19 virus spreads like < 
tsunami in a hotspot pattern (in a handful of cities and regions where it concentrates) and, in doing so, can 
overwhelm and jam healthcare capacities, monopolizing hospitals to the detriment of non-COVID- 1° 
patients. The second reason — the velocity with which the COVID-19 pandemic surges and the suddennes: 
with which clusters emerge — makes all the difference and renders the comparison with the flu irrelevant. 


Velocity lies at the root of the first and second reasons: in a vast majority of countries, the speed with 
which the epidemic progressed made it impossible to have sufficient testing capabilities, and it then 
overwhelmed many national health systems equipped to deal with a predictable, recurrent and rather slow 
seasonal flu but not with a “superfast” pandemic. 


Another important and far-reaching consequence of velocity is that decision-makers have more 
information and more analysis than ever before, but less time to decide. For politicians and business 
leaders, the need to gain a strategic perspective collides ever-more frequently with the day-to-day 
pressures of immediate decisions, particularly obvious in the context of the pandemic, and reinforced by 
complexity, as we see in the next section. 


1.1.3. Complexity 


In its simplest possible form, complexity can be defined as what we don’t understand or find difficult 


to understand. As for a complex system, the psychologist Herbert Simon defined it as “one made up of a 
large number of parts that interact in a nonsimple way”. HH Complex systems are often characterized by an 
absence of visible causal links between their elements, which makes them virtually impossible to predict. 
Deep in ourselves, we sense that the more complex a system is, the greater the likelihood that something 
might go wrong and that an accident or an aberration might occur and propagate. 


Complexity can roughly be measured by three factors: “1) the amount of information content or the 
number of components in a system; 2) the interconnectedness — defined as the dynamic of reciprocal 
responsiveness — between these pieces of information or components; and 3) the effect of non-linearity 
(non-linear elements are often called ‘tipping points’). Non-linearity is a key feature of complexity 
because it means that a change in just one component of a system can lead to a surprising and 
disproportionate effect elsewhere.” H2] It is for this reason that pandemic models so often yield wide 
ranges of outcomes: a difference of assumption regarding just one component of the model can 
dramatically affect the end result. When one hears about “black swans”, “known unknowns” or “butterfly 
effects”, non-linearity is at work; it thus comes as no surprise that we often associate world complexity 
with “surprises”, “turbulence” and “uncertainty”. For example, in 2008, how many “experts” anticipated 
that mortgage-backed securities originating in the United States would cripple banks around the world and 
ultimately bring the global financial system to the verge of collapse? And in the early weeks of 2020, how 
many decision-makers foresaw the extent to which a possible pandemic would wreak havoc on some of 
the most sophisticated health systems in the world and would inflict such major damage to the global 
economy? 


A pandemic is a complex adaptive system comprising many different components or pieces of 
information (as diverse as biology or psychology), whose behaviour is influenced by such variables as the 
role of companies, economic policies, government intervention, healthcare politics or national 
governance. For this reason, it can and should be viewed as a “living network” that adapts to changing 
conditions — not something set in stone, but a system of interactions that is both complex and adaptive. It is 
complex because it represents a “cat’s cradle” of interdependence and interconnections from which it 
stems, and adaptive in the sense that its “behaviour” is driven by interactions between nodes (the 
organizations, the people — us!) that can become confused and “unruly” in times of stress (Will we adjust 
to the norms of confinement? Will a majority of us — or not — abide by the rules? etc.). The management 
(the containment, in this particular case) of a complex adaptive system requires continuous real-time but 
ever-changing collaboration between a vast array of disciplines, and between different fields within these 
disciplines. Just to provide a broad and oversimplified example, the containment of the coronavirus 
pandemic will necessitate a global surveillance network capable of identifying new outbreaks as soon as 
they arise, laboratories in multiple locations around the world that can rapidly analyse new viral strains 
and develop effective treatments, large IT infrastructures so that communities can prepare and react 
effectively, appropriate and coordinated policy mechanisms to efficiently implement the decisions once 
they are made, and so on. The important point is this: each separate activity by itself is necessary to 
address the pandemic but is insufficient if not considered in conjunction with the others. It follows that this 
complex adaptive system is greater than the sum of its parts. Its effectiveness depends on how well it 
works as a whole, and it is only as strong as its weakest link. 


Many pundits have mischaracterized the COVID-19 pandemic as a black-swan event simply because i 
exhibits all the characteristics of a complex adaptive system. But in reality it is a white-swan event, 
something explicitly presented as such by Nassim Taleb in The Black Swan published in 2007: something 
that would eventually take place with a great deal of certainty. B! Indeed! For years, international 
organizations like the World Health Organization (WHO), institutions like the World Economic Forum anc 
the Coalition for Epidemic Preparedness Innovations (CEPI — launched at the Annual Meeting 2017 i 
Davos), and individuals like Bill Gates have been warning us about the next pandemic risk, ever 
specifying that it: 1) would emerge in a highly populated place where economic development forces 
people and wildlife together; 2) would spread quickly and silently by exploiting networks of human travel 
and trade; and 3) would reach multiple countries by thwarting containment. As we will see in the 
following chapters, properly characterizing the pandemic and understanding its characteristics are vital 


because they were what underpinned the differences in terms of preparedness. Many Asian countries 
reacted quickly because they were prepared logistically and organizationally (due to SARS) and thus were 
able to lessen the impact of the pandemic. By contrast, many Western countries were unprepared and were 
ravaged by the pandemic — it is no coincidence that they are the ones in which the false notion of a black- 
swan event circulated the most. However, we can confidently assert that the pandemic (a high probability, 
high consequences white-swan event) will provoke many black-swan events through second-, third-, 
fourth- and more-order effects. It is hard, if not impossible, to foresee what might happen at the end of the 
chain when multiple-order effects and their ensuing cascades of consequences have occurred after 
unemployment spikes, companies go bust and some countries are teetering on the verge of collapse. None 
of these are unpredictable per se, but it is their propensity to create perfect storms when they conflate with 
other risks that will take us by surprise. To sum up, the pandemic is not a black-swan event, but some of its 
consequences will be. 


The fundamental point here is this: complexity creates limits to our knowledge and understanding of 
things; it might thus be that today’s increasing complexity literally overwhelms the capabilities of 
politicians in particular — and decision-makers in general — to make well informed decisions. A 
theoretical physicist turned head of state (President Armen Sarkissian of Armenia) made this point wher 
he coined the expression “quantum politics”, outlining how the classical world of post-Newtonian physics 
— linear, predictable and to some extent even deterministic — had given way to the quantum world: highly 
interconnected and uncertain, incredibly complex and also changing depending on the position of the 
observer. This expression recalls quantum physics, which explains how everything works and is “the best 
description we have of the nature of the particles that make up matter and the forces with which they 
interact.”U4 The COVID-19 pandemic has laid bare this quantum world. 


1.2. Economic reset 
1.2.1. The economics of COVID-19 


Our contemporary economy differs radically from that of previous centuries. Compared to the past, it 
is infinitely more interconnected, intricate and complex. It is characterized by a world population that has 
grown exponentially, by airplanes that connect any point anywhere to another somewhere else in just a few 
hours, resulting in more than a billion of us crossing a border each year, by humans encroaching on nature 
and the habitats of wildlife, by ubiquitous, sprawling megacities that are home to millions of people living 
cheek by jowl (often without adequate sanitation and medical care). Measured against the landscape of 
just a few decades ago, let alone centuries ago, today’s economy is simply unrecognizable. 
Notwithstanding, some of the economic lessons to be gleaned from historical pandemics are still valid 
today to help grasp what lies ahead. The global economic catastrophe that we are now confronting is the 
deepest recorded since 1945; in terms of its sheer speed, it is unparalleled in history. Although it does not 
rival the calamities and the absolute economic desperation that societies endured in the past, there are 
some telling characteristics that are hauntingly similar. When in 1665, over the space of 18 months, the last 
bubonic plague had eradicated a quarter of London’s population, Daniel Defoe wrote inA Journal of the 
Plague Year (published in 1722): “All trades being stopped, employment ceased: the labour, and by 
that the bread, of the poor were cut off; and at first indeed the cries of the poor were most lamentable to 
hear ... thousands of them having stayed in London till nothing but desperation sent them away, death 
overtook them on the road, and they served for no better than the messengers of death.” Defoe’s book is 
full of anecdotes that resonate with today’s situation, telling us how the rich were escaping to the country, 
“taking death with them’, and observing how the poor were much more exposed to the outbreak, or 
describing how “quacks and mountebanks” sold false cures. H61 


What the history of previous epidemics shows again and again is how pandemics exploit trade routes 
and the clash that exists between the interests of public health and those of economics (something that 
constitutes an economic “aberration” as we will see in just a few pages). As the historian Simon Schama 
describes: 


In the midst of calamity, economics was always at loggerheads with the interests of public health. 
Even though, until there was an understanding of germ-borne diseases, the plague was mostly 
attributed to ‘foul air’ and noxious vapours said to arise from stagnant or polluted marshes, there was 
nonetheless a sense that the very commercial arteries that had generated prosperity were now 
transformed into vectors of poison. But when quarantines were proposed or imposed (...), those who 
stood to lose most, merchants and in some places artisans and workers, from the stoppage of markets, 
fairs and trade, put up stiff resistance. Must the economy die so that it could be resurrected in robust 
good health? Yes, said the guardians of public health, who became part of urban life in Europe from 
the 15th century onwards.U4 


History shows that epidemics have been the great resetter of countries’ economy and social fabric. 
Why should it be different with COVID-19? A seminal paper on the long-term economic consequences o 
major pandemics throughout history shows that significant macroeconomic after-effects can persist for as 
long as 40 years, substantially depressing real rates of return. Hl This is in contrast to wars that have the 
opposite effect: they destroy capital while pandemics do not — wars trigger higher real interest rates, 
implying greater economic activity, while pandemics trigger lower real rates, implying sluggish economic 
activity. In addition, consumers tend to react to the shock by increasing their savings, either because of 
new precautionary concerns, or simply to replace the wealth lost during the epidemic. On the labour side, 
there will be gains at the expense of capital since real wages tend to rise after pandemics. As far back as 
the Black Death that ravaged Europe from 1347 to 1351 (and that suppressed 40% of Europe’s populatior 
in just a few years), workers discovered for the first time in their life that the power to change things was 
in their hands. Barely a year after the epidemic had subsided, textile workers in Saint-Omer (a small city 
in northern France) demanded and received successive wage rises. Two years later, many workers’ guilds 


negotiated shorter hours and higher pay, sometimes as much as a third more than their pre-plague level. 
Similar but less extreme examples of other pandemics point to the same conclusion: labour gains in power 
to the detriment of capital. Nowadays, this phenomenon may be exacerbated by the ageing of much of the 
population around the world (Africa and India are notable exceptions), but such a scenario today risks 
being radically altered by the rise of automation, an issue to which we will return in section 1.6. Unlike 
previous pandemics, it is far from certain that the COVID-19 crisis will tip the balance in favour of labow 
and against capital. For political and social reasons, it could, but technology changes the mix. 


1.2.1.1. Uncertainty 


The high degree of ongoing uncertainty surrounding COVID-19 makes it incredibly difficult tc 
precisely assess the risk it poses. As with all new risks that are agents of fear, this creates a lot of social 
anxiety that impacts economic behaviour. An overwhelming consensus has emerged within the global 
scientific community that Jin Qi (one of China’s leading scientists) had it right when he said in April 2020: 
“This is very likely to be an epidemic that co-exists with humans for a long time, becomes seasonal and is 
sustained within human bodies.”U2 


Ever since the pandemic started, we have been bombarded daily with a relentless stream of data but, 
in June 2020, roughly half a year after the beginning of the outbreak, our knowledge is still very patchy and 
as a result we still don’t really know just how dangerous COVID-19 is. Despite the deluge of scientific 
papers published on the coronavirus, its infection fatality rate (i.e. the number of COVID-19 cases 
measured or not, that result in death) remains a matter of debate (around 0.4%-0.5% and possibly up to 
1%). The ratio of undetected to confirmed cases, the rate of transmissions from asymptomatic individuals, 
the seasonality effect, the length of the incubation period, the national infection rates — progress in terms of 
understanding each of these is being made, but they and many other elements remain “known unknowns” to 
a large extent. For policy-makers and public officials, this prevailing level of uncertainty makes it very 
difficult to devise the right public-health strategy and the concomitant economic strategy. 


This should not come as a surprise. Anne Rimoin, a professor of epidemiology at UCLA, confesses 
“This is a novel virus, new to humanity, and nobody knows what will happen.”!22! Such circumstances 
require a good dose of humility because, in the words of Peter Piot (one of the world’s leading 
virologists): “The more we learn about the coronavirus, the more questions arise.” 2H COVID-19 is < 
master of disguise that manifests itself with protean symptoms that are confounding the medical community. 
It is first and foremost a respiratory disease but, for a small but sizeable number of patients, symptoms 
range from cardiac inflammation and digestive problems to kidney infection, blood clots and meningitis. In 
addition, many people who recover are left with chronic kidney and heart problems, as well as lasting 
neurological effects. 


In the face of uncertainty, it makes sense to resort to scenarios to get a better sense of what lies ahead. 
With the pandemic, it is well understood that a wide range of potential outcomes is possible, subject to 
unforeseen events and random occurrences, but three plausible scenarios stand out. Each may help to 
delineate the contours of what the next two years could be like. 


These three plausible scenarios? are all based on the core assumption that the pandemic could go on 
affecting us until 2022; thus they can help us to reflect upon what lies ahead. In the first scenario, the initial 
wave that began in March 2020 is followed by a series of smaller waves that occur through mid-2020 and 
then over a one- to two-year period, gradually diminishing in 2021, like “peaks and valleys”. The 
occurrence and amplitude of these peaks and valleys vary geographically and depend on the specific 
mitigation measures that are implemented. In the second scenario, the first wave is followed by a larger 
wave that takes place in the third or fourth quarter of 2020, and one or several smaller subsequent waves 
in 2021 (like during the 1918-1919 Spanish flu pandemic). This scenario requires the reimplementation of 
mitigation measures around the fourth quarter of 2020 to contain the spread of infection and to prevent 
healthcare systems from being overwhelmed. In the third scenario, not seen with past influenza pandemics 
but possible for COVID-19, a “slow burn” of ongoing transmission and case occurrence follow the firs 


wave of 2020, but without a clear wave pattern, just with smaller ups and downs. Like for the other 
scenarios, this pattern varies geographically and is to a certain extent determined by the nature of the 
earlier mitigation measures put into place in each particular country or region. Cases of infection and 
deaths continue to occur, but do not require the reinstitution of mitigation measures. 


A large number of scientists seem to agree with the framework offered by these three scenarios. 
Whichever of the three the pandemic follows, they all mean, as the authors explicitly state, that policy- 
makers must be prepared to deal with “at least another 18 to 24 months of significant COVID-19 activity 
with hotspots popping up periodically in diverse geographic areas”. As we will argue next, a full-fledged 
economic recovery cannot take place until the virus is defeated or behind us. 


1.2.1.2. The economic fallacy of sacrificing a few lives to save growth 


Throughout the pandemic, there has been a perennial debate about “saving lives versus saving the 
economy” — lives versus livelihoods. This is a false trade-off. From an economic standpoint, the myth of 
having to choose between public health and a hit to GDP growth can easily be debunked. Leaving aside the 
(not insignificant) ethical issue of whether sacrificing some lives to save the economy is a social 
Darwinian proposition (or not), deciding not to save lives will not improve economic welfare. The 
reasons are twofold: 


1. On the supply side, if prematurely loosening the various restrictions and the rules of social 
distancing result in an acceleration of infection (which almost all scientists believe it would), 
more employees and workers would become infected and more businesses would just stop 
functioning. After the onset of the pandemic in 2020, the validity of this argument was proven on 
several occasions. They ranged from factories that had to stop operating because too many 
workers had fallen ill (primarily the case for work environments that forced physical proximity 
between workers, like in meat-processing facilities) to naval ships stranded because too many 
crew members had been infected, thus preventing the vessel from operating normally. An 
additional factor that negatively affects the supply of labour is that, around the world, there were 
repeated instances of workers refusing to return to work for fear of becoming infected. In many 
large companies, employees who felt vulnerable to the disease generated a wave of activism, 
including work stoppages. 

2. On the demand side, the argument boils down to the most basic, and yet fundamental, determinant 
of economic activity: sentiments. Because consumer sentiments are what really drive economies, 
a return to any kind of “normal” will only happen when and not before confidence returns. 
Individuals’ perceptions of safety drive consumer and business decisions, which means that 
sustained economic improvement is contingent upon two things: the confidence that the pandemic 
is behind us — without which people will not consume and invest — and the proof that the virus is 
defeated globally — without which people will not be able to feel safe first locally and 
subsequently further afield. 


The logical conclusion of these two points is this: governments must do whatever it takes and spend 
whatever it costs in the interests of our health and our collective wealth for the economy to recover 
sustainably. As both an economist and public-health specialist put it: “Only saving lives will save 
livelihoods”,23 making it clear that only policy measures that place people’s health at their core will 
enable an economic recovery, adding: “If governments fail to save lives, people afraid of the virus will 
not resume shopping, traveling, or dining out. This will hinder economic recovery, lockdown or no 
lockdown.” 


Only future data and subsequent analysis will provide incontrovertible proof that the trade-off between 
health and the economy does not exist. That said, some US data collected in the early phases of reopening 
in some states showed a drop in spending and working even before the lockdown./24! Once people began 
to worry about the pandemic, they effectively started to “shut down” the economy, even before the 
government had officially asked them to do so. A similar phenomenon took place after some American 


states decided to (partially) reopen: consumption remained subdued. This proves the point that economic 
life cannot be activated by fiat, but it also illustrates the predicament that most decision-makers 
experienced when having to decide whether to reopen or not. The economic and societal damage of a 
lockdown is glaringly obvious to everybody, while success in terms of containing the outbreak and 
preventing deaths — a prerequisite for a successful opening — is more or less invisible. There is no public 
celebration when a coronavirus case or death doesn’t happen, leading to the public-health policy paradox 
that “when you do it right, nothing happens”. This is why delaying the lockdown or opening too early was 
always such a strong policy temptation. However, several studies have since shown how such a temptation 
carried considerable risk. Two, in particular, coming to similar conclusions with different methodologies, 
modelled what could have happened without lockdown. According to one conducted by Imperial College 
London, wide-scale rigorous lockdowns imposed in March 2020 averted 3.1 million deaths in 11 
European countries (including the UK, Spain, Italy, France and Germany)! The other, led by the 
University of Califorma, Berkeley, concluded that 530 million total infections, corresponding to 62 
million confirmed cases, were averted in six countries (China, South Korea, Italy, Iran, France and the US) 
by the confinement measures that each had put into place.!2°! The simple conclusion: in countries afflicted 
with registered COVID-19 cases that, at the peak, were roughly doubling every two days, governments hac 
no reasonable alternative but to impose rigorous lockdowns. Pretending otherwise is to ignore the power 
of exponential growth and the considerable damage it can inflict through a pandemic. Because of the 
extreme velocity of the COVID-19 progression, the timing and forcefulness of the intervention were of the 
essence. 


1.2.2. Growth and employment 


Before March 2020, never had the world economy come to such an abrupt and brutal stop; never 
before had anyone alive experienced an economic collapse so dramatic and drastic both in its nature and 
pace. 


The shock that the pandemic has inflicted on the global economy has been more severe and has 
occurred much faster than anything else in recorded economic history. Even in the Great Depression in the 
early 1930s and the Global Financial Crisis in 2008, it took several years for GDP to contract by 10% o1 
more and for unemployment to soar above 10%. With the pandemic, disaster-like macroeconomic 
outcomes — in particular exploding unemployment levels and plunging GDP growth — happened in Marct 
2020 over the course of just three weeks. COVID-19 inflicted a crisis of both supply and demand that lec 
to the deepest dive on record for the global economy for over 100 years. As the economist Kenneth Rogoff 
warned: “Everything depends on how long it lasts, but if this goes on for a long time, it’s certainly going to 
be the mother of all financial crises.” B7 


The length and acuteness of the downturn, and its subsequent hit to growth and employment, depend on 
three things: 1) the duration and severity of the outbreak; 2) each country’s success at containing the 
pandemic and mitigating its effects; and 3) the cohesiveness of each society in dealing with the post- 
confinement measures and the various opening strategies. At the time of writing (end of June 2020), all 
three aspects remain unknown. Renewed waves of outbreaks (big and small) are occurring, countries’ 
success at containing the outbreak can either last or suddenly be reversed by new waves, and societies’ 
cohesion can be challenged by renewed economic and social pain. 


1.2.2.1. Economic growth 


At different moments between February and May 2020, in a bid to contain the pandemic, governments 
worldwide made the deliberate decision to shut down much of their respective economies. This 
unprecedented course of events has brought with it a fundamental shift in the way the world economy 
operates, marked by an abrupt and unsolicited return to a form of relative autarky, with every nation trying 
to move towards certain forms of self-sufficiency, and a reduction in national and global output. The 
impact of these decisions seemed all the more dramatic because they concerned first and foremost service 
industries, a sector traditionally more immune than other industries (like construction or manufacturing) to 


the cyclical swings of economic growth. Consequently, the service sector that represents by far the largest 
component of economic activity in any developed economy (about 70% of GDP and more than 80% of 
employment in the US) was hit the hardest by the pandemic. It also suffered from another distinctive 
characteristics: contrary to manufacturing or agriculture, lost revenues in services are gone forever. They 
cannot be deferred because service companies don’t hold inventories or stock raw materials. 


Several months into the pandemic, it looks like even a semblance of a return to “business as usual” for 
most service companies is inconceivable as long as COVID-19 remains a threat to our health. This in turi 
suggests that a full return to “normal” cannot be envisaged before a vaccine is available. When might that 
be? According to most experts, it is unlikely to be before the first quarter of 2021 at the earliest. In mid- 
June 2020, already more than 135 trials were under way, proceeding at a remarkable pace considering that 
in the past it could take up to 10 years to develop a vaccine (five in the case of Ebola), so the reason is not 
science, but production. Manufacturing billions of doses constitutes the real challenge that will require a 
massive expansion and diversion of existing capacity. The next hurdle is the political challenge of 
vaccinating enough people worldwide (we are collectively as strong as the weakest link) with a high 
enough compliance rate despite the rise of anti-vaxxers. During the intervening months, the economy will 
not operate at full capacity: a country-dependent phenomenon dubbed the 80% economy. Companies in 
sectors as varied as travel, hospitality, retail or sports and events will face the following triple whammy: 
1) fewer customers (who will respond to uncertainty by becoming more risk-averse); 2) those who 
consume will spend less on average (because of precautionary savings); and 3) transaction costs will be 
higher (serving one customer will cost more because of physical-distancing and sanitation measures). 


Taking into account the criticality of services for GDP growth (the richer the country, the greater the 
importance of services for growth), this new reality of a 80% economy begs the question of whether 
successive possible shutdowns of business activity in the service sector will have lasting effects on the 
broader economy through bankruptcies and losses of employment, which in turn begs the question of 
whether these possible lasting effects could be followed by a collapse in demand as people lose their 
income and their confidence in the future. Such a scenario will almost inevitably lead to a collapse in 
investment among business and a surge in precautionary saving among consumers, with fallout in the entire 
global economy through capital flight, the rapid and uncertain movement of large amounts of money out of 
a country, which tends to exacerbate economic crises. 


According to the OECD, the immediate yearly impact of the economy having been “switched-off 
could be a reduction in GDP in the G7 countries of between 20% and 30%! But again, this estimate 
depends on the outbreak’s duration and severity in each country: the longer lockdowns last, the greater the 
structural damage they inflict by leaving permanent scars in the economy through job losses, bankruptcies 
and capital spending cancellations. As a rule of thumb, every month that large parts of an economy remain 
closed, annual growth might fall by a further 2 percentage points. But as we would expect, the relationship 
between the duration of restrictive measures and the corresponding impact on GDP is not linear. The 
Dutch central planning bureau found that every additional month of containment results in a greater, non- 
proportional deterioration of economic activity. According to the model, a full month of economic 
“hibernation” would result in a loss of 1.2% in Dutch growth in 2020, while three months would cause a 
5% loss.221 


For the regions and countries that have already exited lockdowns, it is too early to tell how GDF 
growth will evolve. At the end of June 2020, some V-shaped data (like the eurozone Purchasing 
Manufacturing Indices - PMI) and a bit of anecdotal evidence generated a stronger-than-expected rebounc 
narrative, but we should not get carried away for two reasons: 


1. The marked improvement in PMI in the eurozone and the US does not mean that these economie: 
have turned the corner. It simply indicates that business activity has improved compared to 
previous months, which is natural since a significant pickup in activity should follow the period 
of inactivity caused by rigorous lockdowns. 


2. In terms of future growth, one of the most meaningful indicators to watch is the savings rate. In 


April (admittedly during the lockdown), the US personal savings rate climbed to 33% while, ir 
the eurozone, the household savings rate (calculated differently than the US personal savings rate) 
rose to 19%. They will both significantly drop as the economies reopen, but probably not enough 
to prevent these rates from remaining at historically elevated levels. 


In its “World Economic Outlook Update” published in June 2020, the International Monetary Fun 
(IMF) warned about “a crisis like no other” and an “uncertain recovery” 2°! Compared to April, it revised 
its projections for global growth downwards, anticipating global GDP at -4.9% in 2020, almost two 
percentage points below its previous estimate. 


1.2.2.2. Employment 


The pandemic is confronting the economy with a labour market crisis of gigantic proportions. The 
devastation is such and so sudden as to leave even the most seasoned policy-makers almost speechless 
(and worse still, nigh on “policy-less”’). In testimony before the US Senate Committee on Banking on 1‘ 
May, the Federal Reserve System’s chairman — Jerome “Jay” Powell — confessed: “This precipitous droy 
in economic activity has caused a level of pain that is hard to capture in words, as lives are upended amid 
great uncertainty about the future.” BU In just the two months of March and April 2020, more than 36 
million Americans lost their jobs, reversing 10 years of job gains. In the US, like elsewhere, temporary 
dismissals caused by the initial lockdowns may become permanent, inflicting intense social pain (that only 
robust social safety nets can alleviate) and profound structural damage on countries’ economies. 


The level of global unemployment will ultimately depend on the depth of the collapse in economic 
activity, but hovering around or exceeding two-digit levels across the world are a given. In the US, a 
harbinger of difficulties to come elsewhere, it is estimated that the official rate of unemployment could 
reach a peak of 25% in 2020 — a level equivalent to that of the Great Depression — that would be ever 
higher if hidden unemployment were to be taken into account (like workers who are not counted in official 
statistics because they are so discourage they abandoned the workforce and ceased looking for a job, or 
part-time workers who are looking for a full-time job). The situation of employees in the service industry 
will be particularly dire. That of workers not officially employed will be even worse. 


As for GDP growth, the magnitude and severity of the unemployment situation are country-dependent. 
Each nation will be affected differently, depending on its economic structure and the nature of its social 
contract, but the US and Europe offer two radically different models of how the issue is being addressed 
by policy-makers and of what lies ahead. 


As of June 2020, the rise in the US unemployment rate (it stood at a mere 3.5% prior to the pandemic: 
was much higher than anywhere else. In April 2020, the US unemployment rate had risen by 11.2 
percentage points compared to February, while, during the same period in Germany, it had increased by 
less than one percentage point. Two reasons account for this striking difference: 1) the US labour market 
has a “hire-and-fire” culture that doesn’t exist and is often prohibited by law in Europe; and 2) right from 
the onset of the crisis, Europe put into place fiscal measures destined to support employment. 


In the US, government support so far (June 2020) has been larger than in Europe, but of < 
fundamentally different nature. It provides income support for those who lost their job, with the occasional 
result that those displaced are better off than in their full-time jobs before the crisis. In Europe, by 
contrast, the governments decided to directly support those businesses that kept workers formally 
“employed” in their original jobs, even when they were no longer working full time or not working at all. 


In Germany, the short-time working scheme (called Kurzarbeit — a model emulated elsewhere) 
replaced up to 60% of earnings for 10 million employees who would have otherwise lost their jobs, while 
in France a similar scheme also compensated a similar number of workers by providing them with up to 
80% of their previous salary. Many other European countries came up with similar solutions, without 
which lay-offs and redundancies would have been much more consequential. These labour market 


supporting measures are accompanied by other governmental emergency measures, like those giving 
insolvent companies the possibility to buy time. In many European countries, if firms can prove that their 
liquidity problems were caused by the pandemic, they won’t have to file for bankruptcy until later 
(possibly as late as March 2021 in some countries). This makes eminent sense if the recovery takes hold, 
but it could be that this policy is only postponing the problem. Globally, a full recovery of the labour 
market could take decades and, in Europe like elsewhere, the fear of mass bankruptcies followed by mass 
unemployment looms large. 


In the coming months, the unemployment situation is bound to deteriorate further for the simple reason 
that it cannot improve significantly until a sustainable economic recovery begins. This won’t happen 
before a vaccine or a treatment is found, meaning that many people will be doubly worried — about losing 
their job and about not finding another one if they do lose it (which will lead to a sharp increase in savings 
rates). In a slightly more distant time (from a few months to a few years), two categories of people will 
face a particularly bleak employment situation: young people entering for the first time a job market 
devastated by the pandemic and workers susceptible to be replaced by robots. These are fundamental 
issues at the intersection of economics, society and technology with defining implications for the future of 
work. Automation, in particular, will be a source of acute concern. The economic case that technology 
always exerts a positive economic effect in the long term is well known. The substance of the argument 
goes like this: automation is disruptive, but it improves productivity and increases wealth, which in turn 
lead to greater demands for goods and services and thus to new types of jobs to satisfy those demands. 
This is correct, but what happens between now and the long term? 


In all likelihood, the recession induced by the pandemic will trigger a sharp increase in labour- 
substitution, meaning that physical labour will be replaced by robots and “intelligent” machines, which 
will in turn provoke lasting and structural changes in the labour market. In the technology chapter, we 
analyse in more detail the impact that the pandemic is having on automation, but there is already ample 
evidence that it is accelerating the pace of transformation. The call centre sector epitomizes this situation. 


In the pre-pandemic era, new artificial intelligence (AI)-based technologies were being gradually 
introduced to automate some of the tasks performed by human employees. The COVID-19 crisis, and it: 
accompanying measures of social distancing, has suddenly accelerated this process of innovation and 
technological change. Chatbots, which often use the same voice recognition technology behind Amazon’s 
Alexa, and other software that can replace tasks normally performed by human employees, are being 
rapidly introduced. These innovations provoked by necessity (i.e. sanitary measures) will soon result in 
hundreds of thousands, and potentially millions, of job losses. 


As consumers may prefer automated services to face-to-face interactions for some time to come, what 
is currently happening with call centres will inevitably occur in other sectors as well. “Automation 
anxiety” is therefore set for a revival,2! which the economic recession will exacerbate. The process of 
automation is never linear; it tends to happen in waves and often in harsh economic times, when the 
decline in companies’ revenues makes labour costs relatively more expensive. This is when employers 
replace less-skilled workers with automation to increase labour productivity.83! Low-income workers in 
routine jobs (in manufacturing and services like food and transportation) are those most likely to be 
affected. The labour market will become increasingly polarized between highly paid work and lots of jobs 
that have disappeared or aren’t well paid and are not very interesting. In emerging and developing 
countries (particularly those with a “youth bulge”), technology runs the risk of transforming the 
“demographic dividend” into a “demographic nightmare” because automation will make it much harder to 
get on the escalator of economic growth. 


It is easy to give way to excessive pessimism because we human beings find it much easier to visualize 
what is disappearing than what is coming next. We know and understand that levels of unemployment are 
bound to rise globally in the foreseeable future, but over the coming years and decades we may be 
surprised. We could witness an unprecedented wave of innovation and creativity driven by new methods 
and tools of production. There might also be a global explosion of hundreds of thousands of new micro 


industries that will hopefully employ hundreds of millions of people. Of course, we cannot know what the 
future holds, except that much will depend on the trajectory of future economic growth. 


1.2.2.3. What future growth could look like 


In the post-pandemic era, according to current projections, the new economic “normal” may be 
characterized by much lower growth than in past decades. As the recovery begins, quarter-to-quarter GDP 
growth may look impressive (because it will start froma very low basis), but it may take years before the 
overall size of most nations’ economy returns to their pre-pandemic level. This is also due to the fact that 
the severity of the economic shock inflicted by the coronavirus will conflate with a long-term trend: 
declining populations in many countries and ageing (demographics is “destiny” and a crucial driver of 
GDP growth). Under such conditions, when lower economic growth seems almost certain, many people 
may wonder whether “obsessing” about growth is even useful, concluding that it doesn’t make sense to 
chase a target of ever-higher GDP growth. 


The deep disruption caused by COVID-19 globally has offered societies an enforced pause to reflec 
on what is truly of value. With the economic emergency responses to the pandemic now in place, the 
opportunity can be seized to make the kind of institutional changes and policy choices that will put 
economies on a new path towards a fairer, greener future. The history of radical rethinking in the years 
following World War II, which included the establishment of the Bretton Woods institutions, the United 
Nations, the EU and the expansion of welfare states, shows the magnitude of the shifts possible. 


This raises two questions: 1) What should the new compass for tracking progress be? and 2) What will 
the new drivers of an economy that is inclusive and sustainable be? 


In relation to the first question, changing course will require a shift in the mindset of world leaders to 
place greater focus and priority on the well-being of all citizens and the planet. Historically, national 
statistics were amassed principally to furnish governments with a better understanding of the available 
resources for taxation and waging war. As democracies grew stronger, in the 1930s the remit of national 
statistics was extended to capture the economic welfare of the population, B4 yet distilled into the form of 
GDP. Economic welfare became equivalent to current production and consumption with no consideration 
given to the future availability of resources. Policy-makers’ over-reliance on GDP as an indicator of 
economic prosperity has led to the current state of natural and social resource depletion. 


What other elements should an improved dashboard for progress include? First, GDP itself needs to be 
updated to reflect the value created in the digital economy, the value created through unpaid work as well 
as the value potentially destroyed through certain types of economic activity. The omission of value 
created through work carried out in the household has been a long-standing issue and research efforts to 
create a measurement framework will need new momentum. In addition, as the digital economy is 
expanding, the gap between measured activity and actual economic activity has been growing wider. 
Furthermore, certain types of financial products, which through their inclusion in GDP are captured as 
value creating, are merely shifting value from one place to another or sometimes even have the effect of 
destroying it. 


Second, it is not only the overall size of the economy that matters but also the distribution of gains and 
the progressive evolution of access to opportunity. With income inequality more marked than ever in many 
countries and technological developments driving further polarization, total GDP or averages such as GDI 
per capita are becoming less and less useful as true indicators of individuals’ quality of life. Wealth 
inequality is a significant dimension of today’s dynamic of inequality and should be more systematically 
tracked. 


Third, resilience will need to be better measured and monitored to gauge the true health of an 
economy, including the determinants of productivity, such as institutions, infrastructure, human capital and 
innovation ecosystems, which are critical for the overall strength of a system. Furthermore, the capital 
reserves upon which a country can draw in times of crisis, including financial, physical, natural and social 


capital will need to be tracked systematically. Albeit that natural and social capital in particular are 
difficult to measure, they are critical to the social cohesion and environmental sustainability of a country 
and should not be underestimated. Recent academic efforts are beginning to tackle the measurement 
challenge by bringing public- and private-sector data sources together. 


Real examples of a shift in policy-makers’ emphasis are appearing. It is no coincidence that in 2019, a 
country placed in the top 10 ranking of the World Happiness Report unveiled a “well-being budget”. The 
Prime Minster of New Zealand’s decision to earmark money for social issues, such as mental health, child 
poverty and family violence, made well-being an explicit goal of public policy. In so doing, Prime 
Minister Ardern turned into policy what everybody has known for years, that an increase in GDP does not 
guarantee an improvement in living standards and social welfare. 


Additionally, several institutions and organizations, ranging from cities to the European Commission, 
are reflecting on options that would sustain future economic activity at a level that matches the satisfaction 
of our material needs with the respect of our planetary boundaries. The municipality of Amsterdam is the 
first in the world to have formally committed to this framework as a starting point for public policy 
decisions in the post-pandemic world. The framework resembles a “doughnut” in which the inner ring 
represents the minimum we need to lead a good life (as enunciated by the UN’s Sustainable Development 
Goals) and the outer ring the ecological ceiling defined by earth-system scientists (which highlights the 
boundaries not to be crossed by human activity to avoid environmentally negative impact on climate, soil, 
oceans, the ozone layer, freshwater and biodiversity). In between the two rings is the sweet spot (or 
“dough”) where our human needs and those of the planet are being met.135] 


We do not know yet whether the “tyranny of GDP growth” will come to an end, but different signals 
suggest that the pandemic may accelerate changes in many of our well-entrenched social norms. If we 
collectively recognize that, beyond a certain level of wealth defined by GDP per capita, happiness 
depends more on intangible factors such as accessible healthcare and a robust social fabric than on 
material consumption, then values as different as the respect for the environment, responsible eating, 
empathy or generosity may gain ground and progressively come to characterize the new social norms. 


Beyond the immediate ongoing crisis, in recent years the role of economic growth in advancing living 
standards has varied depending on context. In high-income economies, productivity growth has been 
steadily declining since the 1970s, and it has been argued that there are currently no clear policy avenues 
for reviving long-term growth.8 In addition, the growth that did materialize disproportionately accrued to 
individuals at the top end of the income distribution. A more effective approach may be for policy-makers 
to target welfare-enhancing interventions more directly. B7 In low- and middle-income countries, the 
benefits of economic growth have lifted millions out of poverty in large emerging markets. The policy 
options to boost growth performance are better known (e.g. addressing basic distortions), yet new 
approaches will have to be found as the manufacturing-led development model is fast losing its power 
with the advent of the Fourth Industrial Revolution. BS! 


This leads to the second key question around future growth. If the direction and quality of economic 
growth matter as much as — or perhaps even more than — its speed, what are likely to be the new drivers of 
this quality in the post-pandemic economy? Several areas have the potential to offer an environment 
capable of boosting a more inclusive and sustainable dynamism. 


The green economy spans a range of possibilities from greener energy to ecotourism to the circular 
economy. For example, shifting from the “‘take-make-dispose” approach to production and consumption to 
a model that is “restorative and regenerative by design” BA can preserve resources and minimize waste by 
using a product again when it reaches the end of its useful life, thus creating further value that can in turn 
generate economic benefits by contributing to innovation, job creation and, ultimately, growth. Companies 
and strategies that favour reparable products with longer lifespans (from phones and cars to fashion) that 
even offer free repairs (like Patagonia outdoor wear) and platforms for trading used products are all 
expanding fast. 


The social economy spans other high-growth and job-creating areas in the fields of caregiving and 
personal services, education and health. Investment in childcare, care for the elderly and other elements of 
the care economy would create 13 million jobs in the US alone and 21 million jobs in seven economies, 
and would lead to a 2% rise in GDP growth in the countries studied/444 Education is also an area of 
massive job creation, particularly when considering primary and secondary education, technical and 
vocational education and training, university and adult training together. Health, as the pandemic has 
demonstrated, requires much greater investment both in terms of infrastructure and innovation as well as 
human capital. These three areas create a multiplier effect both through their own employment potential 
and the long-term benefits they unleash across societies in terms of equality, social mobility and inclusive 
growth. 


Innovation in production, distribution and business models can generate efficiency gains and new or 
better products that create higher value added, leading to new jobs and economic prosperity. Governments 
thus have tools at their disposal to make the shift towards more inclusive and sustainable prosperity, 
combining public-sector direction-setting and incentives with commercial innovation capacity through a 
fundamental rethinking of markets and their role in our economy and society. This requires investing 
differently and deliberately in the frontier markets outlined above, areas where market forces could have a 
transformative effect on economies and societies but where some of the necessary preconditions to 
function are still lacking (for instance, technical capacities to sustainably produce a product or asset at 
scale are still insufficient, standards are not well defined or legal frameworks are not yet well developed). 
Shaping the rules and mechanisms of these new markets can have a transformational impact on the 
economy. If governments want the shift to a new and better kind of growth, they have a window of 
opportunity to act now to create incentives for innovation and creativity in the areas outlined above. 


Some have called for “degrowth’, a movement that embraces zero or even negative GDP growth that is 
gaining some traction (at least in the richest countries). As the critique of economic growth moves to 
centre stage, consumerism’s financial and cultural dominance in public and private life will be 
overhauled.42! This is made obvious in consumer-driven degrowth activism in some niche segments — like 
advocating for less meat or fewer flights. By triggering a period of enforced degrowth, the pandemic has 
spurred renewed interest in this movement that wants to reverse the pace of economic growth, leading 
more than 1,100 experts from around the world to release a manifesto in May 2020 putting forward a 
degrowth strategy to tackle the economic and human crisis caused by COVID- 19.42! Their open letter calls 
for the adoption of a democratically “planned yet adaptive, sustainable, and equitable downscaling of the 
economy, leading to a future where we can live better with less”. 


However, beware of the pursuit of degrowth proving as directionless as the pursuit of growth! The 
most forward-looking countries and their governments will instead prioritize a more inclusive and 
sustainable approach to managing and measuring their economies, one that also drives job growth, 
improvements in living standards and safeguards the planet. The technology to do more with less already 
exists“! There is no fundamental trade-off between economic, social and environmental factors if we 
adopt this more holistic and longer-term approach to defining progress and incentivizing investment in 
green and social frontier markets. 


1.2.3. Fiscal and monetary policies 
The fiscal and monetary policy response to the pandemic has been decisive, massive and swift. 


In systemically important countries, central banks decided almost immediately after the beginning of 
the outbreak to cut interest rates while launching large quantitative-easing programmes, committing to print 
the money necessary to keep the costs of government borrowing low. The US Fed undertook to buy 
Treasury bonds and agency mortgage-backed securities, while the European Central Bank promised to buy 
any instrument that governments would issue (a move that succeeded in reducing the spread in borrowing 
costs between weaker and stronger eurozone members). 


Concomitantly, most governments launched ambitious and unprecedented fiscal policy responses. 
Urgent and expansive measures were taken very early on during the crisis, with three specific aims: 1) 
fight the pandemic with as much spending as required to bring it under control as rapidly as possible 
(through the production of tests, hospital capabilities, research in drugs and vaccines, etc.); 2) provide 
emergency funds to households and firms on the verge of bankruptcy and disaster; and 3) support aggregate 
demand so that the economy can operate as far as possible close to potential. 451 


These measures will lead to very large fiscal deficits, with a likely increase in debt-to-GDP ratios ol 
30% of GDP in the rich economies. At the global level, the aggregate stimulus from government spending 
will likely exceed 20% of global GDP in 2020 with significant variation across countries, ranging from 
33% in Germany to more than 12% in the US. 


This expansion of fiscal capabilities has dramatically different implications depending on whether the 
country concerned is advanced or emerging. High-income countries have more fiscal space because a 
higher level of debt should prove sustainable and entail a viable level of welfare cost for future 
generations, for two reasons: 1) the commitment from central banks to purchase whatever amount of bonds 
it takes to maintain low interest rates; and 2) the confidence that interest rates are likely to remain low in 
the foreseeable future because uncertainty will continue hampering private investment and will justify high 
levels of precautionary savings. In contrast, the situation couldn’t be starker in emerging and developing 
economies. Most of them don’t have the fiscal space required to react to the pandemic shock; they are 
already suffering from major capital outflows and a fall in commodity prices, which means their exchange 
rate will be hammered if they decide to launch expansionary fiscal policies. In these circumstances, help 
in the form of grants and debt relief, and possibly an outright moratorium,4° will not only be needed but 
will be critical. 


These are unprecedented programmes for an unprecedented situation, something so new that the 
economist Carmen Reinhart has called it a “whatever-it-takes moment for large-scale, outside-the-box 
fiscal and monetary policies”.44 Measures that would have seemed inconceivable prior to the pandemic 
may well become standard around the world as governments try to prevent the economic recession from 
turning into a catastrophic depression. Increasingly, there will be calls for government to act as a “payer of 
last resort”48! to prevent or stem the spate of mass layoffs and business destruction triggered by the 
pandemic. 


All these changes are altering the rules of the economic and monetary policy “game”. The artificial 
barrier that makes monetary and fiscal authorities independent from each other has now been dismantled, 
with central bankers becoming (to a relative degree) subservient to elected politicians. It is now 
conceivable that, in the future, government will try to wield its influence over central banks to finance 
major public projects, such as an infrastructure or green investment fund. Similarly, the precept that 
government can intervene to preserve workers’ jobs or incomes and protect companies from bankruptcy 
may endure after these policies come to an end. It is likely that public and political pressure to maintain 
such schemes will persist, even when the situation improves. One of the greatest concerns is that this 
implicit cooperation between fiscal and monetary policies leads to uncontrollable inflation. It originates in 
the idea that policy-makers will deploy massive fiscal stimulus that will be fully monetized, i.e. not 
financed through standard government debt. This is where Modern Monetary Theory (MMT) anı 
helicopter money come in: with interest rates hovering around zero, central banks cannot stimulate the 
economy by classic monetary tools; i.e. a reduction in interest rates — unless they decided to go for deeply 
negative interest rates, a problematic move resisted by most central banks.!4%! The stimulus must therefore 
come from an increase in fiscal deficits (meaning that public expenditure will go up at a time when tax 
revenues decline). Put in the simplest possible (and, in this case, simplistic) terms, MMT runs like this: 
governments will issue some debt that the central bank will buy. If it never sells it back, it equates to 
monetary finance: the deficit is monetized (by the central bank purchasing the bonds that the government 
issues) and the government can use the money as it sees fit. It can, for example, metaphorically drop it 
from helicopters to those people in need. The idea is appealing and realizable, but it contains a major 
issue of social expectations and political control: once citizens realize that money can be found on a 


“magic money tree”, elected politicians will be under fierce and relentless public pressure to create more 
and more, which is when the issue of inflation kicks in. 


1.2.3.1. Deflation or inflation? 


Two technical elements embedded in the issue of monetary finance are associated with the risk of 
inflation. First, the decision to engage in perpetual quantitative easing (i.e. in monetary finance) doesn’t 
have to be taken when the central bank buys the debt issued by the government; it can be left to the 
contingent future to hide or circumvent the idea that money “grows on trees”. Second, the inflationary 
impact of helicopter money is not related to whether the deficit is funded or unfunded, but is directly 
proportional to the amount of money involved. There are no nominal limits to how much money a central 
bank can create, but there are sensible limits to how much they would want to create to achieve reflation 
without risking too much inflation. The resultant increase in nominal GDP will be split between a real 
output effect and an increase in price level effect — this balance and its inflationary nature will depend on 
how tight the supply constraints are, so ultimately on the amount of money created. Central bankers may 
decide that there is nothing to worry about with inflation at 2% or 3%, and that 4% to 5% is also fine, but 
they will have to define an upper limit at which inflation becomes disruptive and a real concern. The 
challenge will be to determine at what level inflation becomes corrosive and a source of obsessive 
concern for consumers. 


For the moment, some fear deflation while others worry about inflation. What lies behind these 
divergent anxieties for the future? The deflation worriers point to a collapsing labour market and stumbling 
commodity prices, and wonder how inflation could possibly pick up anytime soon in these conditions. 
Inflation worriers observe the substantial increases in central bank balance sheets and fiscal deficits and 
ask how these will not, one day, lead to inflation, and possibly high inflation, and even hyperinflation. 
They point to the example of Germany after World War I, which inflated away its domestic war debt in the 
hyperinflation of 1923, or the UK, which eroded with a bit of inflation the massive amount of debt (250%) 
it inherited from World War II. These worriers acknowledge that, in the short term, deflation may be the 
bigger risk, but argue that inflation is ultimately unavoidable given the massive and inevitable amounts of 
stimulus. 


At this current juncture, it is hard to imagine how inflation could pick up anytime soon. The reshoring 
of production activities could generate occasional pockets of inflation, but they are likely to remain 
limited. The combination of potent, long-term, structural trends like ageing and technology (both are 
deflationary in nature) and an exceptionally high unemployment rate that will constrain wage increases for 
years puts strong downward pressure on inflation. In the post-pandemic era, strong consumer demand is 
unlikely. The pain inflicted by widespread unemployment, lower incomes for large segments of the 
population and uncertainty about the future are all likely to lead to an increase in precautionary savings. 
When social distancing eventually eases, pent-up demand could provoke a bit of inflation, but it is likely to 
be temporary and will therefore not affect inflation expectations. Olivier Blanchard, the former chief 
economist of the IMF, thinks that only the combination of the following three elements could create 
inflation: 1) a very large increase in the debt to GDP ratio, larger than the current forecast of 20-30%; 2) a 
very large increase in the neutral rate (i.e. the safe real rate required to keep the economy at potential); and 
3) fiscal dominance of monetary policy.“ The probability of each individually is already low, so the 
probability of the three occurring in conjunction with each other is extremely low (but not nil). Bond 
investors think alike. This could change, of course, but at the moment the low rate differential between 
nominal and inflation-indexed bonds paints a picture of ongoing very low inflation at best. 


In the coming years, high-income countries may well face a situation similar to that of Japan over the 
past few decades: structurally weak demand, very low inflation and ultra-low interest rates. The possible 
“Japanification” of the (rich) world is often depicted as a hopeless combination of no growth, no inflation 
and insufferable debt levels. This is misleading. When the data is adjusted for demographics, Japan does 
better than most. Its GDP per capita is high and growing and, since 2007, its real GDP per member of the 
working age population has risen faster than in any other G7 country. Naturally, there are many 


idiosyncratic reasons for this (a very high level of social capital and trust, but also labour productivity 
growth that surpasses the average, and a successful absorption of elderly workers into the labour force), 
but it shows that a shrinking population doesn’t have to lead to economic oblivion. Japan’s high living 
standards and well-being indicators offer a salutary lesson that there is hope in the face of economic 
hardship. 


1.2.3.2. The fate of the US dollar 


For decades, the US has enjoyed the “exorbitant privilege” of retaining the global currency reserve, a 
status that has long been “a perk of imperial might and an economic elixir”.24 To a considerable extent, 
American power and prosperity have been built and reinforced by the global trust in the dollar and the 
willingness of customers abroad to hold it, most often in the form of US government bonds. The fact that sc 
many countries and foreign institutions want to hold dollars as a store of value and as an instrument of 
exchange (for trade) has anchored its status as the global reserve currency. This has enabled the US to 
borrow cheaply abroad and benefit from low interest rates at home, which in turn has allowed Americans 
to consume beyond their means. It has also made large recent US government deficits possible, permittec 
the US to run substantial trade deficits, reduced the exchange-rate risk and made the US financial markets 
more liquid. At the core of the US dollar status as a reserve currency lies a critical issue of trust: non- 
Americans who hold dollars trust that the United States will protect both its own interests (by managing 
sensibly its economy) and the rest of the world as far as the US dollar is concerned (by managing sensibly 
its currency, like providing dollar liquidity to the global financial system efficiently and rapidly). 


For quite some time, some analysts and policy-makers have been considering a possible and 
progressive end to the dominance of the dollar. They now think that the pandemic might be the catalyst that 
proves them right. Their argument is twofold and relates to both sides of the trust issue. 


On the one hand (managing the economy sensibly), doubters of US dollar dominance point to the 
inevitable and sharp deterioration of the US fiscal position. In their mind, unsustainable levels of debt will 
eventually erode confidence in the US dollar. Just prior to the pandemic, US defence spending, plus 
interest on the federal debt, plus annual entitlement payments — Medicare, Medicaid and social security — 
represented 112% of federal tax receipts (versus 95% in 2017). This unsustainable path will worsen in the 
post-pandemic, post-bailout era. This argument suggests that something major will therefore have to 
change, either through a much reduced geopolitical role or higher taxation, or both, otherwise the rising 
deficit will reach a threshold beyond which non-US investors are unwilling to fund it. After all, the status 
of reserve currency cannot last longer than foreign confidence in the ability of the holder to honour its 


payments. 


On the other hand (managing the US dollar sensibly for the rest of the world), doubters of the dollar’s 
dominance point to the incompatibility of its status as a global reserve currency with rising economic 
nationalism at home. Even though the Fed and the US Treasury manage the dollar and its influential 
network worldwide with efficacy, sceptics emphasize that the willingness of the US administration to 
weaponize the US dollar for geopolitical purposes (like punishing countries and companies that trade with 
Iran or North Korea) will inevitably incentivize dollar holders to look for alternatives. 


Are there any viable alternatives? The US remains a formidable global financial hegemon (the role o: 
the dollar in international financial transactions is far greater, albeit less visible, than in international 
trade), but it is also true than many countries would like to challenge the dollar’s global dominance. In the 
short term, there are no alternatives. The Chinese renminbi (RMB) could be an option, but not until stric 
capital controls are eliminated and the RMB turns into a market-determined currency, which is unlikely to 
happen in the foreseeable future. The same goes for the euro; it could be an option, but not until doubts 
about a possible implosion of the eurozone dissipate for good, which again is an unlikely prospect in the 
next few years. As for a global virtual currency, there is none in sight yet, but there are attempts to launch 
national digital currencies that may eventually dethrone the US dollar supremacy. The most significant one 
took place in China at the end of April 2020 with a test of a national digital currency in four large 


cities. $ The country is years ahead of the rest of the world in developing a digital currency combined 
with powerful electronic payment platforms; this experiment clearly shows that there are monetary systems 
that are trying to become independent from US intermediaries while moving towards greater digitization. 


Ultimately, the possible end of the US dollar’s primacy will depend on what happens in the US. As 
Henry Paulson, a former US Treasury Secretary, says: “US dollar prominence begins at home (...). Thi 
United States must maintain an economy that inspires global credibility and confidence. Failure to do sc 
will, over time, put the US dollar’s position in peril”! To a large extent, US global credibility also 
depends on geopolitics and the appeal of its social model. The “exorbitant privilege” is intricately 
intertwined with global power, the perception of the US as a reliable partner and its role in the working of 
multilateral institutions. “If that role were seen as less sure and that security guarantee as less iron clad, 
because the US was disengaging from global geopolitics in favour of more stand-alone, inward-looking 
policies, the security premium enjoyed by the US dollar could diminish,” warns Barry Eichengreen anc 
European Central Bank representatives. 54! 


Questions and doubts about the future status of the dollar as a global currency reserve are an apt 
reminder that economics does not exist in isolation. This reality is particularly harsh in over-indebted 
emerging and poor countries now unable to repay their debt often denominated in dollars. For them, this 
crisis will take on huge proportions and years to sort out, with considerable economic damage translating 
fast into social and humanitarian pain. In all these countries, the COVID crisis may well end the gradua 
process of convergence that was supposed to bring highly developed and emerging or developing 
countries into closer alignment. This will lead to an increase in societal and geopolitical risks — a stark 
reminder of the extent to which economic risks intersect with societal issues and geopolitics. 


1.3. Societal reset 


Historically, pandemics have tested societies to their core; the 2020 COVID-19 crisis will be nc 
exception. Comparable to the economy, as we just saw, and geopolitics, as we will see in the next chapter, 
the societal upheaval unleashed by COVID-19 will last for years, and possibly generations. The mos 
immediate and visible impact is that many governments will be taken to task, with a lot of anger directed at 
those policy-makers and political figures that have appeared inadequate or ill-prepared in terms of their 
response to dealing with COVID-19. As Henry Kissinger observed: “Nations cohere and flourish on th 
belief that their institutions can foresee calamity, arrest its impact and restore stability. When the COVID- 
19 pandemic is over, many countries’ institutions will be perceived as having failed”.&5! This will be 
particularly true for some rich countries endowed with sophisticated health systems and strong assets in 
research, science and innovation where citizens will ask why their authorities did so poorly when 
compared to others. In these, the very essence of their social fabric and socio-economic system may 
emerge and be denounced as the “real” culprit, guilty of failing to guarantee economic and social welfare 
for the majority of citizens. In poorer countries, the pandemic will exact a dramatic toll in terms of social 
costs. It will exacerbate the societal issues that already beset them — in particular poverty, inequality and 
corruption. This could, in some cases, lead to extreme outcomes as severe as social and societal 
disintegration (“social” refers to interactions between individuals or groups of individuals while 
“societal” is the adjective that relates to society as a whole). 


Are there any systemic lessons to be learned relating to what has and hasn’t worked in terms of dealing 
with the pandemic? To what extent does the response of different nations reveal some inner strengths and 
weaknesses about particular societies or systems of governance? Some, such as Singapore, South Kores 
and Denmark (among others), seemed to fare rather well and certainly better than most. Others, such as 
Italy, Spain, the US or the UK, seemed to underperform on different counts, whether in terms o 
preparation, crisis management, public communication, the number of confirmed cases and deaths, and 
various other metrics. Neighbouring countries that share many structural similarities, like France and 
Germany, had a rough equivalent number of confirmed cases but a strikingly different number of deaths 
from COVID-19. Apart from differences in healthcare infrastructure, what accounts for these apparen 
anomalies? Currently (June 2020), we are still faced with multiple “unknowns” regarding the reasons why 
COVID-19 struck and spread with particular virulence in some countries and regions, and not in others 
However, and on aggregate, the countries that fare better share the following broad and common attributes: 


They were “prepared” for what was coming (logistically and organizationally). 

They made rapid and decisive decisions. 

They have a cost-effective and inclusive healthcare system. 

They are high-trust societies in which citizens have confidence in both the leadership and the 
information they provide. 

° They seem under duress to exhibit a real sense of solidarity, favouring the common good over 
individual aspirations and needs. 


With the partial exception of the first and second attributes that are more technical (albeit technicality 
has cultural elements embedded in it), all the others can be categorized as “favourable” societal 
characteristics, proving that core values of inclusivity, solidarity and trust are strong determining elements 
and important contributors to success in containing an epidemic. 


It is of course much too early to depict with any degree of accuracy the form that the societal reset will 
take in different countries, but some of its broad global contours can already be delineated. First and 
foremost, the post-pandemic era will usher in a period of massive wealth redistribution, from the rich to 
the poor and from capital to labour. Second, COVID-19 is likely to sound the death knell of neoliberalism 
a corpus of ideas and policies that can loosely be defined as favouring competition over solidarity, 
creative destruction over government intervention and economic growth over social welfare. For a number 
of years, the neoliberal doctrine has been on the wane, with many commentators, business leaders and 


policy-makers increasingly denouncing its “market fetishism’, but COVID-19 brought the coup de grace. It 
is no coincidence that the two countries that over the past few years embraced the policies of 
neoliberalism with most fervour — the US and the UK — are among those that suffered the most casualties 
during the pandemic. These two concomitant forces — massive redistribution on the one hand and 
abandoning neoliberal policies on the other — will exert a defining impact on our societies’ organization, 
ranging from how inequalities could spur social unrest to the increasing role of governments and the 
redefinition of social contracts. 


1.3.1. Inequalities 


One seriously misleading cliché about the coronavirus resides in the metaphor of COVID-19 as : 
“great leveller”.° The reality is quite the opposite. COVID-19 has exacerbated pre-existing condition: 
of inequality wherever and whenever it strikes. As such, it is not a “leveller”, neither medically nor 
economically, or socially or psychologically. The pandemic is in reality a “great unequalizer”=4 that has 
compounded disparities in income, wealth and opportunity. It has laid bare for all to see not only the vast 
numbers of people in the world who are economically and socially vulnerable, but also the depth and 
degree of their fragility — a phenomenon even more prevalent in countries with low or non-existent social 
safety nets or weak family and social bonds. This situation, of course, predates the pandemic but, as we 
observed for other global issues, the virus acted as an amplifier, forcing us to recognize and acknowledge 
the severity of the problems relating to inequality, formerly brushed aside by too many for too long. 


The first effect of the pandemic has been to magnify the macro challenge of social inequalities by 
placing a spotlight on the shocking disparities in the degree of risk to which different social classes are 
exposed. In much of the world, an approximate, albeit revealing, narrative emerged during the lockdowns. 
It described a dichotomy: the upper and middle classes were able to telework and self-school their 
children from their homes (primary or, when possible, secondary, more remote residences considered 
safer), while members of the working class (for those with a job) were not at home and were not 
overseeing their children’s education, but were working on the front line to help save lives (directly or 
not) and the economy — cleaning hospitals, manning the checkouts, transporting essentials and ensuring our 
security. In the case of a highly developed service economy like the US, roughly a third of total jobs can be 
performed from home, or remotely, with considerable discrepancies that are highly correlated with 
earnings by sectors. More than 75% of American finance and insurance workers can do their job remotely, 
while just 3% of much lesser paid workers in the food industry can do so.8! In the midst of the pandemic 
(mid-April), most new cases of infection and the death count made it clearer than ever that COVID-19 wa: 
far from being the “great leveller” or “equalizer” that so many people were referring to at the beginning of 
the pandemic. Instead, what rapidly emerged was that there was nothing fair or even-handed about how the 
virus went about its deadly work. 


In the US, COVID-19 has taken a disproportionate toll on African Americans, low-income people anı 
vulnerable populations, such as the homeless. In the state of Michigan where less than 15% of the 
population is black, black residents represented around 40% of deaths from COVID-19 complications 
The fact that COVID-19 affected black communities so disproportionately is a mere reflection of existin; 
inequalities. In America as in many other countries, African Americans are poorer, more likely to be 
unemployed or underemployed and victims of substandard housing and living conditions. As a result, they 
suffer more from pre-existing health conditions like obesity, heart disease or diabetes that make COVID- 
19 particularly deadly. 


The second effect of the pandemic and the state of lockdown that ensued was to expose the profound 
disconnect between the essential nature and innate value of a job done and the economic recompense it 
commands. Put another way: we value least economically the individuals society needs the most. The 
sobering truth is that the heroes of the immediate COVID-19 crisis, those who (at personal risk) took care 
of the sick and kept the economy ticking, are among the worst paid professionals — the nurses, the cleaners, 
the delivery drivers, the workers in food factories, care homes and warehouses, among others. It is often 
their contribution to economic and societal welfare that is the least recognized. The phenomenon is global 


but particularly stark in the Anglo-Saxon countries where poverty is coupled with precariousness. The 
citizens in this group are not only the worst paid, but also those most at risk of losing their jobs. In the UK, 
for example, a large majority (almost 60%) of care providers working in the community operate on “‘zero- 
hour contracts”, which means they have no guaranteed regular hours and, as a result, no certainty of a 
regular income. Likewise, workers in food factories are often on temporary employment contracts with 
fewer rights than normal and with no security. As for the delivery drivers, most of the time categorized as 
self-employed, they are paid per “drop” and receive no sick or holiday pay — a reality poignantly 
portrayed in Ken Loach’s most recent work “Sorry We Missed You”, a movie that illustrates the dramatic 
extent to which these workers are always just one mishap away from physical, emotional or economic 
ruin, with cascading effects worsened by stress and anxiety. 


In the post-pandemic era, will social inequalities increase or decrease? Much anecdotal evidence 
suggests, at least in the short term, that the inequalities are likely to increase. As outlined earlier, people 
with no or low incomes are suffering disproportionately from the pandemic: they are more susceptible to 
chronic health conditions and immune deficiency, and are therefore more likely to catch COVID-19 anc 
suffer from severe infections. This will continue in the months following the outbreak. As with previous 
pandemic episodes like the plague, not everyone will benefit equally from medical treatments and 
vaccines. Particularly in the US, as Angus Deaton, the Nobel laureate who co-authoredDeaths of Despair 
and the Future of Capitalism with Anne Case, observed: “drug-makers and hospitals will be more 
powerful and wealthier than ever”,/"! to the disadvantage of the poorest segments of the population. In 
addition, ultra-accommodative monetary policies pursued around the world will increase wealth 
inequalities by fuelling asset prices, most notably in financial markets and property. 


However, moving beyond the immediate future, the trend could reverse and provoke the opposite — 
less inequality. How might it happen? It could be that enough people are sufficiently outraged by the 
glaring injustice of the preferential treatment enjoyed exclusively by the rich that it provokes a broad 
societal backlash. In the US, a majority or a very vocal minority may demand national or community 
control over healthcare, while, in Europe, underfunding of the health system will no longer be politically 
acceptable. It may also be that the pandemic will eventually compel us to rethink occupations we truly 
value and will force us to redesign how we collectively remunerate them. In the future, will society accept 
that a star hedge fund manager who specializes in short-selling (whose contribution to economic and 
social welfare is doubtful, at best) can receive an income in the millions per year while a nurse (whose 
contribution to social welfare is incontrovertible) earns an infinitesimal fraction of that amount? In such an 
optimistic scenario, as we increasingly recognize that many workers in low-paid and insecure jobs play an 
essential role in our collective well-being, policies would adjust to improve both their working conditions 
and remuneration. Better wages would follow, even if they are accompanied by reduced profits for 
companies or higher prices; there will be strong social and political pressure to replace insecure contracts 
and exploitative loopholes with permanent positions and better training. Inequalities could therefore 
decline but, if history is any guide, this optimistic scenario is unlikely to prevail without massive social 
turmoil first. 


1.3.2. Social unrest 


One of the most profound dangers facing the post-pandemic era is social unrest. In some extreme cases, 
it could lead to societal disintegration and political collapse. Countless studies, articles and warnings 
have highlighting this particular risk, based on the obvious observation that when people have no jobs, no 
income and no prospects for a better life, they often resort to violence. The following quote captures the 
essence of the problem. It applies to the US, but its conclusions are valid for most countries around the 
world: 


Those who are left hopeless, jobless, and without assets could easily turn against those who are 
better off. Already, some 30% of Americans have zero or negative wealth. If more people emerge 
from the current crisis with neither money, nor jobs, nor access to health care, and if these people 
become desperate and angry, such scenes as the recent escape of prisoners in Italy or the looting that 


followed Hurricane Katrina in New Orleans in 2005 might become commonplace. If government: 
have to resort to using paramilitary or military forces to quell, for example, riots or attacks on 
property, societies could begin to disintegrate |! 


Well before the pandemic engulfed the world, social unrest had been on the rise globally, so the risk is 
not new but has been amplified by COVID-19. There are different ways to define what constitutes socia 
unrest but, over the past two years, more than 100 significant anti-government protests have taken place 
around the world,!© in rich and poor countries alike, from the yellow vests’ riots in France to 
demonstrations against strongmen in countries such as Bolivia, Iran and Sudan. Most (of the latter) were 
suppressed by brutal crackdowns, and many went into hibernation (like the global economy) when 
governments forced their populations into lockdowns to contain the pandemic. But after the interdiction to 
gather in groups and take to the streets is lifted, it is hard to imagine that old grievances and temporarily 
suppressed social disquiet will not erupt again, possibly with renewed strength. In the post-pandemic era, 
the numbers of unemployed, worried, miserable, resentful, sick and hungry will have swelled 
dramatically. Personal tragedies will accrue, fomenting anger, resentment and exasperation in different 
social groups, including the unemployed, the poor, the migrants, the prisoners, the homeless, all those left 
out... How could all this pressure not end in an eruption? Social phenomena often exhibit the same 
characteristics as pandemics and, as observed in previous pages, tipping points apply equally to both. 
When poverty, a sense of being disenfranchised and powerlessness reach a certain tipping point, 
disruptive social action often becomes the option of last resort. 


In the early days of the crisis, prominent individuals echoed such concerns and alerted the world to the 
growing risk of social unrest. Jacob Wallenberg, the Swedish industrialist, is one of them. In March 2020, 
he wrote: “If the crisis goes on for long, unemployment could hit 20-30 per cent while economies could 
contract by 20-30 per cent ... There will be no recovery. There will be social unrest. There will be 
violence. There will be socio-economic consequences: dramatic unemployment. Citizens will suffer 
dramatically: some will die, others will feel awful.”!®2! We are now beyond the threshold of what 
Wallenberg considered to be “worrying”, with unemployment exceeding 20% to 30% in many countries 
around the world and with most economies having contracted in the second quarter of 2020 beyond a level 
previously considered of concern. How is this going to play out and where is social unrest most likely to 
occur and to what degree? 


At the time of writing this book, COVID-19 has already unleashed a global wave of social unrest. | 
started in the US with the Black Lives Matter protests following the killing of George Floyd at the end o 
May 2020, but it rapidly spread around the world. COVID-19 was a determining element: George Floyd’ 
death was the spark that lit the fire of social unrest, but the underlying conditions created by the pandemic, 
in particular the racial inequalities that it laid bare and the rising level of unemployment, were the fuel that 
amplified the protests and kept them going. How? Over the past six years, nearly 100 African Americans 
have died in police custody, but it took the killing of George Floyd to trigger a national uprising. 
Therefore, it is not by chance that this outburst of anger occurred during the pandemic that has 
disproportionately affected the US African-American community (as pointed out earlier). At the end oj 
June 2020, the mortality rate inflicted by COVID-19 on black Americans was 2.4 times higher than fo 
white Americans. Simultaneously, employment among black Americans was being decimated by the 
corona crisis. This should not come as a surprise: the economic and social divide between African 
Americans and white Americans is so profound that, according to almost every metric, black workers are 
disadvantaged compared to white workers.!°! In May 2020, unemployment among African Americans 
stood at 16.8% (versus a national level of 13.3%), a very high level that feeds into a phenomenon 
described by sociologists as “biographical availability”:!@ the absence of full-time employment tends to 
increase the participation level in social movements. We do not know how the Black Lives Matter 
movement will evolve and, if it persists, what form it will take. However, indications show it is turning 
into something broader than race-specific issues. The protests against systemic racism have led to more 
general calls about economic justice and inclusiveness. This is a logical segue to the issues of inequality 
addressed in the previous sub-chapter, which also illustrates how risks interact with each other and 
amplify one another. 


It is important to emphasize that no situation is set in stone and that there are no “mechanical” triggers 
for social unrest — it remains an expression of a collective human dynamic and frame of mind that is 
dependent upon a multitude of factors. True to the notions of interconnectedness and complexity, outbursts 
of social unrest are quintessential non-linear events that can be triggered by a broad variety of political, 
economic, societal, technological and environmental factors. They range from things as different as 
economic shocks, hardship caused by extreme weather events, racial tensions, food scarcity and even 
sentiments of unfairness. All these, and more, almost always interact with each other and create cascading 
effects. Therefore, specific situations of turmoil cannot be forecasted, but can, however, be anticipated. 
Which countries are most susceptible? At first glance, poorer countries with no safety nets and rich 
countries with weak social safety nets are most at risk because they have no or fewer policy measures like 
unemployment benefits to cushion the shock of income loss. For this reason, strongly individualistic 
societies like the US could be more at risk than European or Asian countries that either have a greater 
sense of solidarity (like in southern Europe) or a better social system for assisting the underprivileged 
(like in northern Europe). Sometimes, the two come together. Countries like Italy, for example, possess 
both a strong social safety net and a strong sense of solidarity (particularly in intergenerational terms). In a 
similar vein, the Confucianism prevalent in so many Asian countries places a sense of duty and 
generational solidarity before individual rights; it also puts high value on measures and rules that benefit 
the community as a whole. All this does not mean, of course, that European or Asian countries are immune 
from social unrest. Far from it! As the yellow vests movement demonstrated in the case of France, violent 
and sustained forms of social unrest can erupt even in countries endowed with a robust social safety net 
but where social expectations are left wanting. 


Social unrest negatively affects both economic and social welfare, but it is essential to emphasize that 
we are not powerless in the face of potential social unrest, for the simple reason that governments and to a 
lesser extent companies and other organizations can prepare to mitigate the risk by enacting the right 
policies. The greatest underlying cause of social unrest is inequality. The policy tools to fight unacceptable 
levels of inequality do exist and they often lie in the hands of governments. 


1.3.3. The return of “big” government 


In the words of John Micklethwait and Adrian Wooldridge: “The COVID-19 pandemic has mad 
government important again. Not just powerful again (look at those once-mighty companies begging for 
help), but also vital again: It matters enormously whether your country has a good health service, 
competent bureaucrats and sound finances. Good government is the difference between living and 
dying”.{65] 


One of the great lessons of the past five centuries in Europe and America is this: acute crises 
contribute to boosting the power of the state. It’s always been the case and there is no reason why it should 
be different with the COVID-19 pandemic. Historians point to the fact that the rising fiscal resources o 
capitalist countries from the 18th century onwards were always closely associated with the need to fight 
wars, particularly those that took place in distant countries and that required maritime capacities. Such 
was the case with the Seven Years’ War of 1756-1763, described as the first truly global war that 
involved all the great powers of Europe at the time. Since then, the responses to major crises have always 
further consolidated the power of the state, starting with taxation: “an inherent and essential attribute of 
sovereignty belonging as a matter of right to every independent government’”!&! A few examples 
illustrating the point strongly suggest that this time, as in the past, taxation will increase. As in the past, the 
social rationale and political justification underlying the increases will be based upon the narrative of 
“countries at war” (only this time against an invisible enemy). 


France’s top rate of income tax was zero in 1914; a year after the end of World War I, it was 50%. 
Canada introduced income tax in 1917 as a “temporary” measure to finance the war, and then expanded it 
dramatically during World War II with a flat 20% surtax imposed on all income tax payable by persons 
other than corporations and the introduction of high marginal tax rates (69%). Rates came down after the 
war but remained substantially higher than they had been before. Similarly, during World War II, income 


tax in America turned from a “class tax” to a “mass tax”, with the number of payers rising from 7 million 
in 1940 to 42 million in 1945. The most progressive tax years in US history were 1944 and 1945, with a 
94% rate applied to any income above $200,000 (the equivalent in 2009 of $2.4 million). Such top rates, 
often denounced as confiscatory by those who had to pay them, would not drop below 80% for another 20 
years. At the end of World War II, many other countries adopted similar and often extreme tax measures. In 
the UK during the war, the top income tax rate rose to an extraordinarily stunning 99.25% 6 


At times, the sovereign power of the state to tax translated into tangible societal gains in different 
domains, such as the creation of a welfare system. However, these massive transitions to something 
entirely “new” were always defined in terms of a response to a violent external shock or the threat of one 
to come. World War II, for example, led to the introduction of cradle-to-grave state welfare systems in 
most of Europe. So did the Cold War: governments in capitalist countries were so worried by an internal 
communist rebellion that they put into place a state-led model to forestall it. This system, in which state 
bureaucrats managed large chunks of the economy, ranging from transportation to energy, stayed in place 
well into the 1970s. 


Today the situation is fundamentally different; in the intervening decades (in the Western world) the 
role of the state has shrunk considerably. This is a situation that is set to change because it is hard to 
imagine how an exogenous shock of such magnitude as the one inflicted by COVID-19 could be addressec 
with purely market-based solutions. Already and almost overnight, the coronavirus succeeded in altering 
perceptions about the complex and delicate balance between the private and public realms in favour of the 
latter. It has revealed that social insurance is efficient and that offloading an ever-greater deal of 
responsibilities (like health and education) to individuals and the markets may not be in the best interest of 
society. In a surprising and sudden turnaround, the idea, which would have been an anathema just a few 
years ago, that governments can further the public good while run-away economies without supervision 
can wreak havoc on social welfare may now become the norm. On the dial that measures the continuum 
between the government and the markets, the needle has decisively moved towards the left. 


For the first time since Margaret Thatcher captured the zeitgeist of an era when declaring that “there is 
no such thing as society’, governments have the upper hand. Everything that comes in the post-pandemic 
era will lead us to rethink governments’ role. Rather than simply fixing market failures when they arise, 
they should, as suggested by the economist Mariana Mazzucato: “move towards actively shaping and 
creating markets that deliver sustainable and inclusive growth. They should also ensure that partnerships 
with business involving government funds are driven by public interest, not profit” {&! 


How will this expanded role of governments manifest itself? A significant element of new “bigger” 
government is already in place with the vastly increased and quasi-immediate government control of the 
economy. As detailed in Chapter 1, public economic intervention has happened very quickly and on an 
unprecedented scale. In April 2020, just as the pandemic began to engulf the world, governments across 
the globe had announced stimulus programmes amounting to several trillion dollars, as if eight or nine 
Marshall Plans had been put into place almost simultaneously to support the basic needs of the poorest 
people, preserve jobs whenever possible and help businesses to survive. Central banks decided to cut 
rates and committed to provide all the liquidity that was needed, while governments started to expand 
social-welfare benefits, make direct cash transfers, cover wages, and suspend loan and mortgage 
payments, among other responses. Only governments had the power, capability and reach to make such 
decisions, without which economic calamity and a complete social meltdown would have prevailed. 


Looking to the future, governments will most likely, but with different degrees of intensity, decide that 
it’s in the best interest of society to rewrite some of the rules of the game and permanently increase their 
role. As happened in the 1930s in the US when massive unemployment and economic insecurity were 
progressively addressed by a larger role for government, today a similar course of action is likely to 
characterize the foreseeable future. We review in other sub-chapters the form this will take (like in the 
next one on the new social contract), but let’s briefly identify some of the most salient points. 


Heath and unemployment insurance will either need to be created from scratch or be strengthened 
where it already exists. Social safety nets will need to be strengthened as well — in the Anglo-Saxor 
societies that are the most “market-oriented”; extended unemployment benefits, sick leave and many other 
social measures will have to be implemented to cushion the effect of the shock and will thereafter become 
the norm. In many countries, renewed trade union engagement will facilitate this process. Shareholder 
value will become a secondary consideration, bringing to the fore the primacy of stakeholder capitalism. 
The financialization of the world that gained so much traction in past years will probably go into reverse. 
Governments, particularly in the countries most affected by it — the US and the UK — will be forced tc 
reconsider many features of this obsession with finance. They could decide on a broad range of measures, 
from making share buy-backs illegal, to preventing banks from incentivizing consumer debt. The public 
scrutiny of private companies will increase, particularly (but not only) for all the businesses that benefited 
from public money. Some countries will nationalize, while others will prefer to take equity stakes or to 
provide loans. In general, there will be more regulation covering many different issues, such as workers’ 
safety or domestic sourcing for certain goods. Businesses will also be held to account on social and 
environmental fractures for which they will be expected to be part of the solution. As an add-on, 
governments will strongly encourage public-private partnerships so that private companies get more 
involved in the mitigation of global risks. Irrespective of the details, the role of the state will increase and, 
in doing so, will materially affect the way business is conducted. To varying degrees, business executives 
in all industries and all countries will have to adapt to greater government intervention. Research and 
development for global public goods such as health and climate change solutions will be actively pursued. 
Taxation will increase, particularly for the most privileged, because governments will need to strengthen 
their resilience capabilities and wish to invest more heavily in them. As advocated by Joseph Stiglitz: 


The first priority is to (...) provide more funding for the public sector, especially for those parts 
of it that are designed to protect against the multitude of risks that a complex society faces, and to 
fund the advances in science and higher-quality education, on which our future prosperity depends. 
These are areas in which productive jobs — researchers, teachers, and those who help run the 
institutions that support them — can be created quickly. Even as we emerge from this crisis, we should 
be aware that some other crisis surely lurks around the corner. We can’t predict what the next one 
will look like — other than it will look different from the last.!©2 


Nowhere will this intrusion of governments, whose form may be benign or malign depending on the 
country and the culture in which it is taking place, manifest itself with greater vigour than in the 
redefinition of the social contract. 


1.3.4. The social contract 


It is almost inevitable that the pandemic will prompt many societies around the world to reconsider 
and redefine the terms of their social contract. We have already alluded to the fact that COVID-19 has 
acted as an amplifier of pre-existing conditions, bringing to the fore long-standing issues that resulted from 
deep structural frailties that had never been properly addressed. This dissonance and an emergent 
questioning of the status quo is finding expression in a loudening call to revise the social contracts by 
which we are all more or less bound. 


Broadly defined, the “social contract” refers to the (often implicit) set of arrangements and 
expectations that govern the relations between individuals and institutions. Put simply, it is the “glue” that 
binds societies together; without it, the social fabric unravels. For decades, it has slowly and almost 
imperceptibly evolved in a direction that forced individuals to assume greater responsibility for their 
individual lives and economic outcomes, leading large parts of the population (most evidently in the low- 
income brackets) to conclude that the social contract was at best being eroded, if not in some cases 
breaking down entirely. The apparent illusion of low or no inflation is a practical and illustrative example 
of how this erosion plays out in real-life terms. For many years the world over, the rate of inflation has 
fallen for many goods and services, with the exception of the three things that matter the most to a great 
majority of us: housing, healthcare and education. For all three, prices have risen sharply, absorbing an 


ever-larger proportion of disposable incomes and, in some countries, even forcing families to go into debt 
to receive medical treatment. Similarly, in the pre-pandemic era, work opportunities had expanded in 
many countries, but the increase in employment rates often coincided with income stagnation and work 
polarization. This situation ended up eroding the economic and social welfare of a large majority of 
people whose revenue was no longer sufficient to guarantee a modestly decent lifestyle (including among 
the middle class in the rich world). Today, the fundamental reasons underpinning the loss of faith in our 
social contracts coalesce around issues of inequality, the ineffectiveness of most redistribution policies, a 
sense of exclusion and marginalization, and a general sentiment of unfairness. This is why many citizens 
have begun to denounce a breakdown of the social contract, expressing more and more forcefully a general 
loss of trust in institutions and leaders. In some countries, this widespread exasperation has taken the 
form of peaceful or violent demonstrations; in others, it has led to electoral victories for populist and 
extremist parties. Whichever form it takes, in almost all cases, the establishment’s response has been left 
wanting — ill-prepared for the rebellion and out of ideas and policy levers to address the problem. 
Although they are complex, the policy solutions do exist and broadly consist in adapting the welfare state 
to today’s world by empowering people and by responding to the demands for a fairer social contract. 
Over the past few years, several international organizations and think tanks have adjusted to this new 
reality and outlined proposals on how to make it happen.!2! The pandemic will mark a turning point by 
accelerating this transition. It has crystallized the issue and made a return to the pre-pandemic status quo 
impossible. 


What form might the new social contract take? There are no off-the-shelf, ready to go models because 
each potential solution depends upon the history and culture of the country to which it applies. Inevitably 
and understandably, a “good” social contract for China will be different from one for the US, which in turn 
will not resemble that of Sweden or Nigeria. However, they could all share some common features and 
principles, the absolute necessity of which has been made ever-more obvious by the social and economic 
consequences of the pandemic crisis. Two in particular stand out: 


1. A broader, if not universal, provision of social assistance, social insurance, healthcare and basic 
quality services 

2. A move towards enhanced protection for workers and for those currently most vulnerable (like 
those employed in and fuelling the gig economy in which full-time employees are replaced by 
independent contractors and freelancers). 


It is often said that a nation’s response to a disaster speaks volumes about its strengths and 
dysfunctions, and first and foremost about the “quality” and robustness of its social contract. As we 
progressively move away from the most acute moments of the crisis and begin a thorough examination of 
what went right and what didn’t, we should expect a lot of soul-searching that will ultimately lead to a 
redefinition of the terms of our social contract. In countries that were perceived as providing a sub-par 
response to the pandemic, many citizens will start asking critical questions such as: Why is it that in the 
midst of the pandemic, my country often lacked masks, respirators and ventilators? Why wasn’t it properly 
prepared? Does it have to do with the obsession with short-termism? Why are we so rich in GDP terms 
and so ineffective at delivering good healthcare to all those who need it? How can it be that a person who 
has spent more than 10 years’ training to become a medical doctor and whose end-of-year “results” are 
measured in lives receives compensation that is meagre compared to that of a trader or a hedge fund 
manager? 


The COVID-19 crisis has laid bare the inadequate state of most national health systems, both in term: 
of costs of lives of patients and of nurses and doctors. In rich countries where tax-funded health services 
have suffered for a long time from a lack of resources (the UK National Health Service being the mos 
extreme example) due to political concerns about rising taxes, calls for more spending (and therefore 
higher taxes) will get louder, with a growing realization that “efficient management” cannot compensate 
for underinvestment. 


COVID-19 has also revealed yawning gaps in most welfare systems. At first glance, the nations tha 


reacted in the most inclusive manner are those with an elaborate welfare system, most notably the 
Scandinavian countries. To provide an example, as early as March 2020, Norway guaranteed 80% of self- 
employed workers’ average incomes (based on the tax returns of the previous three years), while Denmark 
guaranteed 75%. At the other end of the spectrum, the most market-oriented economies played catch-up 
and showed indecisiveness in how to protect the most vulnerable segments of the labour market, 
particularly the gig workers, the independent contractors and on-call and temporary workers whose 
employment consists of income-earning activities that are outside the traditional employer—employee 
relationship. 


An important topic that may have a decisive impact on the new social contract is sick leave. 
Economists tend to agree that the absence of paid sick leave makes it harder to contain the spread of an 
epidemic, the simple reason being that if employees are denied access to it, they may be tempted or forced 
to go to work while they are infected and thus spread the disease. This is particularly true for low-income 
and service workers (the two often go hand in hand). When the swine flu (H1N1) pandemic occurred ir 
2009-2010, the American Public Health Association estimated that around 7 million people were infected 
and an additional 1,500 died because contagious employees could not afford not to go to work. Among the 
rich economies, only the US has a system that leaves it at the discretion of employers to decide whether to 
provide paid sick leave. In 2019, almost a quarter of all US workers (about 40 million, largely 
concentrated in low-wage positions) did not benefit from it. In March 2020, when the pandemic started to 
rage in the US, President Trump signed into law new legislation that temporarily required employers tc 
provide two weeks of sick leave plus family leave at partial pay, but only for workers with childcare 
problems. It remains to be seen how this will feature in the redefinition of the social contract in the US. By 
contrast, almost all European countries require employers to provide paid sick leave for varying periods 
during which workers are also protected from dismissal. New laws that were promulgated at the beginning 
of the pandemic also meant that the state would compensate part of or the whole salary of people confined 
at home, including those working in the gig economy and freelancers. In Japan, all workers are entitled to 
up to 20 days of paid leave every year while, in China, they are entitled to sick pay that ranges from 60% 
to 100% of daily wages during any period of illness with the length of sick leave contractually agreed or 
defined between workers and employers. As we move forward, we should expect such issues to intrude 
more and more in the redefinition of our social contract. 


Another aspect that is critical for social contracts in Western democracies pertains to liberties and 
freedom. There is currently growing concern that the fight against this pandemic and future ones will lead 
to the creation of permanent surveillance societies. This issue is explored in more detail in the chapter on 
the technological reset, but suffice to say that a state emergency can only be justified when a threat is 
public, universal and existential. In addition, political theorists often emphasize that extraordinary powers 
require authorization from the people and must be limited in time and proportion. One can agree with the 
former part of the assertion (public, universal and existential threat), but what about the latter? Expect it to 
be a prominent component of future discussions about what our social contract should look like. 


Collectively redefining the terms of our social contracts is an epochal task that binds the substantial 
challenges of the present moment to the hopes of the future. As Henry Kissinger reminded us: “The historic 
challenge for leaders is to manage the crisis while building the future. Failure could set the world on 
fire”. 21 While reflecting on the contours we think a future social contract might follow, we ignore at our 
peril the opinion of the younger generation who will be asked to live with it. Their adherence is decisive 
and thus to better understand what they want, we must not forget to listen. This is made all the more 
significant by the fact that the younger generation is likely to be more radical than the older one in 
refashioning our social contract. The pandemic has upended their lives, and a whole generation across the 
globe will be defined by economic and often social insecurity, with millions due to enter the work force in 
the midst of a profound recession. They will bear these scars forever. Also, starting off in a deficit — many 
students have educational debts — is likely to have long-term effects. Already the millennials (at least in 
the Western world) are worse off than their parents in terms of earnings, assets and wealth. They are less 
likely to own a home or have children than their parents were. Now, another generation (Gen Z) is entering 
a system that it sees as failing and that will be beset by long-standing problems revealed and exacerbated 


by the pandemic. As a college junior, quoted in The New York Times, put it: “Young people have a deep 
desire for radical change because we see the broken path ahead.” 2 


How will this generation respond? By proposing radical solutions (and often radical action) in an 
attempt to prevent the next disaster from striking — whether it’s climate change or social inequalities. It 
will most likely demand a radical alternative to the present course because its members are frustrated and 
dogged by a nagging belief that the current system is fractured beyond repair. 


Youth activism is increasing worldwide,!4! being revolutionized by social media that increases 
mobilization to an extent that would have been impossible before.!2! It takes many different forms, ranging 
from non-institutionalized political participation to demonstrations and protests, and addresses issues as 
diverse as climate change, economic reforms, gender equality and LGBTQ rights. The young generation 1: 
firmly at the vanguard of social change. There is little doubt that it will be the catalyst for change and a 
source of critical momentum for the Great Reset. 


1.4. Geopolitical reset 


The connectivity between geopolitics and pandemics flows both ways. On the one hand, the chaotic 
end of multilateralism, a vacuum of global governance and the rise of various forms of nationalismlZ® 
make it more difficult to deal with the outbreak. The coronavirus is spreading globally and sparing no one, 
while simultaneously the geopolitical fault lines that divide societies spur many leaders to focus on 
national responses — a situation that constrains collective effectiveness and reduces the ability to eradicate 
the pandemic. On the other hand, the pandemic is clearly exacerbating and accelerating geopolitical trends 
that were already apparent before the crisis erupted. What were they and what is the current state of 
geopolitical affairs? 


The late economist Jean-Pierre Lehmann (who taught at IMD in Lausanne) summed up today’s situatio: 
with great perspicacity when he said: “There is no new global order, just a chaotic transition to 
uncertainty.” More recently, Kevin Rudd, President of the Asia Society Policy Institute and forme 
Australian Prime Minister, expressed similar sentiments, worrying specifically about the “coming post- 
COVID-19 anarchy”: “Various forms of rampant nationalism are taking the place of order anc 
cooperation. The chaotic nature of national and global responses to the pandemic thus stands as a warning 
of what could come on an even broader scale.” This has been years in the making with multiple causes 
that intersect with each other, but the determining element of geopolitical instability is the progressive 
rebalancing from the West to the East — a transition that creates stresses and that, in the process, also 
generates global disorder. This is captured in the so-called Thucydides’ trap — the structural stress that 
inevitably occurs when a rising power like China rivals a ruling power like the US. This confrontatior 
will be a source of global messiness, disorder and uncertainty for years to come. Irrespective of whether 
one “likes” the US or not, its progressive disengagement (the equivalent of a “geopolitical taper”, as the 
historian Niall Ferguson puts it) from the international scene is bound to increase international volatility. 
More and more, countries that tended to rely on global public goods provided by the US “hegemon” (for 
sea lane security, the fight against international terrorism, etc.) will now have to tend their own backyards 
themselves. The 21st century will most likely be an era devoid of an absolute hegemon during which no 
one power gains absolute dominance — as a result, power and influence will be redistributed chaotically 
and in some cases grudgingly. 


In this messy new world defined by a shift towards multipolarity and intense competition for influence, 
the conflicts or tensions will no longer be driven by ideology (with the partial and limited exception of 
radical Islam), but spurred by nationalism and the competition for resources. If no one power can enforce 
order, our world will suffer from a “global order deficit”. Unless individual nations and international 
organizations succeed in finding solutions to better collaborate at the global level, we risk entering an “age 
of entropy” in which retrenchment, fragmentation, anger and parochialism will increasingly define our 
global landscape, making it less intelligible and more disorderly. The pandemic crisis has both exposed 
and exacerbated this sad state of affairs. The magnitude and consequence of the shock it has inflicted are 
such that no extreme scenario can now be taken off the table. The implosion of some failing states or 
petrostates, the possible unravelling of the EU, a breakdown between China and the US that leads to war 
all these and many more have now become plausible (albeit hopefully unlikely) scenarios. 


In the following pages, we review four main issues that will become more prevalent in the post- 
pandemic era and that conflate with each other: the erosion of globalization, the absence of global 
governance, the increasing rivalry between the US and China, and the fate of fragile and failing states. 


1.4.1. Globalization and nationalism 


Globalization — an all-purpose word — is a broad and vague notion that refers to the global exchange 
between nations of goods, services, people, capital and now even data. It has succeeded in lifting 
hundreds of millions of people out of poverty but, for quite a number of years now, it has been called into 
question and even started to recede. As highlighted previously, today’s world is more interconnected than 
it has ever been but, for more than a decade, the economic and political impetus that made the case for and 


supported the increase of globalization has been on the wane. The global trade talks that started in the 
early 2000s failed to deliver an agreement, while during that same period the political and societal 
backlash against globalization relentlessly gained strength. As the social costs provoked by the asymmetric 
effects of globalization rose (particularly in terms of manufacturing unemployment in high-income 
countries), the risks of financial globalization became ever-more apparent after the Great Financial Crisis 
that began in 2008. Thus combined, they triggered the rise of populist and right-wing parties around the 
world (most notably in the West), which, when they come to power, often retreat into nationalism and 
promote an isolationist agenda — two notions antithetical to globalization. 


The global economy is so intricately intertwined that it is impossible to bring globalization to an end. 
However, it is possible to slow it down and even to put it into reverse. We anticipate that the pandemic 
will do just that. It has already re-erected borders with a vengeance, reinforcing to an extreme trends that 
were already in full glare before it erupted with full force in March 2020 (when it became a truly global 
pandemic, sparing no country), such as tougher border controls (mainly because of fears about 
immigration) and greater protectionism (mainly because of fears about globalization). Tighter border 
controls for the purpose of managing the progression of the pandemic make eminent sense, but the risk that 
the revival of the nation state leads progressively to much greater nationalism is real, a reality that the 
“globalization trilemma” framework offered by Dani Rodrik captured. In the early 2010s, wher 
globalization was becoming a sensitive political and social issue, the Harvard economist explained why it 
would be the inevitable casualty if nationalism rises. The trilemma suggests that the three notions of 
economic globalization, political democracy and the nation state are mutually irreconcilable, based on the 
logic that only two can effectively co-exist at any given time. Z8] Democracy and national sovereignty are 
only compatible if globalization is contained. By contrast, if both the nation state and globalization 
flourish, then democracy becomes untenable. And then, if both democracy and globalization expand, there 
is no place for the nation state. Therefore, one can only ever choose two out of the three — this is the 
essence of the trilemma. The European Union has often been used as an example to illustrate the pertinence 
of the conceptual framework offered by the trilemma. Combining economic integration (a proxy for 
globalization) with democracy implies that the important decisions have to be made at a supranational 
level, which somehow weakens the sovereignty of the nation state. In the current environment, what the 
“political trilemma” framework suggests is that globalization must necessarily be contained if we are not 
to give up some national sovereignty or some democracy. Therefore, the rise of nationalism makes the 
retreat of globalization inevitable in most of the world — an impulse particularly notable in the West. The 
vote for Brexit and the election of President Trump on a protectionist platform are two momentous markers 
of the Western backlash against globalization. Subsequent studies not only validate Rodrik’s trilemma, but 
also show that the rejection of globalization by voters is a rational response when the economy is strong 
and inequality is high. Z°] 


The most visible form of progressive deglobalization will occur at the heart of its “nuclear reactor”: 
the global supply chain that has become emblematic of globalization. How and why will this play out? The 
shortening or relocalization of supply chains will be encouraged by: 1) businesses that see it as a risk 
mitigation measure against supply chain disruption (the resilience versus efficiency trade-off); and 2) 
political pressure from both the right and the left. Since 2008, the drive towards greater localization has 
been firmly on the political agenda in many countries (particularly in the West), but it will now be 
accelerated in the post-pandemic era. On the right, the pushback against globalization is driven by 
protectionists and national-security hawks who were already gathering force before the pandemic started. 
Now, they will create alliances and sometimes merge with other political forces that will see the benefit 
of embracing an antiglobalization agenda. On the left, activists and green parties that were already 
stigmatizing air travel and asking for a rollback against globalization will be emboldened by the positive 
effect the pandemic had on our environment (far fewer carbon emissions, much less air and water 
pollution). Even without pressure from the far right and the green activists, many governments will realize 
that some situations of trade dependency are no longer politically acceptable. How can the US 
administration, for example, accept that 97% of antibiotics supplied in the country come from China?!82 


This process of reversing globalization will not happen overnight; shortening supply chains will be 


both very challenging and very costly. For example, a thorough and all-encompassing decoupling from 
China would require from companies making such a move an investment of hundreds of billions of dollars 
in newly located factories, and from governments equivalent amounts to fund new infrastructure, like 
airports, transportation links and housing, to serve the relocated supply chains. Notwithstanding that the 
political desire for decoupling may in some cases be stronger than the actual ability to do so, the direction 
of the trend is nonetheless clear. The Japanese government made this obvious when it set aside 243 billion 
of its 108 trillion Japanese yen rescue package to help Japanese companies pull their operations out of 
China. On multiple occasions, the US administration has hinted at similar measures. 


The most likely outcome along the globalization—no globalization continuum lies in an in-between 
solution: regionalization. The success of the European Union as a free trade area or the new Regional 
Comprehensive Economic Partnership in Asia (a proposed free trade agreement among the 10 countries 
that compose ASEAN) are important illustrative cases of how regionalization may well become a new 
watered-down version of globalization. Even the three states that compose North America now trade more 
with each other than with China or Europe. As Parag Khanna points out: “Regionalism was clearly 
overtaking globalism before the pandemic exposed the vulnerabilities of our long-distance 
interdependence”.84. For years, with the partial exception of direct trade between the US and China 
globalization (as measured by the exchange of goods) was already becoming more intraregional than 
interregional. In the early 1990s, North America absorbed 35% of East Asia’s exports, while today this 
proportion is down to 20%, mainly because East Asia’s share of exports to itself grows every year — a 
natural situation as Asian countries move up the value chain, consuming more of what they produce. In 
2019, as the US and China unleashed a trade war, US trade with Canada and Mexico rose while fallin; 
with China. At the same time, China’s trade with ASEAN rose for the first time to above $300 billion. I 
short, deglobalization in the form of greater regionalization was already happening. 


COVID-19 will just accelerate this global divergence as North America, Europe and Asia focu 
increasingly on regional self-sufficiency rather than on the distant and intricate global supply chains that 
formerly epitomized the essence of globalization. What form might this take? It could resemble the 
sequence of events that brought an earlier period of globalization to an end, but with a regional twist. 
Antiglobalization was strong in the run-up to 1914 and up to 1918, then less so during the 1920s, but it 
reignited in the 1930s as a result of the Great Depression, triggering an increase in tariff and nor-tarifi 
barriers that destroyed many businesses and inflicted much pain on the largest economies of that time. The 
same could happen again, with a strong impulse to reshore that spreads beyond healthcare and agriculture 
to include large categories of non-strategic products. Both the far right and the far left will take advantage 
of the crisis to promote a protectionist agenda with higher barriers to the free flow of capital goods and 
people. Several surveys conducted in the first few months of 2020 revealed that international companies 
fear a return and aggravation of protectionism in the US, not only on trade, but also in cross-border 
mergers and acquisitions and government procurement.!82! What happens in the US will inevitably ricochet 
elsewhere, with other advanced economies imposing more barriers to trade and investment, defying the 
appeals from experts and international organizations to refrain from protectionism. 


This sombre scenario is not inevitable but, over the next few years, we should expect the tensions 
between the forces of nationalism and openness to play out across three critical dimensions: 1) global 
institutions; 2) trade; and 3) capital flows. Recently, global institutions and international organizations 
have been either enfeebled, like the World Trade Organization or the WHO, or not up to the task, the latter 
due more to being “underfinanced and over-governed”!82! than to inherent inadequacy. 


Global trade, as we saw in the previous chapter, will almost certainly contract as companies shorten 
their supply chain and ensure that they no longer rely on a single country or business abroad for critical 
parts and components. In the case of particularly sensitive industries (like pharmaceuticals or healthcare 
materials) and sectors considered to be of national-security interest (like telecommunications or energy 
generation), there may even be an ongoing process of de-integration. This is already becoming a 
requirement in the US, and it would be surprising if this attitude does not spread to other countries and 
other sectors. Geopolitics is also inflicting some economic pain through the so-called weaponization of 


trade, triggering fear among global companies that they can no longer assume an orderly and predictable 
resolution of trade conflicts through the international rule of law. 


As for international capital flows, it seems already evident that national authorities and public 
defiance will constrain them. As already shown by so many countries and regions as different as Australia, 
India or the EU, protectionist considerations will become ever-more present in the post-pandemic era. 
Measures will range from national governments buying stakes in “strategic” companies to prevent foreign 
takeovers or imposing diverse restrictions on such takeovers, to foreign direct investment (FDI) being 
subjected to government approval. It is telling that, in April 2020, the US administration decided to block 
a publicly administered pension fund from investing in China. 


In the coming years, it seems inevitable that some deglobalization will happen, spurred by the rise of 
nationalism and greater international fragmentation. There is no point in trying to restore the status quo ex 
ante (“hyper-globalization” has lost all its political and social capital, and defending it is no longer 
politically tenable), but it is important to limit the downside of a possible free fall that would precipitate 
major economic damage and social suffering. A hasty retreat from globalization would entail trade and 
currency wars, damaging every country’s economy, provoking social havoc and triggering ethno- or clan 
nationalism. The establishment of a much more inclusive and equitable form of globalization that makes it 
sustainable, both socially and environmentally, is the only viable way to manage retreat. This requires 
policy solutions addressed in the concluding chapter and some form of effective global governance. 
Progress is indeed possible in those global areas that have traditionally benefited from international 
cooperation, like environmental agreements, public health and tax havens. 


This will only come about through improved global governance — the most “natural” and effective 
mitigating factor against protectionist tendencies. However, we do not yet know how its framework will 
evolve in the foreseeable future. At the moment, the signs are ominous that it is not going in the right 
direction. There is no time to waste. If we do not improve the functioning and legitimacy of our global 
institutions, the world will soon become unmanageable and very dangerous. There cannot be a lasting 
recovery without a global strategic framework of governance. 


1.4.2. Global governance 


Global governance is commonly defined as the process of cooperation among transnational actors 
aimed at providing responses to global problems (those that affect more than one state or region). It 
encompasses the totality of institutions, policies, norms, procedures and initiatives through which nation 
states try to bring more predictability and stability to their responses to transnational challenges. This 
definition makes it clear that any global effort on any global issue or concern is bound to be toothless 
without the cooperation of national governments and their ability to act and legislate to support their aims. 
Nation states make global governance possible (one leads the other), which is why the UN says that 
“effective global governance can only be achieved with effective international cooperation” .'84! The two 
notions of global governance and international cooperation are so intertwined that it is nigh on impossible 
for global governance to flourish in a divided world that is retrenching and fragmenting. The more 
nationalism and isolationism pervade the global polity, the greater the chance that global governance loses 
its relevance and becomes ineffective. Sadly, we are now at this critical juncture. Put bluntly, we live ina 
world in which nobody is really in charge. 


COVID-19 has reminded us that the biggest problems we face are global in nature. Whether it’: 
pandemics, climate change, terrorism or international trade, all are global issues that we can only address, 
and whose risks can only be mitigated, in a collective fashion. But the world has become, in the words of 
Ian Bremmer, a GO world, or worse, a G-minus-2 world (the US and China), according to the India 
economist Arvind Subramanian!®*! (to account for the absence of leadership of the two giants by 
opposition to the G7, the group of seven wealthiest nations — or the G20 — the G7 plus 13 other significant 
countries and organizations, which are supposed to lead). More and more often, the big problems besetting 
us take place beyond the control of even the most powerful nation states; the risks and issues to be 


confronted are increasingly globalized, interdependent and interconnected, while the global governance 
capacities to do so are failing perilously, endangered by the resurgence of nationalism. Such disconnect 
signifies not only that the most critical global issues are being addressed in a highly fragmented, thus 
inadequate, manner, but also that they are actually being exacerbated by this failure to deal with them 
properly. Thus, far from remaining constant (in terms of the risk they pose), they inflate and end up 
increasing systemic fragility. This is shown in figure 1; strong interconnections exist between global 
governance failure, climate action failure, national government failure (with which it has a self-reinforcing 
effect), social instability and of course the ability to successfully deal with pandemics. In a nutshell, global 
governance is at the nexus of all these other issues. Therefore, the concern is that, without appropriate 
global governance, we will become paralysed in our attempts to address and respond to global challenges, 
particularly when there is such a strong dissonance between short-term, domestic imperatives and long- 
term, global challenges. This is a major worry, considering that today there is no “committee to save the 
world” (the expression was used more than 20 years ago, at the height of the Asian financial crisis). 
Pursuing the argument further, one could even claim that the “general institutional decay” that Fukuyama 
describes in Political Order and Political Decay% amplifies the problem of a world devoid of global 
governance. It sets in motion a vicious cycle in which nation states deal poorly with the major challenges 
that beset them, which then feeds into the public’s distrust of the state, which in turn leads to the state’s 
being starved of authority and resources, then leading to even poorer performance and the inability or 
unwillingness to deal with issues of global governance. 


COVID-19 tells just such a story of failed global governance. From the very beginning, a vacuum 11 
global governance, exacerbated by the strained relations between the US and China, undermined 
international efforts to respond to the pandemic. At the onset of the crisis, international cooperation was 
non-existent or limited and, even during the period when it was needed the most (in the acme of the crisis: 
during the second quarter of 2020), it remained conspicuous by its absence. Instead of triggering a set of 
measures coordinated globally, COVID-19 led to the opposite: a stream of border closures, restrictions ir 
international travel and trade introduced almost without any coordination, the frequent interruption of 
medical supply distribution and the ensuing competition for resources, particularly visible in various 
attempts by several nation states to source badly needed medical equipment by any means possible. Even 
in the EU, countries initially chose to go it alone, but that course of action subsequently changed, with 
practical assistance between member countries, an amended EU budget in support of healthcare systems, 
and pooled research funds to develop treatments and vaccines. (And there have now been ambitious 
measures, which would have seemed unimaginable in the pre-pandemic era, susceptible of pushing the EU 
towards further integration, in particular a €750 billion recovery fund put forward by the European 
Commission.) In a functioning global governance framework, nations should have come together to fight a 
global and coordinated “war” against the pandemic. Instead the “my country first” response prevailed and 
severely impaired attempts to contain the expansion of the first wave of the pandemic. It also placed 
constraints on the availability of protective equipment and treatment that in turn undermined the resilience 
of national healthcare systems. Furthermore, this fragmented approach went on to jeopardize attempts to 
coordinate exit policies aimed at “restarting” the global economic engine. In the case of the pandemic, in 
contrast with other recent global crises like 9/11 or the financial crisis of 2008, the global governance 
system failed, proving either non-existent or dysfunctional. The US went on to withdraw funding from the 
WHO but, no matter the underlying rationale of this decision, the fact remains that it is the only 
organization capable of coordinating a global response to the pandemic, which means that an albeit far 
from perfect WHO is infinitely preferable to a non-existent one, an argument that Bill Gates compellingly 
and succinctly made in a tweet: “Their work is slowing the spread of COVID-19 and if that work 1: 
stopped no other organization can replace them. The world needs @WHO now more than ever.” 


This failure is not the WHO’s fault. The UN agency is merely the symptom, not the cause, of globa 
governance failure. The WHO’s deferential posture towards donor countries reflects its complete 
dependence on states agreeing to cooperate with it. The UN organization has no power to compel 
information sharing or enforce pandemic preparedness. Like other similar UN agencies, for example or 
human rights or climate change, the WHO is saddled with limited and dwindling resources: in 2018, it hac 
an annual budget of $4.2 billion, miniscule in comparison to any health budget around the world. In 


addition, it is at the perpetual mercy of member states and has effectively no tools at its disposal to 
directly monitor outbreaks, coordinate pandemic planning or ensure effective preparedness 
implementation at the country level, let alone allocate resources to those countries most in need. This 
dysfunctionality is symptomatic of a broken global governance system, and the jury is out as to whether 
existing global governance configurations like the UN and the WHO can be repurposed to address today’s 
global risks. For the time being, the bottom line is this: in the face of such a vacuum in global governance, 
only nation states are cohesive enough to be capable of taking collective decisions, but this model doesn’t 
work in the case of world risks that require concerted global decisions. 


The world will be a very dangerous place if we do not fix multilateral institutions. Global 
coordination will be even more necessary in the aftermath of the epidemiological crisis, for it is 
inconceivable that the global economy could “restart” without sustained international cooperation. Without 
it, we’ll be heading towards “a poorer, meaner and smaller world” BA 


1.4.3. The growing rivalry between China and the US 


In the post-pandemic era, COVID-19 might be remembered as the turning point that ushered in a “new 
type of cold war’’!®8! between China and the US (the two words “new type” matter considerably: unlike the 
Soviet Union, China is not seeking to impose its ideology around the world). Prior to the pandemic 
tensions between the two dominant powers were already building up in many different domains (trade, 
property rights, military bases in the South China Sea, and tech and investment in strategic industries ir 
particular), but after 40 years of strategic engagement, the US and China now seem unable to bridge the 
ideological and political divides that separate them. Far from uniting the two geopolitical giants, the 
pandemic did the exact opposite by exacerbating their rivalry and intensifying competition between them. 


Most analysts would concur that, during the COVID-19 crisis, the political and ideological fracture 
between the two giants grew. According to Wang Jisi, a renowned Chinese scholar and Dean of the School 
of International Studies at Peking University, the fallout from the pandemic has pushed China-US relation: 
to their worst level since 1979, when formal ties were established. In his opinion, the bilateral economic 
and technological decoupling is “already irreversible”,!82! and it could go as far as the “global system 
breaking into two parts” warns Wang Hutyao, President of the Center for China and Globalization ir 
Beijing.22 Even public figures have expressed publicly their concern. In an article published in June 
2020, Lee Hsien Loong, Prime Minister of Singapore, warned against the perils of confrontation betwee 
the US and China, which, in his own words: “raises profound questions about Asia’s future and the shape 
of the emerging international order”. He added that: “Southeast Asian countries, including Singapore, are 
especially concerned, as they live at the intersection of the interests of various major powers and must 
avoid being caught in the middle or forced into invidious choices.” 2 


Views, of course, differ radically on which country is “right” or going to come out “on top” by 
benefiting from the perceived weaknesses and fragilities of the other. But it is essential to contextualize 
them. There isn’t a “right” view and a “wrong” view, but different and often diverging interpretations that 
frequently correlate with the origin, culture and personal history of those who profess them. Pursuing 
further the “quantum world” metaphor mentioned earlier, it could be inferred from quantum physic that 
objective reality does not exist. We think that observation and measurement define an “objective” opinion, 
but the micro-world of atoms and particles (like the macro-world of geopolitics) is governed by the 
strange rules of quantum mechanics in which two different observers are entitled to their own opinions 
(this is called a “superposition”: “particles can be in several places or states at once”).4! In the world of 
international affairs, if two different observers are entitled to their own opinions, that makes them 
subjective, but no less real and no less valid. If an observer can only make sense of the “reality” through 
different idiosyncratic lenses, this forces us to rethink our notion of objectivity. It is evident that the 
representation of reality depends on the position of the observer. In that sense, a “Chinese” view and a 
“US” view can co-exist, together with multiple other views along that continuum — all of them real! To a 
considerable extent and for understandable reasons, the Chinese view of the world and its place in it is 
influenced by the humiliation suffered during the first Opium War in 1840 and the subsequent invasion in 


1900 when the Eight Nation Alliance looted Beijing and other Chinese cities before demanding 
compensation.23! Conversely, how the US views the world and its place in it is largely based on the 
values and principles that have shaped American public life since the country’s founding.!4! These have 
determined both its pre-eminent world position and its unique attractiveness for many immigrants for 250 
years. The US perspective is also rooted in the unrivalled dominance it has enjoyed over the rest of the 
world for the past few decades and the inevitable doubts and insecurities that come with a relative loss of 
absolute supremacy. For understandable reasons, both China and the US have a rich history (China’s goes 
back 5,000 years) of which they are proud, leading them, as Kishore Mahbubani observed, to overestimate 
their own strengths and underestimate the strengths of the other. 


Vindicating the point above, all analysts and forecasters who specialize in China, the US, or both, have 
access to more or less the same data and information (now a global commodity), see, hear and read more 
or less the same things, but sometimes reach diametrically opposed conclusions. Some see the US as the 
ultimate winner, others argue that China has already won, and a third group states that there’ll be no 
winners. Let’s briefly review each of their arguments in turn. 


China as a winner 


The argument of those who claim that the pandemic crisis has benefited China while exposing the 
weaknesses of the US is threefold. 


l. It has made the American strength as the world’s most prominent military power irrelevant in the 
face of an invisible and microscopic enemy. 
2. In the words of the American academic who coined the expression, it hurt the US soft power 


because of “the incompetence of its response”.!25! (An important caveat: the issue of whether a 
public response to COVID-19 was “competent” or “incompetent” has given rise to a myriad o 
opinions and provoked much disagreement. Yet, it remains difficult to pass judgement. In the US, 
for example, the policy response was to a large extent the responsibility of states and even 
cities. Hence, in effect, there was no national US policy response as such. What we are 
discussing here are subjective opinions that shaped public attitudes.) 

3. It has exposed aspects of American society that some may find shocking, like the deep 
inequalities in the face of the outbreak, the lack of universal medical coverage and the issue of 
systemic racism raised by the Black Lives Matter movement. 


All these prompted Kishore Mahbubani, an influential analyst of the rivalry that opposes the US anc 
China,°! to argue that COVID-19 has reversed the roles of both countries in terms of dealing witt 
disasters and supporting others. While in the past the US was always the first to arrive with aid where 
assistance was needed (like on 26 December 2004 when a major tsunami hit Indonesia), this role now 
belongs to China, he says. In March 2020, China sent to Italy 31 tons of medical equipment (ventilators 
masks and protective suits) that the EU could not provide. In his opinion, the 6 billion people whc 
compose “‘the rest of the world” and live in 191 countries have already begun preparing themselves for the 
US-China geopolitical contest. Mahbubani says that it is their choices that will determine who wins the 
rivalry contest and that these will be based on “the cold calculus of reason to work out cost-benefit 
analyses of what both the U.S. and China have to offer them’! Sentiments may not play much of a role 
because all these countries will base their choice on which, the US or China, will at the end of the day 
improve their citizens’ living conditions, but a vast majority of them do not want to be caught in a 
geopolitical zero-sum game and would prefer to keep all their options open (1.e. not to be forced to choose 
between the US and China). However, as the example of Huawei has shown, even traditional US allie: 
like France, Germany and the UK are being pressured by the US to do so. The decisions that countrie 
make when facing such a stark choice will ultimately determine who emerges as the winner in the growing 
rivalry between the US and China. 


The US as a winner 


In the camp of America as the ultimate winner, arguments are centred on the inherent strengths of the 
US as well as the perceived structural weaknesses of China. 


The “US as a winner” proponents think it is premature to call for an abrupt end of US supremacy in the 
post-pandemic era and offer the following argument: the country may be declining in relative terms, but it 
is still a formidable hegemon in absolute terms and continues to possess a considerable amount of soft 
power; its appeal as a global destination may be waning somehow, but it nonetheless remains strong as 
shown by the success of American universities abroad and the appeal of its cultural industry. In addition, 
the dollar’s domination as a global currency used in trade and perceived as a safe haven remains largely 
unchallenged for the moment. This translates into considerable geopolitical power, enabling the US 
authorities to exclude companies and even countries (like Iran or Venezuela) from the dollar system. As 
we saw in the preceding chapter, this may change in the future but, over the next few years, there is no 
alternative to the world’s dominance of the US dollar. More fundamentally, proponents of US 
“irreducibility” will argue with Ruchir Sharma that: “US economic supremacy has repeatedly provec 
declinists wrong”.28 They will also agree with Winston Churchill, who once observed that the US has ar 
innate capability to learn from its mistakes when he remarked that the US always did the right thing when 
all the alternatives have been exhausted. 


Leaving aside the highly charged political argument (democracy versus autocracy), those who believe 
that the US will remain a “winner” for many more years also stress that China faces its own headwinds or 
its path to global superpower status. Those most frequently mentioned are the following: 1) it suffers from 
a demographic disadvantage, with a fast-ageing population and a working-age population that peaked in 
2015; 2) its influence in Asia is constrained by existing territorial disputes with Brunei, India, Indonesia. 
Japan, Malaysia, the Philippines and Viet Nam; and 3) it is highly energy-dependent. 


No winner 


What do those who claim that “the pandemic bodes ill for both American and Chinese power — and for 
the global order” think?!“! They argue that, like almost all other countries around the world, both China 
and the US are certain to suffer massive economic damage that will limit their capacity to extend their 
reach and influence. China, whose trade sector represents more than a third of total GDP, will find it 
difficult to launch a sustained economic recovery when its large trading partners (like the US) are 
drastically retrenching. As for the US, its over-indebtedness will sooner or later constrain post-recovery 
spending, with the ever-present risk that the current economic crisis metastasizes into a systemic financial 
crisis. 


Referring in the case of both countries to the economic hit and domestic political difficulties, the 
doubters assert that both countries are likely to emerge from this crisis significantly diminished. “Neither a 
new Pax Sinica nor a renewed Pax Americana will rise from the ruins. Rather, both powers will be 
weakened, at home and abroad”. 


An underlying reason for the “no winner” argument is an intriguing idea put forward by several 
academics, most notably Niall Ferguson. Essentially, it says that the corona crisis has exposed the failure 
of superpowers like the US and China by highlighting the success of small states. In the words o: 
Ferguson: “The real lesson here is not that the U.S. is finished and China is going to be the dominan 
power of the 21st century. I think the reality is that all the superpowers — the United States, the People's 
Republic of China and the European Union — have been exposed as highly dysfunctional.’ H00] Being big, 
as the proponents of this idea argue, entails diseconomies of scale: countries or empires have grown so 
large as to reach a threshold beyond which they cannot effectively govern themselves. This in turn is the 
reason why small economies like Singapore, Iceland, South Korea and Israel seem to have done bette: 
than the US in containing the pandemic and dealing with it. 


Predicting is a guessing game for fools. The simple truth is that nobody can tell with any degree of 
reasonable confidence or certainty how the rivalry between the US and China will evolve — apart fron 


saying that it will inevitably grow. The pandemic has exacerbated the rivalry that opposes the incumbent 
and the emerging power. The US has stumbled in the pandemic crisis and its influence has waned. 
Meanwhile, China may be trying to benefit from the crisis by expanding its reach abroad. We know very 
little about what the future holds in terms of strategic competition between China and the US. It will 
oscillate between two extremes: a contained and manageable deterioration tempered by business interests 
at one end of the spectrum, to permanent and all-out hostility at the other. 


1.4.4. Fragile and failing states 


The boundaries between state fragility, a failing state and a failed one are fluid and tenuous. In today’s 
complex and adaptive world, the principle of non-linearity means that suddenly a fragile state can turn into 
a failed state and that, conversely, a failed state can see its situation improve with equal celerity thanks to 
the intermediation of international organizations or even an infusion of foreign capital. In the coming years, 
as the pandemic inflicts hardship globally, it is most likely that the dynamic will only go one way for the 
world’s poorest and most fragile countries: from bad to worse. In short, many states that exhibit 
characteristics of fragility risk failing. 


State fragility remains one of the most critical global challenges, particularly prevalent in Africa. Its 
causes are multiple and intertwined; they range from economic disparity, social issues, political 
corruption and inefficiencies, to external or internal conflicts and natural disasters. Today, it is estimated 
that around 1.8-2 billion people lived in fragile states, a number that will certainly increase in the post- 
pandemic era because fragile countries are particularly vulnerable to an outbreak of COVID-19U8) The 
very essence of their fragility — weak state capacity and the associated inability to ensure the fundamental 
functions of basic public services and security — makes them less able to cope with the virus. The situation 
is even worse in failing and failed states that are almost always victims of extreme poverty and fractious 
violence and, as such, can barely or no longer perform basic public functions like education, security or 
governance. Within their power vacuum, helpless people fall victim to competing factions and crime, often 
compelling the UN or a neighbouring state (not always well intentioned) to intervene to prevent a 
humanitarian disaster. For many such states, the pandemic will be the exogenous shock that forces them to 
fail and fall even further. 


For all these reasons, it is almost a tautology to state that the damage inflicted by the pandemic to 
fragile and failing states will be much deeper and longer-lasting than in the richer and most developed 
economies. It will devastate some of the world’s most vulnerable communities. In many cases, economic 
disaster will trigger some form of political instability and outbreaks of violence because the world’s 
poorest countries will suffer from two predicaments: first, the breakdown in trade and supply chains 
caused by the pandemic will provoke immediate devastation like no remittances or increased hunger; and, 
second, further down the line, they will endure a prolonged and severe loss of employment and income. 
This is the reason why the global outbreak has such potential to wreak havoc in the world’s poorest 
countries. It is there that economic decline will have an even more immediate effect on societies. Across 
large swathes of sub-Saharan Africa, in particular, but also in parts of Asia and Latin America, millions 
depend on a meagre daily income to feed their families. Any lockdown or health crisis caused by the 
coronavirus could rapidly create widespread desperation and disorder, potentially triggering massive 
unrest with global knock-on effects. The implications will be particularly damaging for all those countries 
caught in the midst of a conflict. For them, the pandemic will inevitably disrupt humanitarian assistance 
and aid flows. It will also limit peace operations and postpone diplomatic efforts to bring the conflicts to 
an end. 


Geopolitical shocks have a propensity to take observers by surprise, with ripple and knock-on effects 
that create second-, third- and more-order consequences, but currently where are the risks most apparent? 


All commodity-countries are at risk (Norway and a few others do not qualify). At the time of writing, 
they are being hit particularly hard by the collapse in energy and commodity prices that are exacerbating 
the problems posed by the pandemic and all the other issues with which they conflate (unemployment, 


inflation, inadequate health systems and, of course, poverty). For rich and relatively developed energy- 
dependent economies like the Russian Federation and Saudi Arabia, the collapse of oil prices “only” 
represents a considerable economic blow, putting strained budgets and foreign exchange reserves under 
strain, and posing acute medium- and long-term risks. But for lower-income countries like South Sudar 
where oil accounts for the quasi totality of exports (99%), the blow could simply be devastating. This is 
true for many other fragile commodity countries. Outright collapse is not an outlandish scenario for 
petrostates like Ecuador or Venezuela, where the virus could overwhelm the countries’ few functioning 
hospitals very quickly. Meanwhile in Iran, US sanctions are compounding the problems associated witt 
the high rate of COVID-19 infection. 


Particularly at risk now are many countries in the Middle East and Maghreb, where the economic pait 
was increasingly apparent before the pandemic and with restless, youthful populations and rampant 
unemployment. The triple blow of COVID-19, the collapse in oil prices (for some) and the freeze i1 
tourism (a vital source of employment and foreign currency earnings) could trigger a wave of massive 
anti-government demonstrations reminiscent of the Arab Spring in 2011. In an ominous sign, at the end of 
April 2020 and in the midst of the lockdown, riots over joblessness concerns and soaring poverty took 
place in Lebanon. 


The pandemic has brought the issue of food security back with a vengeance, and in many countries it 
could entail a humanitarian and food crisis catastrophe. Officials from the UN Food and Agriculture 
Organization predict that the number of people suffering from acute food insecurity could double in 2020 
to 265 million. The combination of movement and trade restrictions caused by the pandemic with an 
increase in unemployment and limited or no access to food could trigger large-scale social unrest 
followed by mass movements of migration and refugees. In fragile and failing states, the pandemic 
exacerbates existing food shortages through barriers to trade and disruption in global food supply chains. It 
does so to such a considerable extent that on 21 April 2020, David Beasley, Executive Director of the UN 
World Food Programme, warned the UN Security Council that “multiple famines of biblical proportions’ 
had become possible in about three dozen countries, most notably Yemen, Congo, Afghanistan, Venezuela, 
Ethiopia, South Sudan, Syria, Sudan, Nigeria and Haiti. 


In the poorest countries of the world, the lockdowns and the economic recession happening in high- 
income countries will trigger major income losses for the working poor and all those who depend on them. 
The decrease in overseas remittances that account for such a large proportion of GDP (more than 30%) ir 
some countries like Nepal, Tonga or Somalia is a case in point. It will inflict a devastating shock to their 
economies with dramatic social implications. According to the World Bank, the impact of lockdowns and 
the ensuing economic “hibernation” that happened in so many countries around the world will cause a 20% 
decline in remittance to low- and middle-income countries, froma $554 billion last year to $445 billion in 
2020.U! In larger countries like Egypt, India, Pakistan, Nigeria and the Philippines, for whicl 
remittances are a crucial source of external financing, this will create a lot of hardship and render their 
economic, social and political situation even more fragile, with the very real possibility of destabilization. 
Then, there is tourism, one of the hardest-hit industries from the pandemic, which is an economic lifeline 
for many poor nations. In countries like Ethiopia where tourism revenues account for almost half (47%) of 
total exports, the corresponding loss of income and employment will inflict considerable economic and 
social pain. The same goes for the Maldives, Cambodia and several others. 


Then, there are all the conflict zones where many armed groups are thinking about how to use the 
excuse of the pandemic to move their agenda forward (like in Afghanistan where the Taliban is asking that 
its prisoners be released from jail, or in Somalia where the al-Shabaab group presents COVID-19 as a 
attempt to destabilize them). The global ceasefire plea made on 23 March 2020 by the UN secretary- 
general has fallen on deaf ears. Of 43 countries with at least 50 reported events of organized violence in 
2020, only 10 responded positively (most often with simple statements of support but no commitment to 
action). Among the other 31 countries with ongoing conflicts, the actors failed not only to take steps to 
meet the call, but many actually increased the level of organized violence.U%! The early hopes that 
concerns with the pandemic and the ensuing health emergency might curb long-running conflicts and 


catalyse peace negotiations have evaporated. This is yet another example of the pandemic not only failing 
to arrest a troubling or dangerous trend but in fact accelerating it. 


Wealthier countries ignore the tragedy unfolding in fragile and failing countries at their peril. In one 
way or another, risks will reverberate through greater instability or even chaos. One of the most obvious 
knock-on effects for the richer parts of the world of economic misery, discontent and hunger in the most 
fragile and poorest states will consist in a new wave of mass migration in its direction, like those that 
occurred in Europe in 2016. 


1.5. Environmental reset 


At first glance, the pandemic and the environment might seem to be only distantly related cousins; but 
they are much closer and more intertwined than we think. Both have and will continue to interact in 
unpredictable and distinctive ways, ranging from the part played by diminished biodiversity in the 
behaviour of infectious diseases to the effect that COVID-19 might have on climate change, thu: 
illustrating the perilously subtle balance and complex interactions between humankind and nature. 


Furthermore, in global risk terms, it is with climate change and ecosystem collapse (the two key 
environmental risks) that the pandemic most easily equates. The three represent, by nature and to varying 
degrees, existential threats to humankind, and we could argue that COVID-19 has already given us é 
glimpse, or foretaste, of what a full-fledged climate crisis and ecosystem collapse could entail from an 
economic perspective: combined demand and supply shocks, and disruption to trade and supply chains 
with ripple and knock-on effects that amplify risks (and in some cases opportunities) in the other macro 
categories: geopolitics, societal issues and technology. If climate change, ecosystem collapse and 
pandemics look so similar as global risks, how do they really compare? They possess many common 
attributes while displaying strong dissimilarities. 


The five main shared attributes are: 1) they are known (i.e. white swan) systemic risks that propagate 
very fast in our interconnected world and, in so doing, amplify other risks from different categories; 2) 
they are non-linear, meaning that beyond a certain threshold, or tipping point, they can exercise 
catastrophic effects (like “superspreading” in a particular location and then overwhelming the capabilities 
of the health system in the case of the pandemic); 3) the probabilities and distribution of their impacts are 
very hard, if not impossible, to measure — they are constantly shifting and having to be reconsidered under 
revised assumptions, which in turn makes them extremely difficult to manage from a policy perspective; 4) 
they are global in nature and therefore can only be properly addressed in a globally coordinated fashion; 
and 5) they affect disproportionately the already most vulnerable countries and segments of the population. 


And what are their dissimilarities? There are several, most of which are of a conceptual and 
methodological nature (like a pandemic being a contagion risk while climate change and ecosystem 
collapse are accumulation risks), but the two that matter the most are: 1) the time-horizon difference (it has 
a critical bearing on policies and mitigating actions); and 2) the causality problem (it makes public 
acceptance of the mitigation strategies more difficult): 


1. Pandemics are a quasi-instantaneous risk, whose imminence and danger are visible to all. An 
outbreak threatens our survival — as individuals or a species — and we therefore respond 
immediately and with determination when faced with the risk. By contrast, climate change and 
nature loss are gradual and cumulative, with effects that are discernible mostly in the medium and 
long term (and despite more and more climate related and “exceptional” nature loss events, there 
are still significant numbers who remain unconvinced of the immediacy of the climate crisis). 
This crucial difference between the respective time-horizons of a pandemic and that of climate 
change and nature loss means that a pandemic risk requires immediate action that will be 
followed by a rapid result, while climate change and nature loss also require immediate action, 
but the result (or “future reward”, in the jargon of economists) will only follow with a certain 
time lag. Mark Carney, former Governor of the Bank of England who is now the UN Specia 
Envoy for Climate Action and Finance, has observed that this problem of time asynchronicity 
generates a “tragedy of the horizon”: contrary to immediate and observable risks, climate change 
risks may seem distant (in terms of time and geography), in which case they will not be 
responded to with the gravity they deserve and demand. As an example, the material risk that 
global warming and rising waters pose for a physical asset (like a beachside holiday resort) or a 
company (like a hotel group) will not necessarily be considered as material by investors and will 
therefore not be priced in by the markets. 


2. The causality problem is easy to grasp, as are the reasons that make respective policies so much 


more difficult to implement. In the case of the pandemic, the causation link between the virus and 
the disease is obvious: SARS-CoV-2 causes COVID-19. Apart from a handful of conspirac 
theorists, nobody will dispute that. In the case of environmental risks, it is much more difficult to 
attribute direct causality to a specific event. Often, scientists cannot point to a direct link of 
causation between climate change and a specific weather event (like a drought or the severity of a 
hurricane). Similarly, they don’t always agree about how a specific human activity affects 
particular species facing extinction. This makes it incredibly more difficult to mitigate climate 
change and nature loss risks. While for a pandemic, a majority of citizens will tend to agree with 
the necessity to impose coercive measures, they will resist constraining policies in the case of 
environmental risks where the evidence can be disputed. A more fundamental reason also exists: 
fighting a pandemic does not require a substantial change of the underlying socio-economic 
model and of our consumption habits. Fighting environmental risks does. 


1.5.1. Coronavirus and the environment 


1.5.1.1. Nature and zoonotic diseases 


Zoonotic diseases are those that spread from animals to humans. Most experts and conservationists 
agree that they have drastically increased in recent years, particularly because of deforestation (a 
phenomenon also linked to an increase in carbon dioxide emissions), which augments the risk of close 
human-animal interaction and contamination. For many years, researchers thought that natural 
environments like tropical forests and their rich wildlife represented a threat to humans because this is 
where the pathogens and viruses at the origin of new diseases in humans such as dengue, Ebola and HIV 
could be found. Today, we know this is wrong because the causation goes the other way. As David 
Quammen, author of Spillover: Animal Infections and the Next Human Pandemic argues: “We invade 
tropical forests and other wild landscapes, which harbor so many species of animals and plants — and 
within those creatures, so many unknown viruses. We cut the trees; we kill the animals or cage them and 
send them to markets. We disrupt ecosystems, and we shake viruses loose from their natural hosts. When 
that happens, they need a new host. Often, we are it.” 04 By now, an increasing number of scientists have 
shown that it is in fact the destruction of biodiversity caused by humans that is the source of new viruses 
like COVID-19. These researchers have coalesced around the new discipline of “planetary health” tha 
studies the subtle and complex connections that exist between the well-being of humans, other living 
species and entire ecosystems, and their findings have made it clear that the destruction of biodiversity 
will increase the number of pandemics. 


In a recent letter to the US Congress, 100 wildlife and environmental groups estimate that zoonotic 
diseases have quadrupled over the past 50 years.) Since 1970, land-use changes have had the largest 
relative negative impact on nature (and in the process caused a quarter of man-made emissions). 
Agriculture alone covers more than one-third of the terrestrial land surface and is the economic activity 
that disrupts nature the most. A recent academic review concludes that agriculture drivers are associated 
with more than 50% of zoonotic diseases.) As human activities like agriculture (with many others like 
mining, logging or tourism) encroach on natural ecosystems, they break down the barriers between human 
populations and animals, creating the conditions for infectious diseases to emerge by spilling from animals 
to humans. The loss of animals’ natural habitat and the wildlife trade are particularly relevant because 
when animals known as being linked to particular diseases (like bats and pangolins with the coronavirus) 
are taken out of the wild and moved into cities, a wildlife disease reservoir is simply transported into a 
densely populated area. This is what might have happened at the market in Wuhan where the novel 
coronavirus is believed to have originated (the Chinese authorities have since permanently banned 
wildlife trade and consumption). Nowadays, most scientists would agree that the greater population 
growth is, the more we disturb the environment, the more intensive farming becomes without adequate 
biosecurity, the higher the risk of new epidemics. The key antidote currently available to us to contain the 
progression of zoonotic diseases is the respect and preservation of the natural environment and the active 
protection of biodiversity. To do this effectively, it will be incumbent on us all to rethink our relationship 
with nature and question why we have become so alienated from it. In the concluding chapter, we offer 


specific recommendations on the form that a “nature-friendly’ recovery may take. 


1.5.1.2. Air pollution and pandemic risk 


It’s been known for years that air pollution, largely caused by emissions that also contribute to global 
warming, is a silent killer, linked to various health conditions, ranging from diabetes and cancer to 
cardiovascular and respiratory diseases. According to the WHO, 90% of the world’s population breathes 
air that fails to meet its safety guidelines, causing the premature death of 7 million people each year and 
prompting the organization to qualify air pollution as a “public-health emergency”. 


We now know that air pollution worsens the impact of any particular coronavirus (not only the current 
SARS-CoV-2) on our health. As early as 2003, a study published in the midst of the SARS epidemi 
suggested that air pollution might explain the variation in the level of lethality,4°4 making it clear for the 
first time that the greater the level of air pollution, the greater the likelihood of death from the disease 
caused by a coronavirus. Since then, a growing body of research has shown how a lifetime of breathing 
dirtier air can make people more susceptible to the coronavirus. In the US, a recent medical paper 
concluded that those regions with more polluted air will experience higher risks of death from COVID-19 
showing that US counties with higher pollution levels will suffer higher numbers of hospitalizations and 
numbers of deaths.U°! A consensus has formed in the medical and public community that there is a 
synergistic effect between air pollution exposure and the possible occurrence of COVID-19, and a worse 
outcome when the virus does strike. The research, still embryonic but expanding fast, hasn’t proved yet 
that a link of causation exists, but it unambiguously exposes a strong correlation between air pollution and 
the spread of the coronavirus and its severity. It seems that air pollution in general, and the concentration 
of particulate matter in particular, impair the airways — the lungs’ first line of defence — meaning that 
people (irrespective of their age) who live in highly polluted cities will face a greater risk of catching 
COVID-19 and dying from it. This may explain why people in Lombardy (one of Europe’s most pollute 
regions) who had contracted the virus were shown to be twice as likely to die from COVID-19 thar 
people almost anywhere else in Italy. 


1.5.1.3. Lockdown and carbon emissions 


It is too early to define the amount by which global carbon dioxide emissions will fall in 2020, but the 
International Energy Agency (IEA) estimates in itsGlobal Energy Review 2020 that they will fall by 
8%.H09] Even though this figure would correspond to the largest annual reduction on record, it is still 
miniscule compared to the size of the problem and it remains inferior to the annual reduction in emissions 
of 7.6% over the next decade that the UN thinks is necessary to hold the global rise in temperatures below 
15°C Hal 


Considering the severity of the lockdowns, the 8% figure looks rather disappointing. It seems to 
suggest that small individual actions (consuming much less, not using our cars and not flying) are of little 
significance when compared to the size of emissions generated by electricity, agriculture and industry, the 
“big-ticket emitters” that continued to operate during the lockdowns (with the partial exception of some 
industries). What it also reveals is that the biggest “offenders” in terms of carbon emissions aren’t always 
those often perceived as the obvious culprits. A recent sustainability report shows that the total carbon 
emissions generated by the electricity production required to power our electronic devices and transmit 
their data are roughly equivalent to that of the global airline industry. HH! The conclusion? Even 
unprecedented and draconian lockdowns with a third of the world population confined to their homes for 
more than a month came nowhere near to being a viable decarbonization strategy because, even so, the 
world economy kept emitting large amounts of carbon dioxide. What then might such a strategy look like? 
The considerable size and scope of the challenge can only be addressed by a combination of: 1) a radical 
and major systemic change in how we produce the energy we need to function; and 2) structural changes in 
our consumption behaviour. If, in the post-pandemic era, we decide to resume our lives just as before (by 
driving the same cars, by flying to the same destinations, by eating the same things, by heating our house 
the same way, and so on), the COVID-19 crisis will have gone to waste as far as climate policies arce 


concerned. Conversely, if some of the habits we were forced to adopt during the pandemic translate into 
structural changes in behaviour, the climate outcome might be different. Commuting less, working remotely 
a bit more, bicycling and walking instead of driving to keep the air of our cities as clean as it was during 
the lockdowns, vacationing nearer to home: all these, if aggregated at scale, could lead to a sustained 
reduction in carbon emissions. This brings us to the all-important question of whether the pandemic will 
eventually exercise a positive or negative effect on climate change policies. 


1.5.2. Impact of the pandemic on climate change and other 
environmental policies 


The pandemic is destined to dominate the policy landscape for years, with the serious risk that it could 
overshadow environmental concerns. In a telling anecdote, the convention centre in Glasgow where the 
UN COP-26 Climate Summit should have taken place in November 2020 was converted in April into . 
hospital for COVID-19 patients. Already, climate negotiations have been delayed and policy initiatives 
postponed, nourishing the narrative that, for a long while, governmental leaders will only be paying 
attention to the multifaceted range of immediate problems created by the pandemic crisis. Another 
narrative has also emerged, elaborated by some national leaders, senior business executives and 
prominent opinion-makers. It runs along these lines that the COVID-19 crisis cannot go to waste and tha 
now is the time to enact sustainable environmental policies. 


In reality, what happens with the fight against climate change in the post-pandemic era could go in two 
opposite directions. The first corresponds to the narrative above: the economic consequences of the 
pandemic are so painful, difficult to address and complex to implement that most governments around the 
world may decide to “temporarily” put aside concerns about global warming to focus on the economic 
recovery. If such is the case, policy decisions will support and stimulate fossil-fuel heavy and carbon- 
emitting industries by subsidizing them. They will also roll back stringent environmental standards seen as 
a stumbling block on the road to rapid economic recovery and will encourage companies and consumers to 
produce and consume as much “stuff” as possible. The second is spurred by a different narrative, in which 
businesses and governments are emboldened by a new social conscience among large segments of the 
general population that life can be different, and is pushed by activists: the moment must be seized to take 
advantage of this unique window of opportunity to redesign a more sustainable economy for the greater 
good of our societies. 


Let’s examine both divergent possible outcomes in more detail. Needless to say, they are country and 
region (EU) dependent. No two countries will adopt the same policies nor move at the same speed but. 
ultimately, they should all embrace the direction of the less carbon-intensive trend. 


Three key reasons could explain why this is not a given and why the focus on the environment could 
fade when the pandemic starts retreating: 


1. Governments could decide that it is in the best collective interest to pursue growth at “any cost” in 
order to cushion the impact on unemployment. 


2. Companies will be under such pressure to increase revenues that sustainability in general and 
climate considerations in particular will become secondary. 


3. Low oil prices (if sustained, which is likely) could encourage both consumers and businesses to 
rely even more on carbon-intensive energy. 


These three reasons are cogent enough to make them compelling, but there are others that might just 
succeed in pushing the trend in the other direction. Four in particular could succeed in making the world 
cleaner and more sustainable: 


1. Enlightened leadership. Some leaders and decision-makers who were already at the forefront of 
the fight against climate change may want to take advantage of the shock inflicted by the pandemic 


to implement long-lasting and wider environmental changes. They will, in effect, make “good 
use” of the pandemic by not letting the crisis go to waste. The exhortation of different leaders 
ranging from HRH the Prince of Wales to Andrew Cuomo to “build it back better” goes in tha 
direction. So does a dual declaration made by the IEA with Dan Jorgensen, Minister for Climate 
Energy and Utilities of Denmark, suggesting that clean energy transitions could help kick-start 
economies: “Around the world, leaders are getting ready now, drawing up massive economic 
stimulus packages. Some of these plans will provide short-term boosts, others will shape 
infrastructure for decades to come. We believe that by making clean energy an integral part of 
their plans, governments can deliver jobs and economic growth while also ensuring that their 
energy systems are modernised, more resilient and less polluting.” H21 Governments led by 
enlightened leaders will make their stimulus packages conditional upon green commitments. They 
will, for example, provide more generous financial conditions for companies with low-carbon 
business models. 


2. Risk-awareness. The pandemic played the role of a great “risk-awakening”, making us much more 
aware of the risks we collectively face and reminding us that our world is tightly interconnected. 
COVID-19 made it clear that we ignore science and expertise at our peril, and that the 
consequences of our collective actions can be considerable. Hopefully, some of these lessons that 
offer us a better understanding of what an existential risk really means and entails will now be 
transferred to climate risks. As Nicholas Stern, Chair of the Grantham Research Institute o1 
Climate Change and the Environment, stated: “What we have seen from all of this, is that we car 
make changes (...). We have to recognise there will be other pandemics and be better prepared. 
[But] we must also recognise that climate change is a deeper and bigger threat that doesn’t go 
away, and is just as urgent.” HBI Having worried for months about the pandemic and its effect on 
our lungs, we’ll become obsessed about clean air; during the lockdowns, a significant number of 
us saw and smelled for ourselves the benefits of reduced air pollution, possibly prompting a 
collective realization that we just have a few years to address the worst consequences of global 
warming and climate change. If this is the case, societal (collective and individual) changes will 
follow. 


3. Change in behaviour. As a consequence of the point above, societal attitudes and demands may 
evolve towards greater sustainability to a greater degree than commonly assumed. Our 
consumption patterns changed dramatically during the lockdowns by forcing us to focus on the 
essential and giving us no choice but to adopt “greener living’. This may last, prompting us to 
disregard everything that we do not really need, and putting into motion a virtuous circle for the 
environment. Likewise, we may decide that working from home (when possible) is good for both 
the environment and our individual well-being (commuting is a “destroyer” of well-being — the 
longer it is, the more detrimental it becomes to our physical and mental health). These structural 
changes in how we work, consume and invest may take a little while before they become 
widespread enough to make a real difference but, as we argued before, what matters is the 
direction and the strength of the trend. The poet and philosopher Lao Tzu was right in saying: “A 
journey of a thousand miles begins with a single step.” We are just at the beginning of a long and 
painful recovery and, for many of us, thinking about sustainability may seem like a luxury but 
when things start to improve we’ll collectively remember that a relation of causality exists 
between air pollution and COVID-19. Then sustainability will cease to be secondary and climat 
change (so closely correlated with air pollution) will move to the forefront of our 
preoccupations. What social scientists call “behavioural contagion” (the way in which attitudes, 
ideas and behaviour spread throughout the population) might then work its magic! 


4. Activism. Some analysts ventured that the pandemic would provoke the obsolescence of activism, 
but the exact opposite may well prove to be true. According to a group of American and 
European academics, the coronavirus has emboldened the motivation for change and triggered 
new tools and strategies in terms of social activism. Over the course of just several weeks, this 
group of researchers collected data on various forms of social activism and identified almost 100 


distinct methods of non-violent action, including physical, virtual and hybrid actions. Their 
conclusion: “Emergencies often prove to be the forge in which new ideas and opportunities are 
hammered out. While it is impossible to predict what the long-term effects of such growing skill 
and awareness may be, it’s clear that people power has not diminished. Instead, movements 
around the world are adapting to remote organizing, building their bases, sharpening their 
messaging, and planning strategies for what comes next”.4 If their assessment is correct, social 
activism, repressed by necessity during the lockdowns and their various measures of physical and 
social distancing, may re-emerge with renewed vigour once the periods of confinement are over. 
Emboldened by what they saw during the lockdowns (no air pollution), climate activists will 
redouble their efforts, imposing further pressure on companies and investors. As we will see in 
Chapter 2, investors’ activism will also be a force to be reckoned with. It will strengthen the 
cause of social activists by adding an extra and powerful dimension to it. Let’s imagine the 
following situation to illustrate the point: a group of green activists could demonstrate in front of 
a coal-fired power plant to demand greater enforcement of pollution regulations, while a group of 
investors does the same in the boardroom by depriving the plant access to capital. 


Across the four reasons, scattered factual evidence gives us hope that the green trend will eventually 
prevail. It comes from different domains but converges towards the conclusion that the future could be 
greener than we commonly assume. To corroborate this conviction, four observations intersect with the 
four reasons provided: 


1. In June 2020, BP, one of the world’s oil and gas “supermajors”, slashed the value of its assets by 
$17.5 billion, having come to the conclusion that the pandemic will accelerate a global shift 
towards cleaner forms of energy. Other energy companies are about to make a similar move.U45 
In the same spirit, major global companies like Microsoft have committed to becoming carbon 
negative by 2030. 


2. The European Green Deal launched by the European Commission is a massive endeavour and the 
most tangible manifestation yet of public authorities deciding not to let the COVID-19 crisis go tc 
waste.U16l The plan commits €1 trillion for lowering emissions and investing in the circular 
economy, with the aim of making the EU the first carbon-neutral continent by 2050 (in terms of 
net emissions) and decoupling economic growth from resource use. 


3. Various international surveys show that a large majority of citizens around the world want the 
economic recovery from the corona crisis to prioritize climate change. In the countries that 
compose the G20, a sizeable majority of 65% of citizens support a green recovery.U181 


4. Some cities like Seoul are furthering their commitment to climate and environment policies by 
implementing their own “Green New Deal”, framed as one way to mitigate the pandemic 
fallout U2! 


The direction of the trend is clear but, ultimately, systemic change will come from policy-makers and 
business leaders willing to take advantage of COVID stimulus packages to kick-start the nature-positive 
economy. This will not only be about public investments. The key to crowding private capital into new 
sources of nature-positive economic value will be to shift key policy levers and public finance incentives 
as part of a wider economic reset. There is a strong case for acting more forcefully on spatial planning and 
land-use regulations, public finance and subsidy reform, innovation policies that help to drive expansion 
and deployment in addition to R&D, blended finance and better measurement of natural capital as a key 
economic asset. Many governments are starting to act, but much more is needed to tip the system towards a 
nature-positive new norm and make a majority of people all over the world realize this is not only an 
imperious necessity but also a considerable opportunity. A policy paper prepared by Systemiq in 
collaboration with the World Economic Forum/24! estimates that building the nature-positive economy 
could represent more than $10 trillion per year by 2030 — in terms of new economic opportunities as well 
as avoided economic costs. In the short term, deploying around $250 billion of stimulus funding could 


generate up to 37 million nature-positive jobs in a highly cost-effective manner. Resetting the environment 
should not be seen as a cost, but rather as an investment that will generate economic activity and 
employment opportunities. 


Hopefully, the threat from COVID-19 won’t last. One day, it will be behind us. By contrast, the threa 
from climate change and its associated extreme weather events will be with us for the foreseeable future 
and beyond. The climate risk is unfolding more slowly than the pandemic did, but it will have even more 
severe consequences. To a great extent, its severity will depend on the policy response to the pandemic. 
Every measure destined to revive economic activity will have an immediate effect on how we live, but 
will also have an impact on carbon emissions that will in turn have an environmental impact across the 
globe and measured across generations. As we’ve argued in this book, these choices are ours to make. 


1.6. Technological reset 


When it was published in 2016, The Fourth Industrial Revolution made the case that “Technology and 
digitization will revolutionize everything, making the overused and often ill-used adage ‘this time is 
different’ apt. Simply put, major technological innovations are on the brink of fueling momentous change 
throughout the world.” H21 In the four short years since, technological progress has moved impressively 
fast. AI is now all around us, from drones and voice recognition to virtual assistants and translation 
software. Our mobile devices have become a permanent and integral part of our personal and professional 
lives, helping us on many different fronts, anticipating our needs, listening to us and locating us, even when 
not asked to do so... Automation and robots are reconfiguring the way businesses operate with staggering 
speed and returns on scale inconceivable just a few years ago. Innovation in genetics, with synthetic 
biology now on the horizon, is also exciting, paving the way for developments in healthcare that are 
groundbreaking. Biotechnology still falls short of stopping, let alone preventing, a disease outbreak, but 
recent innovations have allowed the identification and sequencing of the coronavirus’ genome much faster 
than in the past, as well as the elaboration of more effective diagnostics. In addition, the most recent 
biotechnology techniques using RNA and DNA platforms make it possible to develop vaccines faster thar 
ever. They might also help with the development of new bioengineered treatments. 


To sum up, the speed and breadth of the Fourth Industrial Revolution have been and continue to be 
remarkable. This chapter argues that the pandemic will accelerate innovation even more, catalysing 
technological changes already under way (comparable to the exacerbation effect it has had on other 
underlying global and domestic issues) and “turbocharging” any digital business or the digital dimension 
of any business. It will also accentuate one of the greatest societal and individual challenges posed by 
tech: privacy. We will see how contact tracing has an unequalled capacity and a quasi-essential place in 
the armoury needed to combat COVID-19, while at the same time being positioned to become an enable: 
of mass surveillance. 


1.6.1. Accelerating the digital transformation 


With the pandemic, the “digital transformation” that so many analysts have been referring to for years, 
without being exactly sure what it meant, has found its catalyst. One major effect of confinement will be 
the expansion and progression of the digital world in a decisive and often permanent manner. This is 
noticeable not only in its most mundane and anecdotal aspects (more online conversations, more streaming 
to entertain, more digital content in general), but also in terms of forcing more profound changes in how 
companies operate, something that is explored in more depth in the next chapter. In April 2020, several 
tech leaders observed how quickly and radically the necessities created by the health crisis had 
precipitated the adoption of a wide range of technologies. In the space of just one month, it appeared that 
many companies in terms of tech take-up fast-forwarded by several years. For the digitally savvy, this 
meant good things, while, for the others, a very poor outlook (sometimes catastrophically so). Satya 
Nadella, CEO of Microsoft, observed that social- and physical-distancing requirements created “a remote 
everything’, bringing forward the adoption of a wide range of technologies by two years, while Sundar 
Pichai, Google’s CEO, marvelled at the impressive leap in digital activity, forecasting a “significant anc 
lasting” effect on sectors as different as online work, education, shopping, medicine and entertainment. H221 


1.6.1.1. The consumer 


During the lockdowns, many consumers previously reluctant to rely too heavily on digital applications 
and services were forced to change their habits almost overnight: watching movies online instead of going 
to the cinema, having meals delivered instead of going out to restaurants, talking to friends remotely 
instead of meeting them in the flesh, talking to colleagues on a screen instead of chit-chatting at the coffee 
machine, exercising online instead of going to the gym, and so on. Thus, almost instantly, most things 
became “e-things”: e-learning, e-commerce, e-gaming, e-books, e-attendance. Some of the old habits will 
certainly return (the joy and pleasure of personal contacts can’t be matched — we are social animals after 
all!), but many of the tech behaviours that we were forced to adopt during confinement will through 


familiarity become more natural. As social and physical distancing persist, relying more on digital 
platforms to communicate, or work, or seek advice, or order something will, little by little, gain ground on 
formerly ingrained habits. In addition, the pros and cons of online versus offline will be under constant 
scrutiny through a variety of lenses. If health considerations become paramount, we may decide, for 
example, that a cycling class in front of a screen at home doesn’t match the conviviality and fun of doing it 
with a group in a live class but is in fact safer (and cheaper!). The same reasoning applies to many 
different domains like flying to a meeting (Zoom is safer, cheaper, greener and much more convenient), 
driving to a distant family gathering for the weekend (the WhatsApp family group is not as fun but, again, 
safer, cheaper and greener) or even attending an academic course (not as fulfilling, but cheaper and more 
convenient). 


1.6.1.2. The regulator 


This transition towards more digital “of everything” in our professional and personal lives will also 
be supported and accelerated by regulators. To date governments have often slowed the pace of adoption 
of new technologies by lengthy ponderings about what the best regulatory framework should look like but, 
as the example of telemedicine and drone delivery is now showing, a dramatic acceleration forced by 
necessity is possible. During the lockdowns, a quasi-global relaxation of regulations that had previously 
hampered progress in domains where the technology had been available for years suddenly happened 
because there was no better or other choice available. What was until recently unthinkable suddenly 
became possible, and we can be certain that neither those patients who experienced how easy and 
convenient telemedicine was nor the regulators who made it possible will want to see it go into reverse. 
New regulations will stay in place. In the same vein, a similar story is unfolding in the US with the Federal 
Aviation Authority, but also in other countries, related to fast-tracking regulation pertaining to drone 
delivery. The current imperative to propel, no matter what, the “contactless economy” and the subsequent 
willingness of regulators to speed it up means that there are no holds barred. What is true for until-recently 
sensitive domains like telemedicine and drone delivery is also true for more mundane and well-covered 
regulatory fields, like mobile payments. Just to provide a banal example, in the midst of the lockdown (in 
April 2020), European banking regulators decided to increase the amount that shoppers could pay using 
their mobile devices while also reducing the authentication requirements that made it previously difficult 
to make payments using platforms like PayPal or Venmo. Such moves will only accelerate the digital 
“prevalence” in our daily lives, albeit not without contingent cybersecurity issues. 


1.6.1.3. The firm 


In one form or another, social- and physical-distancing measures are likely to persist after the 
pandemic itself subsides, justifying the decision in many companies from different industries to accelerate 
automation. After a while, the enduring concerns about technological unemployment will recede as 
societies emphasize the need to restructure the workplace in a way that minimizes close human contact. 
Indeed, automation technologies are particularly well suited to a world in which human beings can’t get 
too close to each other or are willing to reduce their interactions. Our lingering and possibly lasting fear of 
being infected with a virus (COVID-19 or another) will thus speed the relentless march of automation 
particularly in the fields most susceptible to automation. In 2016, two academics from Oxford University 
came to the conclusion that up to 86% of jobs in restaurants, 75% of jobs in retail and 59% of jobs in 
entertainment could be automatized by 2035.23] These three industries are among those the hardest hit by 
the pandemic and in which automating for reasons of hygiene and cleanliness will be a necessity that in 
turn will further accelerate the transition towards more tech and more digital. There is an additional 
phenomenon set to support the expansion of automation: when “economic distancing” might follow social 
distancing. As countries turn inward and global companies shorten their super-efficient but highly fragile 
supply chains, automation and robots that enable more local production, while keeping costs down, will 
be in great demand. 


The process of automation was set in motion many years ago, but the critical issue once again relates 
to the accelerating pace of change and transition: the pandemic will fast-forward the adoption of 


automation in the workplace and the introduction of more robots in our personal and professional lives. 
From the onset of the lockdowns, it became apparent that robots and AI were a “natural” alternative when 
human labour was not available. Furthermore, they were used whenever possible to reduce the health risks 
to human employees. At a time when physical distancing became an obligation, robots were deployed in 
places as different as warehouses, supermarkets and hospitals in a broad range of activities, from shelf 
scanning (an area in which AI has made tremendous forays) to cleaning and of course robotic delivery — a 
soon-to-be important component of healthcare supply chains that will in turn lead to the “contactless” 
delivery of groceries and other essentials. As for many other technologies that were on the distant horizon 
in terms of adoption (like telemedicine), businesses, consumers and public authorities are now rushing to 
turbocharge the speed of adoption. In cities as varied as Hangzhou, Washington DC and Tel Aviv, efforts 
are under way to move from pilot programmes to large-scale operations capable of putting an army of 
delivery robots on the road and in the air. Chinese e-commerce giants like Alibaba and jd.com are 
confident that, in the coming 12-18 months, autonomous delivery could become widespread in China — 
much earlier than anticipated prior to the pandemic. 


Maximum attention is often focused on industrial robots as they are the most visible face of automation, 
but radical acceleration is also coming in workplace automation via software and machine learning. So- 
called Robotic Process Automation (RPA) makes businesses more efficient by installing computer 
software that rivals and replaces the actions of a human worker. This can take multiple forms, ranging 
from Microsoft’s finance group consolidating and simplifying disparate reports, tools and content into an 
automated, role-based personalized portal, to an oil company installing software that sends pictures of a 
pipeline to an AI engine, to compare the pictures with an existing database and alert the relevant 
employees to potential problems. In all cases, RPA helps to reduce the time spent compiling and 
validating data, and therefore cuts costs (at the expense of a likely increase in unemployment, as mentioned 
in the “Economic reset” section). During the peak of the pandemic, RPA won its spurs by proving its 
efficiency at handling surges in volume; thus ratified, in the post-pandemic era the process will be rolled 
out and fast-tracked. Two examples prove this point. RPA solutions helped some hospitals to disseminate 
COVID-19 test results, saving nurses as much as three hours’ work per day. Ina similar vein, an AI digita 
device normally used to respond to customer requests online was adapted to help medical digital 
platforms screen patients online for COVID-19 symptoms. For all these reasons, Bain & Company (. 
consultancy) estimates that the number of companies implementing this automation of business processes 
will double over the next two years, a timeline that the pandemic may shorten still further. 2A 


1.6.2. Contact tracing, contact tracking and surveillance 


An important lesson can be learned from the countries that were more effective in dealing with the 
pandemic (in particular Asian nations): technology in general and digital in particular help. Successful 
contact tracing proved to be a key component of a successful strategy against COVID-19. Whil« 
lockdowns are effective at reducing the reproduction rate of the coronavirus, they don’t eliminate the threat 
posed by the pandemic. In addition, they come at injuriously high economic and societal cost. It will be 
very hard to fight COVID-19 without an effective treatment or a vaccine and, until then, the most effective 
way to curtail or stop transmission of the virus is by widespread testing followed by the isolation of cases, 
contact tracing and the quarantine of contacts exposed to the people infected. As we will see below, in this 
process technology can be a formidable shortcut, allowing public-health officials to identify infected 
people very rapidly, thus containing an outbreak before it starts to spread. 


Contact tracing and tracking are therefore essential components of our public-health response to 
COVID-19. Both terms are often used interchangeably, yet they have slightly different meanings. A 
tracking app gains insights in real time by, for example, determining a person’s current location through 
geodata via GPS coordinates or radio cell location. By contrast, tracing consists in gaining insights ir 
retrospect, like identifying physical contacts between people using Bluetooth. Neither offer a miracle 
solution that can stop in its entirety the spread of the pandemic, but they make it possible to almost 
immediately sound the alarm, permitting early intervention, thus limiting or containing the outbreak, 
particularly when it occurs in superspreading environments (like a community or family gathering). For 


reasons of convenience and ease of reading, we’ll merge the two and will use them interchangeably (as 
articles in the press often do). 


The most effective form of tracking or tracing is obviously the one powered by technology: it not only 
allows backtracking all the contacts with whom the user of a mobile phone has been in touch, but also 
tracking the user’s real-time movements, which in turn affords the possibility to better enforce a lockdown 
and to warn other mobile users in the proximity of the carrier that they have been exposed to someone 
infected. 


It comes as no surprise that digital tracing has become one of the most sensitive issues in terms of 
public health, raising acute concerns about privacy around the world. In the early phases of the pandemic, 
many countries (mostly in East Asia but also others like Israel) decided to implement digital tracing under 
different forms. They shifted from the retroactive tracing of chains of past contagion to the real-time 
tracking of movements in order to confine a person infected by COVID-19 and to enforce subsequen 
quarantines or partial lockdowns. From the outset, China, Hong Kong SAR and South Korea implemente: 
coercive and intrusive measures of digital tracing. They took the decision to track individuals without their 
consent, through their mobile and credit card data, and even employed video surveillance (in South 
Korea). In addition, some economies required the mandatory wearing of electronic bracelets for travel 
arrivals and people in quarantine (in Hong Kong SAR) to alert those individuals susceptible of being 
infected. Others opted for “middle-ground” solutions, where individuals placed in quarantine are 
equipped with a mobile phone to monitor their location and be publicly identified should they breach the 
rules. 


The digital tracing solution most lauded and talked about was the TraceTogether app run by 
Singapore’s Ministry of Health. It seems to offer the “ideal” balance between efficiency and privacy 
concerns by keeping user data on the phone rather than on a server, and by assigning the login 
anonymously. The contact detection only works with the latest versions of Bluetooth (an obvious limitation 
in many less digitally advanced countries where a large percentage of mobiles do not have sufficient 
Bluetooth capability for effective detection). Bluetooth identifies the user’s physical contacts with another 
user of the application accurately to within about two metres and, if a risk of COVID-19 transmission 1: 
incurred, the app will warn the contact, at which point the transmission of stored data to the ministry of 
health becomes mandatory (but the contact’s anonymity is maintained). TraceTogether is therefore non- 
intrusive in terms of privacy, and its code, available in open source, makes it usable by any country 
anywhere in the world, yet privacy advocates object that there are still risks. If the entire population of a 
country downloaded the application, and if there were a sharp increase in COVID-19 infections, then the 
app could end up identifying most citizens. Cyber intrusions, issues of trust in the operator of the system 
and the timing of data retention pose additional privacy concerns. 


Other options exist. These are mainly related to the availability of open and verifiable source codes, 
and to guarantees pertaining to data supervision and the length of conservation. Common standards and 
norms could be adopted, particularly in the EU where many citizens fear that the pandemic will force a 
trade-off between privacy and health. But as Margrethe Vestager, the EU Commissioner for Competition 
observed: 


I think that is a false dilemma, because you can do so many things with technology that are not 
invasive of your privacy. I think that, very often, when people say it’s only doable in one way, it’s 
because they want the data for their own purposes. We have made a set of guidelines, and with 
member states we have translated that into a toolbox, so that you can do a voluntary app with 
decentralized storage, with Bluetooth technology. You can use technology to track the virus, but you 
can still give people the freedom of choice, and, in doing that, people trust that the technology is for 
virus tracking and not for any other purposes. I think it is essential that we show that we really mean 
it when we say that you should be able to trust technology when you use it, that this is not a start of a 
new era of surveillance. This is for virus tracking, and this can help us open our societies.U25] 


Again, we want to emphasize that this is a fast-moving and highly volatile situation. The announcement 
made in April by Apple and Google that they are collaborating to develop an app that health officials 
could use to reverse-engineer the movements and connections of a person infected by the virus points to a 
possible way out for societies most concerned about data privacy and that fear digital surveillance above 
anything else. The person who carries the mobile would have to voluntarily download the app and would 
have to agree to share the data, and the two companies made it clear that their technology would not be 
provided to public-health agencies that do not abide by their privacy guidelines. But voluntary contact- 
tracing apps have a problem: they do preserve the privacy of their users but are only effective when the 
level of participation is sufficiently high — a collective-action problem that underlines once again the 
profoundly interconnected nature of modern life beneath the individualist fagade of rights and contractual 
obligations. No voluntary contract-tracing app will work if people are unwilling to provide their own 
personal data to the governmental agency that monitors the system; if any individual refuses to download 
the app (and therefore to withhold information about a possible infection, movements and contacts), 
everyone will be adversely affected. In the end, citizens will only use the app if they regard it as 
trustworthy, which is itself dependent upon trust in the government and public authorities. At the end of 
June 2020, the experience with tracing apps was recent and mixed. Fewer than 30 countries had put therr 
in place.U26l In Europe, some countries like Germany and Italy rolled out apps based on the systen 
developed by Apple and Google, while other countries, like France, decided to develop their own app, 
raising issues of interoperability. In general, technical problems and concerns with privacy seemed to 
affect the app’s use and rate of adoption. Just to offer some examples: the UK, following technical glitches 
and criticism from privacy activists, made a U-turn and decided to replace its domestically-developed 
contact-tracing app with the model offered by Apple and Google. Norway suspended the use of its app due 
to privacy concerns while, in France, just three weeks after being launched, the StopCovid app had simply 
failed to take off, with a very low rate of adoption (1.9 million people) followed by frequent decisions to 
uninstall it. 


Today, about 5.2 billion smartphones exist in the world, each with the potential to help identify who is 
infected, where and often by whom. This unprecedented opportunity may explain why different surveys 
conducted in the US and Europe during their lockdowns indicated that a growing number of citizens 
seemed to favour smartphone tracking from public authorities (within very specific boundaries). But as 
always, the devil is in the detail of the policy and its execution. Questions like whether the digital tracking 
should be mandatory or voluntary, whether the data should be collected on an anonymized or personal 
basis and whether the information should be collected privately or publicly disclosed contain many 
different shades of black and white, making it exceedingly difficult to agree upon a unified model of digital 
tracing in a collective fashion. All these questions, and the unease they can provoke, were exacerbated by 
the rise of corporations tracking employees’ health that emerged in the early phases of national reopenings. 
They will continuously grow in relevance as the corona pandemic lingers on and fears about other 
possible pandemics surface. 


As the coronavirus crisis recedes and people start returning to the workplace, the corporate move will 
be towards greater surveillance; for better or for worse, companies will be watching and sometimes 
recording what their workforce does. The trend could take many different forms, from measuring body 
temperatures with thermal cameras to monitoring via an app how employees comply with social 
distancing. This is bound to raise profound regulatory and privacy issues, which many companies will 
reject by arguing that, unless they increase digital surveillance, they won’t be able to reopen and function 
without risking new infections (and being, in some cases, liable). They will cite health and safety as 
justification for increased surveillance. 


The perennial concern expressed by legislators, academics and trade unionists is that the surveillance 
tools are likely to remain in place after the crisis and even when a vaccine is finally found, simply because 
employers don’t have any incentive to remove a surveillance system once it’s been installed, particularly 
if one of the indirect benefits of surveillance is to check on employees’ productivity. 


This is what happened after the terrorist attacks of 11 September 2001. All around the world, new 


security measures like employing widespread cameras, requiring electronic ID cards and logging 
employees or visitors in and out became the norm. At that time, these measures were deemed extreme, but 
today they are used everywhere and considered “normal”. An increasing number of analysts, policy- 
makers and security specialists fear the same will now happen with the tech solutions put into place to 
contain the pandemic. They foresee a dystopian world ahead of us. 


1.6.3. The risk of dystopia 


Now that information and communication technologies permeate almost every aspect of our lives and 
forms of social participation, any digital experience that we have can be turned into a “product” destined 
to monitor and anticipate our behaviour. The risk of possible dystopia stems from this observation. Over 
the past few years, it has nourished countless works of arts, ranging from novels like The Handmaids 
Tale to the TV series “Black Mirror”. In academia, it finds its expression in the research undertaken by 
scholars like Shoshana Zuboff. Her bookSurveillance Capitalism warns about customers being 
reinvented as data sources, with “surveillance capitalism” transforming our economy, politics, society and 
our own lives by producing deeply anti-democratic asymmetries of knowledge and the power that accrues 
to knowledge. 


Over the coming months and years, the trade-off between public-health benefits and loss of privacy 
will be carefully weighed, becoming the topic of many animated conversations and heated debates. Most 
people, fearful of the danger posed by COVID-19, will ask: Isn’t it foolish not to leverage the power o 
technology to come to our rescue when we are victims of an outbreak and facing a life-or-death kind of 
situation? They will then be willing to give up a lot of privacy and will agree that in such circumstances 
public power can rightfully override individual rights. Then, when the crisis is over, some may realize that 
their country has suddenly been transformed into a place where they no longer wish to live. This thought 
process is nothing new. Over the last few years, both governments and firms have been using increasingly 
sophisticated technologies to monitor and sometimes manipulate citizens and employees; if we are not 
vigilant, warn the privacy advocates, the pandemic will mark an important watershed in the history of 
surveillance.U24 The argument put forward by those who above all fear the grip of technology on personal 
freedom is plain and simple: in the name of public health, some elements of personal privacy will be 
abandoned for the benefit of containing an epidemic, just as the terrorist attacks of 9/11 triggered greater 
and permanent security in the name of protecting public safety. Then, without realizing it, we will fall 
victims of new surveillance powers that will never recede and that could be repurposed as a political 
means for more sinister ends. 


As the last few pages have exposed beyond a reasonable doubt, the pandemic could open an era of 
active health surveillance made possible by location-detecting smartphones, facial-recognition cameras 
and other technologies that identify sources of infection and track the spread of a disease in quasi real 
time. 


Despite all the precautions certain countries take to control the power of tech and limit surveillance 
(others are not so concerned), some thinkers worry about how some of the quick choices we make today 
will influence our societies for years to come. The historian Yuval Noah Harari is one of them. In a recent 
article, he argues that we'll have a fundamental choice to make between totalitarian surveillance and 
citizen empowerment. It’s worth exposing his argument in detail: 


Surveillance technology is developing at breakneck speed, and what seemed science-fiction 10 
years ago is today old news. As a thought experiment, consider a hypothetical government that 
demands that every citizen wears a biometric bracelet that monitors body temperature and heart-rate 
24 hours a day. The resulting data is hoarded and analysed by government algorithms. The algorithms 
will know that you are sick even before you know it, and they will also know where you have been, 
and who you have met. The chains of infection could be drastically shortened, and even cut 
altogether. Such a system could arguably stop the epidemic in its tracks within days. Sounds 
wonderful, right? The downside is, of course, that this would give legitimacy to a terrifying new 


surveillance system. If you know, for example, that I clicked on a Fox News link rather than a CNN 
link, that can teach you something about my political views and perhaps even my personality. But if 
you can monitor what happens to my body temperature, blood pressure and heart-rate as I watch the 
video clip, you can learn what makes me laugh, what makes me cry, and what makes me really, really 
angry. It is crucial to remember that anger, joy, boredom and love are biological phenomena just like 
fever and a cough. The same technology that identifies coughs could also identify laughs. H 
corporations and governments start harvesting our biometric data en masse, they can get to know us 
far better than we know ourselves, and they can then not just predict our feelings but also manipulate 
our feelings and sell us anything they want — be it a product or a politician. Biometric monitoring 
would make Cambridge Analytica’s data hacking tactics look like something from the Stone Age. 
Imagine North Korea in 2030, when every citizen has to wear a biometric bracelet 24 hours a day. Ii 
you listen to a speech by the Great Leader and the bracelet picks up the tell-tale signs of anger, you 
are done for.l428! 


We will have been warned! Some social commentators like Evgeny Morozov go even further, 
convinced that the pandemic heralds a dark future of techno-totalitarian state surveillance. His argument, 
premised upon the concept of “technological solutionism” put forward in a book written in 2012, posits 
that the tech “solutions” offered to contain the pandemic will necessarily take the surveillance state to the 
next level. He sees evidence of this in two distinct strands of “solutionism” in government responses to the 
pandemic that he has identified. On the one hand, there are “progressive solutionists” who believe that the 
appropriate exposure through an app to the right information about infection could make people behave in 
the public interest. On the other hand, there are “punitive solutionists” determined to use the vast digital 
surveillance infrastructure to curb our daily activities and punish any transgressions. What Morozov 
perceives as the greatest and ultimate danger to our political systems and liberties is that the “successful” 
example of tech in monitoring and containing the pandemic will then “entrench the solutionist toolkit as the 
default option for addressing all other existential problems — from inequality to climate change. After all, 
it is much easier to deploy solutionist tech to influence individual behaviour than it is to ask difficult 
political questions about the root causes of these crises” U2! 
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Spinoza, the 17th century philosopher who resisted oppressive authority all his life, famously said: 
“Fear cannot be without hope nor hope without fear.” This is a good guiding principle to conclude this 
chapter, along with the thought that nothing is inevitable and that we must be symmetrically aware of both 
good and bad outcomes. Dystopian scenarios are not a fatality. It is true that in the post-pandemic era, 
personal health and well-being will become a much greater priority for society, which is why the genie of 
tech surveillance will not be put back into the bottle. But it is for those who govern and each of us 
personally to control and harness the benefits of technology without sacrificing our individual and 
collective values and freedoms. 


2. MICRO RESET (INDUSTRY AND BUSINESS) 


At the micro level, that of industries and companies, the Great Reset will entail a long and complex 
series of changes and adaptation. When confronted with it, some industry leaders and senior executives 
may be tempted to equate reset with restart, hoping to go back to the old normal and restore what worked 
in the past: traditions, tested procedures and familiar ways of doing things — in short, a return to business 
as usual. This won’t happen because it can’t happen. For the most part “business as usual” died from (or at 
the very least was infected by) COVID-19. Some industries have been devastated by the economi 
hibernation triggered by the lockdowns and social-distancing measures. Others will have a hard time 
recovering lost revenues before navigating an ever-narrower path to profitability caused by the economic 
recession engulfing the world. However, for the majority of businesses stepping into the post-coronavirus 
future, the key issue will be to find the apposite balance between what functioned before and what is 
needed now to prosper in the new normal. For these companies, the pandemic is a unique opportunity to 
rethink their organization and enact positive, sustainable and lasting change. 


What will define the new normal of a post-coronavirus business landscape? How will companies be 
able to find the best possible equilibrium between past success and the fundamentals now needed to 
succeed in the post-pandemic era? The response is obviously dependent upon and specific to each industry 
and the severity with which it was hit by the pandemic. In the post-COVID-19 era, apart from those few 
sectors in which companies will benefit on average from strong tailwinds (most notably tech, health and 
wellness), the journey will be challenging and sometimes treacherous. For some, like entertainment, travel 
or hospitality, a return to a pre-pandemic environment is unimaginable in the foreseeable future (and 
maybe never in some cases...). For others, namely manufacturing or food, it is more about finding ways to 
adjust to the shock and capitalize on some new trends (like digital) to thrive in the post-pandemic era. Size 
also makes a difference. The difficulties tend to be greater for small businesses that, on average, operate 
on smaller cash reserves and thinner profit margins than large companies. Moving forward, most of them 
will be dealing with cost-revenue ratios that put them at a disadvantage compared to bigger rivals. But 
being small can offer some advantages in today’s world where flexibility and celerity can make all the 
difference in terms of adaptation. Being nimble is easier for a small structure than for an industrial 
behemoth. 


All this said, and irrespective of their industry and the specific situation they find themselves in, 
almost every single company decision-maker around the world will face similar issues and will have to 
respond to some common questions and challenges. The most obvious ones are the following: 


1. Shall I encourage remote working for those who can do 
it (about 30% of the total workforce in the US)? 
2. Will I reduce air travel in my business, and how many 
face-to-face meetings can I meaningfully replace by 
virtual interactions? 
3. How can I transform the business and our decision- 
making process to become more agile and to move 
faster and more decisively? 
4. How can I accelerate the digitization and adoption 
of digital solutions? 


The macro reset discussed in Chapter 1 will translate into a myriad of micro consequences at the 
industry and company level. We review below some of these main trends before turning to the issue of 
who are the “winners and losers” from the pandemic and its effects on specific industries. 


2.1. Micro trends 


We are still in the early days of the post-pandemic era, but powerful new or accelerating trends are 
already at work. For some industries, these will prove a boon, for others a major challenge. However, 
across all sectors, it will be up to each company to make the most of these new trends by adapting with 
celerity and decisiveness. The businesses that prove the most agile and flexible will be those that emerge 
stronger. 


2.1.1. Acceleration of digitization 


In the pre-pandemic era, the buzz of “digital transformation” was the mantra of most boards and 
executive committees. Digital was “key”, it had to be “resolutely” implemented and was seen as a 
“precondition to success”! Since then, in the space of just a few months, the mantra has become a must — 
even, in the case of some companies, a question of life or death. This is explicable and understandable. 
During confinement, we depended entirely on the Net for most things: from work and education to 
socialization. It is the online services that allowed us to keep a semblance of normalcy, and it is only 
natural that “online” should be the largest beneficiary of the pandemic, giving a tremendous boost to 
technologies and processes that enable us to do things remotely: universal broadband internet, mobile and 
remote payments, and workable e-government services, among others. As a direct consequence, 
businesses that were already operating online are bound to benefit from a lasting competitive advantage. 
As more and diverse things and services are brought to us via our mobiles and computers, companies in 
sectors as disparate as e-commerce, contactless operations, digital content, robots and drone deliveries (to 
name just a few) will thrive. It is not by accident that firms like Alibaba, Amazon, Netflix or Zoon 
emerged as “winners” from the lockdowns. 


By and large, the consumer sector moved first and fastest. From the necessary contactless experience 
imposed upon many food and retail companies during the lockdowns to the virtual show rooms in the 
manufacturing industry allowing clients to browse and choose the products they like best, most business- 
to-consumer companies rapidly understood the need to offer their clients a “beginning-to-end” digital 
journey. 


As some lockdowns came to an end and certain economies crept back to life, similar opportunities 
emerged in business-to-business applications, particularly in manufacturing where physical-distancing 
rules had to be put into place at short notice often in challenging environments (e.g. on assembly lines). As 
a direct result, the IoT made impressive inroads. Some companies that had been slow in the recent pre- 
lockdown past to adopt IoT are now embracing it en masse with the specific objective of doing as many 
things as possible remotely. Equipment maintenance, management inventory, supplier relations or safety 
strategies: all of these different activities can now be performed (to a large extent) via a computer. IoT 
offers companies not only the means to execute and uphold social-distancing rules, but also to reduce costs 
and implement more agile operations. 


During the peak of the pandemic, O20 — online to offline — gained major traction, highlighting the 
importance of having both an online and offline presence, and opening the door (or perhaps even the 
floodgates) to eversion. This phenomenon of blurring the distinction between online and offline as 
identified by the famous science fiction writer William Gibson who stated “Our world is evertingt#2l 
with the cyberspace relentlessly opening out has emerged as one of the most potent trends of the post- 
COVID-19 era. The pandemic crisis accelerated this phenomenon of eversion because it both forced anc 
encouraged us towards a digital, “weightless” world faster than ever, as more and more economic activity 
had no choice but to take place digitally: education, consulting, publishing and many others. We could go 
as far as to say that, for a little while, teleportation supplanted transportation: most executive committee 
meetings, board meetings, team meetings, brainstorm exercises and other forms of personal or social 
interaction had to take place remotely. This new reality is captured in the market capitalization of Zoom 
(the videoconferencing company) that skyrocketed to $70 billion in June 2020, higher (at that time) than 
that of any US airline. Concurrently, large online companies like Amazon and Alibaba expanded 


decisively in the O20 business, particularly in food retailing and logistics. 


Trends like telemedicine or remote working that expanded extensively during the confinement are 
unlikely to retreat — for them there will be no return to the status quo that prevailed prior to the pandemic. 
Telemedicine, in particular, will benefit considerably. For obvious reasons, healthcare is one of the most 
heavily regulated industries in the world, a fact that inevitably slows the pace of innovation. But the 
necessity to address the pandemic with any means available (plus, during the outbreak, the need to protect 
health workers by allowing them to work remotely) removed some of the regulatory and legislative 
impediments related to the adoption of telemedicine. In the future, it is certain that more medical care will 
be delivered remotely. It will in turn accelerate the trend towards more wearable and at-home diagnostics, 
like smart toilets capable of tracking health data and performing health analyses. Equally, the pandemic 
may prove to be a boon for online education. In Asia, the shift to online education has been particularly 
notable, with a sharp increase in students’ digital enrolments, much higher valuation for online education 
businesses and more capital available for “ed-tech” start-ups. The flipside of this particular coin will be 
an increase in pressure on institutions offering more traditional methods of education to validate their 
worth and justify their fees (as we expand upon a little later). 


The speed of expansion has been nothing short of breathtaking. “In Britain, less than 1 percent of initia] 
medical consultations took place via video link in 2019; under lockdown, 100 percent are occurring 
remotely. In another example, a leading US retailer in 2019 wanted to launch a curbside-delivery business; 
its plan envisaged taking 18 months. During the lockdown, it went live in less than a week — allowing it to 
serve its customers while maintaining the livelihoods of its workforce. Online banking interactions have 
risen to 90 percent during the crisis, from 10 percent, with no drop-off in quality and an increase in 
compliance while providing a customer experience that isn’t just about online banking.” 31 Similar 
examples abound. 


The social mitigation response to the pandemic and the physical-distancing measures imposed during 
the confinement will also result in e-commerce emerging as an ever-more powerful industry trend. 
Consumers need products and, if they can’t shop, they will inevitably resort to purchasing them online. As 
the habit kicks in, people who had never shopped online before will become comfortable with doing so, 
while people who were part-time online shoppers before will presumably rely on it more. This was made 
evident during the lockdowns. In the US, Amazon and Walmart hired a combined 250,000 workers to keep 
up with the increase in demand and built massive infrastructure to deliver online. This accelerating growth 
of e-commerce means that the giants of the online retail industry are likely to emerge from the crisis even 
stronger than they were in the pre-pandemic era. There are always two sides to a story: as the habit of 
shopping online becomes more prevalent, it will depress bricks-and-mortar (high street and mall) retail 
still further — a phenomenon explored in more detail in the next sections. 


2.1.2. Resilient supply chains 


The very nature of global supply chains and their innate fragility means that arguments about shortening 
them have been brewing for years. They tend to be intricate and complex to manage. They are also difficult 
to monitor in terms of compliance with environmental standards and labour laws, potentially exposing 
companies to reputation risk and damage to their brands. In light of this troubled past, the pandemic has 
placed the last nail in the coffin of the principle that companies should optimize supply chains based on 
individual component costs and depending on a single supply source for critical materials, summed up as 
favouring efficiency over resilience. In the post-pandemic era, it is “end-to-end value optimization’, an 
idea that includes both resilience and efficiency alongside cost, that will prevail. It is epitomized in the 
formula that “just-in-case” will eventually replace “just-in-time”. 


The shocks to global supply chains analysed in the macro section will affect global businesses and 
smaller companies alike. But what does “just-in-case” mean in practice? The model of globalization 
developed at the end of the last century, conceived and constructed by global manufacturing companies that 
were on the prowl for cheap labour, products and components, has found its limits. It fragmented 


international production into ever-more intricate bits and pieces and resulted in a system run on a just-in- 
time basis that has proven to be extremely lean and efficient, but also exceedingly complex and, as such, 
very vulnerable (complexity brings fragility and often results in instability). Simplification is therefore the 
antidote, which should in turn generate more resilience. This means that the “global value chains” that 
represent roughly three-quarters of all global trade will inevitably decline. This decline will be 
compounded by the new reality that companies dependent upon complex just-in-time supply chains can no 
longer take it for granted that tariff commitments enshrined by the World Trade Organization will protect 
them from a sudden surge in protectionism somewhere. As a result, they will be forced to prepare 
accordingly by reducing or localizing their supply chain, and elaborating alternative production or 
procurement plans to guard against a prolonged disruption. Every business whose profitability is 
contingent upon the principle of just-in-time global supply chain will have to rethink how it operates and 
probably sacrifice the idea of maximizing efficiency and profits for the sake of “supply security” and 
resilience. Resilience will therefore become the primary consideration for any business serious about 
hedging against disruption — be it disruption to a particular supplier, to a possible change in trade policy 
or to a particular country or region. In practice, this will force companies to diversify their supplier base, 
even at the cost of holding inventories and building in redundancy. It will also compel these companies to 
ensure that the same is true within their own supply chain: they will assess resilience along their entire 
supply chain, all the way down to their ultimate supplier and, possibly, even the suppliers of their 
suppliers. The costs of production will inevitably rise, but this will be the price to pay for building 
resilience. At first glance, the industries that will be the most affected because they will be the first to shift 
production patterns are automotive, electronics and industrial machinery. 


2.1.3. Governments and business 


For all the reasons expanded upon in the first chapter, COVID-19 has rewritten many of the rules of the 
game between the public and private sectors. In the post-pandemic era, business will be subject to much 
greater government interference than in the past. The benevolent (or otherwise) greater intrusion of 
governments in the life of companies and the conduct of their business will be country- and industry- 
dependent, therefore taking many different guises. Outlined below are three notable forms of impact that 
will emerge with force in the early months of the post-pandemic period: conditional bailouts, public 
procurement and labour market regulations. 


For a start, all the stimulus packages being put together in Western economies to support ailing 
industries and individual companies will have covenants constraining in particular the borrowers’ ability 
to fire employees, buy back shares and pay executive bonuses. In the same vein, governments (encouraged, 
supported and sometimes “pushed” by activists and public sentiments) will target suspiciously low 
corporate tax bills and generously high executive rewards. They will show little patience for senior 
executives and investors who push companies to spend more on buy-backs, minimize their tax payments 
and pay huge dividends. US airlines, pilloried for seeking government assistance, having recently and 
consistently used large amounts of company cash to pay shareholder dividends, are a prime example of 
how this change in public attitude will be enacted by governments. In addition, in the coming months and 
years, a “regime change” might occur when policy-makers take on a substantial portion of private-sector 
default risk. When this happens, governments will want something in return. Germany’s bailout of 
Lufthansa epitomizes this sort of situation: the government injected liquidity into the national carrier, but 
only on the condition that the company constrains executive pay (including stock options) and commits to 
not paying dividends. 


Better alignment between public policy and corporate planning will be a particular focus of attention 
in terms of greater government interference. The scramble for ventilators during the peak of the pandemic 
epitomizes why. In 2010 in the US, 40,000 ventilators had been ordered through a government contract but 
were never delivered, largely explaining the country’s shortage that became so apparent in March 2020. 
What led to this situation of scarcity? In 2012, the original company that had won the bid was bought (in 
somewhat dubious and obscure circumstances) by a much larger manufacturer (a publicly traded company 
also producing ventilators): it later emerged that the purchasing company wanted to prevent the original 


bidder from building a cheaper ventilator that would have undermined the profitability of its own business. 
This company dragged its feet before eventually cancelling the contract and ultimately being acquired by a 
rival. None of the 40,000 ventilators were ever delivered to the US government!!22! It is unlikely that this 
sort of situation will reoccur in the post-pandemic era, as public authorities will think twice about 
outsourcing projects that have critical public-health implications (or indeed critical public implications, 
security or otherwise) to private companies. The bottom line: the maximization of profit and the short- 
termism that often goes with it is rarely or, at least, not always consistent with the public goal of preparing 
for a future crisis. 


Around the world, the pressure to improve the social protection and salary level of low-paid 
employees will increase. Most likely, in our post-pandemic world increases in the minimum wage will 
become a central issue that will be addressed via the greater regulation of minimum standards and a more 
thorough enforcement of the rules that already exist. Most probably, companies will have to pay higher 
taxes and various forms of government funding (like services for social care). The gig economy will feel 
the impact of such a policy more than any other sector. Prior to the pandemic, it was already in the cross 
hairs of government scrutiny. In the post-pandemic era, for reasons related to the redefinition of the social 
contract, this scrutiny will intensify. Companies that rely on gig workers to operate will also feel the effect 
of more government interference, possibly even to a degree capable of undermining their financial 
viability. As the pandemic will radically alter social and political attitudes towards gig workers, 
governments will force those companies that employ them to offer proper contracts with benefits such as 
social insurance and health coverage. The labour issue will loom large for them and, if they have to 
employ gig workers as normal employees, they will cease to be profitable. Their raison d’étre might even 
vanish. 


2.1.4. Stakeholder capitalism and ESG 


Over the past 10 years or so, the fundamental changes that have taken place in each of the five macro 
categories reviewed in Chapter 1 have profoundly altered the environment in which companies operate. 
They have made stakeholder capitalism and environmental, social and governance (ESG) considerations 
increasingly relevant to sustainable value creation (ESG can be considered as the yardstick for 
stakeholder capitalism). 


The pandemic struck at a time when many different issues, ranging from climate change activism and 
rising inequalities to gender diversity and #MeToo scandals, had already begun to raise awareness and 
heighten the criticality of stakeholder capitalism and ESG considerations in today’s interdependent world. 
Whether espoused openly or not, nobody would now deny that companies’ fundamental purpose can no 
longer simply be the unbridle pursuit of financial profit; it is now incumbent upon them to serve all their 
stakeholders, not only those who hold shares. This is corroborated by early anecdotal evidence pointing to 
an even more positive outlook for ESG in the post-pandemic era. This can be explained on three fronts: 


1. The crisis will have created, or reinforced, an acute sense of responsibility and urgency on most 
issues pertaining to ESG strategies — the most important being climate change. But others, such as 
consumer behaviour, the future of work and mobility, and supply-chain responsibility, will move 
to the forefront of the investment process and will become an integral component of due 
diligence. 


2. The pandemic leaves no doubt in boardrooms that the absence of ESG considerations has the 
potential to destroy substantial value and even threaten the viability of a business. ESG will 
therefore become more fully integrated and internalized into the core strategy and governance of a 
company. It will also alter the way in which investors assess corporate governance. Tax records, 
dividend payments and remunerations will become increasingly scrutinized for fear of incurring a 
reputational cost when a problem arises or is made public. 


3. Fostering employee and community goodwill will be key to enhancing a brand’s reputation. More 


and more, companies will have to prove that they treat their workers well, by welcoming 
improved labour practices and paying attention to health and safety as well as well-being in the 
workplace. Companies will not necessarily adhere to these measures because they are genuinely 
“good”, but rather because the “price” of not doing so will be too high in terms of the wrath of 
activists, both activist investors and social activists. 


The conviction that ESG strategies benefited from the pandemic and are most likely to benefit further is 
corroborated by various surveys and reports. Early data shows that the sustainability sector outperformed 
conventional funds during the first quarter of 2020. According to Morningstar, which compared first- 
quarter returns for more than 200 sustainability equity funds and exchange traded funds, the sustainable 
funds performed better by one percentage point or two, on a relative basis. A report from BlackRock 
offers further evidence that companies with strong ESG ratings outperformed their peers during the 
pandemic.U33! Several analysts suggested that this outperformance might simply have reflected the reduced 
exposure to fossil fuels of ESG funds and strategies, but BlackRock asserts that ESG compliant companie 
(another way to say that they adhere to the principle of stakeholder capitalism) tend to be more resilient 
because of their holistic understanding of risk management. It seems that the more susceptible the world 
becomes to a broad set of macro risks and issues, the greater the necessity to embrace stakeholder 
capitalism and ESG strategies. 


The debate between those who believe that stakeholder capitalism will be sacrificed on the altar of the 
recovery and those who argue that it is now time to “build back better” is far from resolved. For every 
Michael O’Leary (the CEO of Ryanair) who thinks that COVID-19 will put ESG considerations “on tł 
back burner for a few years”, there is a Brian Chesky (CEO of Airbnb) who is committed to transforming 
his business into a “stakeholder company”.U34! However, irrespective of anybody’s opinion about the 
merits of stakeholder capitalism and ESG strategies and their future role in the post-pandemic era. 
activism will make a difference by reinforcing the trend. Social activists and many activist investors will 
scrutinize closely how companies behaved during the pandemic crisis. It is likely that the markets or the 
consumers, or both, will punish those companies that performed poorly on social issues. An essay co- 
written in April 2020 by Leo Strine, an influential judge in corporate America, hammers home this point 
about a necessary change in corporate governance: “We are again paying the price for a corporate 
governance system that lacks focus on financial soundness, sustainable wealth creation and the fair 
treatment of workers. For too long, the stock market’s power over our economy has grown at the expense 
of other stakeholders, particularly workers. Although overall wealth has grown, it has done so ina skewed 
way that is unfair to the bulk of the American workers who are primarily responsible for that increase. The 
shift toward satisfying insatiable stock market demands has also led to increasing levels of corporate debt 
and economic risk”.U35] 


For activists, the decency exhibited (or not) by companies during the crisis will be paramount. 
Businesses will be judged for years to come by their actions — critically not just in a narrow commercial 
sense but viewed through a broader social lens. Few will forget, for example, that over the past 10 years, 
US airlines spent 96% of their cash flow on share buy-backs and that, in March 2020, EasyJet paid a £174 
million dividend pay-out to its shareholders (including £60 million to its founder).3¢! 


The activism to which companies may now be subjected is going beyond the traditional confines of 
social activism (by outsiders) and investor activism; with employee activism, it is expanding internally. In 
May 2020, just as the epicentre of the pandemic was moving from the US to Latin America, Google 
employees, emboldened by a report published by Greenpeace, succeeded in convincing the company to no 
longer build custom AI and machine learning algorithms for upstream extraction in the oil and gas 
industry.U3, Several such examples in the recent past illustrate rising employee activism, ranging from 
environmental issues to social and inclusivity concerns. They provide a telling example of how different 
types of activists are learning to work together to further the goals to achieve a more sustainable future. 


Concomitantly, a sharp increase has taken place in the oldest form of activism: industrial action. In the 
US in particular, while many white-collar workers were riding out the pandemic while working from 


home, many low-wage essential workers “out in the trenches” who had no choice but to go to work staged 
a wave of walkouts, strikes and protests.438 As issues of worker safety, pay and benefits become more 
central, the agenda of stakeholder capitalism will gain in relevance and strength. 


2.2. Industry reset 


As a result of the lockdowns, the pandemic had immediate effect on every possible industry around the 
world. This impact is ongoing and will continue to be felt in the coming years. As global supply chains are 
reconfigured, as consumer demands change, as governments intervene more, as market conditions evolve 
and as technology disrupts, companies will be forced to continuously adapt and reinvent themselves. The 
purpose of this section is not to offer a precise account of how each particular industry might evolve, but 
rather to illustrate with impressionist brush strokes how some of the main features and trends associated 
with the pandemic will impact specific industries. 


2.2.1. Social interaction and de-densification 
Effects on travel and tourism, hospitality, entertainment, retail, aerospace and even the automotive 
industry 


The ways in which consumers interact with each other as well as what and how they consume have 
been significantly affected by the pandemic. Consequently, the ensuing reset in different industries will 
vary fundamentally depending on the nature of the economic transaction involved. In those industries 
where consumers transact socially and in person, the first months and possibly years of the post-pandemic 
era will be much tougher than for those where the transaction can be at a greater physical distance or even 
virtual. In modern economies, a large amount of what we consume happens through social interaction: 
travel and vacations, bars and restaurants, sporting events and retail, cinemas and theatres, concerts and 
festivals, conventions and conferences, museums and libraries, education: they all correspond to social 
forms of consumption that represent a significant portion of total economic activity and employment 
(services represent about 80% of total jobs in the US, most of which are “social” by nature). They cannot 
take place in the virtual world or, when they can, only ina truncated and often suboptimal form (like a live 
orchestra performance on a screen). Industries that have social interaction at their core have been hit the 
hardest by the lockdowns. Among them are many sectors that add up to a very significant proportion of 
total economic activity and employment: travel and tourism, leisure, sport, events and entertainment. For 
months and possibly years, they will be forced to operate at reduced capacity, hit by the double whammy 
of fears about the virus restraining consumption and the imposition of regulations aimed at countering these 
fears by creating more physical space between consumers. Public pressure for physical distancing will 
endure until a vaccine is developed and commercialized at scale (which, again, according to most experts, 
is most unlikely to happen before the first or second quarter of 2021 at the earliest). In the intervening 
period, it is likely that people may travel much less for both vacation and/or business, they may go less 
frequently to restaurants, cinemas and theatres, and may decide that it is safer to buy online rather than 
physically go to the shops. For these fundamental reasons, the industries hit the hardest by the pandemic 
will also be the slowest to recover. Hotels, restaurants, airlines, shops and cultural venues in particular 
will be forced to make expensive alterations in the way they deliver their offerings in order to adapt to a 
post-pandemic new normal that will demand the implementation of drastic changes involving introducing 
extra space, regular cleaning, protections for staff and technology that limits customers’ interactions with 
workers. 


In many of these industries, but particularly in hospitality and retail, small businesses will suffer 
disproportionately, having to walk a very fine line between surviving the closures imposed by the 
lockdowns (or sharply reduced business) and bankruptcy. Operating at reduced capacity with even tighter 
margins means that many will not survive. The fallout from their failure will have hard-felt ramifications 
both for national economies and local communities. Small businesses are the main engine of employment 
growth and account in most advanced economies for half of all private-sector jobs. If significant numbers 
of them go to the wall, if there are fewer shops, restaurants and bars in a particular neighbourhood, the 
whole community will be impacted as unemployment rises and demand dries up, setting in motion a 
vicious and downward spiral and affecting ever greater numbers of small businesses in a particular 
community. The ripples will eventually spread beyond the confines of the local community, affecting, 
albeit hopefully to a lesser extent, other more distant areas. The highly interdependent and interconnected 
nature of today’s economy, industries and businesses, comparable to the dynamic linking the macro 


categories, means that each has a rapid knock-on effect on the others in a myriad of different manners. 
Take restaurants. This sector of activity has been hit by the pandemic to such a dramatic extent that it is not 
even sure how the restaurant business will ever come back. As one restaurate
exposés à une personne infectée. 


Il n'est pas surprenant que le traçage numérique soit devenu l'une des 
questions les plus sensibles en termes de santé publique, suscitant de vives 
inquiétudes dans le monde entier quant au respect de la vie privée. Dans les 
premières phases de la pandémie, de nombreux pays (principalement en Asie 
de l'Est, mais aussi d'autres comme Israël) ont décidé de mettre en œuvre le 
traçage numérique sous différentes formes. Ils sont passés du traçage 
rétroactif de chaînes de contagion passées au suivi en temps réel des 
mouvements afin de confiner une personne infectée par la COVID-19 et 
d'imposer des quarantaines ou des confinements partiels subséquents. Dès le 
début, la Chine, la RAS de Hong Kong et la Corée du Sud ont mis en œuvre 
des mesures coercitives et intrusives de traçage numérique. Ils ont pris la 
décision de suivre des personnes sans leur consentement, grâce aux données 
de leur téléphone portable et de leur carte de crédit, et ont même eu recours à 
la vidéosurveillance (en Corée du Sud). En outre, certaines économies ont 
imposé le port obligatoire de bracelets électroniques aux voyageurs et aux 
personnes en quarantaine (dans la RAS de Hong Kong) afin d'alerter les 
personnes susceptibles d'être infectées. D'autres ont opté pour des solutions 
« intermédiaires » : les personnes placées en quarantaine sont équipées d'un 
téléphone portable pour surveiller leur localisation, celui-ci permet de les 
identifier publiquement en cas de violation des règles. 


La solution de traçage numérique la plus encensée et connue est 
l'application TraceTogether, gérée par le ministère de la santé de Singapour. 
Elle semble offrir un équilibre « idéal » entre efficacité et respect de la vie 
privée en conservant les données de l'utilisateur sur le téléphone plutôt que 
sur un serveur, et en attribuant un identifiant de manière anonyme. La 
détection de contacts ne fonctionne qu'avec les dernières versions de 
Bluetooth (une limitation évidente dans de nombreux pays moins avancés sur 
le plan numérique où un grand pourcentage de téléphones portables n'ont pas 


la capacité Bluetooth suffisante pour une détection efficace). Le Bluetooth 
identifie les contacts physiques entre l'utilisateur et un autre utilisateur de 
l'application avec une précision d'environ deux mètres et, si un risque de 
transmission de la COVID-19 est encouru, l'application avertira le contact, 
auquel cas l’envoi des données stockées au ministère de la santé devient 
obligatoire (mais l'anonymat du contact est maintenu). L’application 
TraceTogether n'est donc pas intrusive en termes de vie privée, et son code, 
disponible en open source, la rend utilisable par n'importe quel pays partout 
dans le monde, mais d’après les défenseurs de la vie privée, elle comporte 
quand même des risques. Si toute la population d'un pays téléchargeait 
l'application, et s'il y avait une forte augmentation des infections à la COVID- 
19, l'application pourrait alors finir par identifier la plupart des citoyens. Les 
cyber-intrusions, les questions de confiance dans l'opérateur du système et la 
période de conservation des données posent des problèmes supplémentaires 
en matière de protection de la vie privée. 


D'autres options existent. Celles-ci sont principalement liées à la 
disponibilité de codes sources ouverts et vérifiables, ainsi qu'aux garanties 
relatives à la supervision des données et à la durée de conservation. Des 
normes communes pourraient être adoptées, en particulier dans l'UE où de 
nombreux citoyens craignent que la pandémie n'oblige à faire un compromis 
entre vie privée et santé. Mais comme l'a fait remarquer Margrethe Vestager, 
la commissaire européenne à la Concurrence : 


Je pense que c'est un faux dilemme, parce que la technologie permet 
de faire des tas de choses qui ne portent pas atteinte à votre vie privée. 
Je pense que, très souvent, lorsque les gens disent que ce n'est faisable 
que d'une seule manière, c'est parce qu'ils veulent les données pour leur 
propre usage. Nous avons élaboré un ensemble de lignes directrices, et 
avec les États membres, nous en avons fait une boîte à outils, afin que 
vous puissiez faire une application volontaire avec un stockage 
décentralisé, grâce à la technologie Bluetooth. Vous pouvez utiliser la 
technologie pour suivre le virus, mais vous pouvez toujours donner aux 
gens la liberté de choix. Ainsi, ils font confiance à la technologie et 
savent qu’elle sert à tracer le virus et rien d’autre. Je pense qu'il est 
essentiel de montrer que nous sommes vraiment sincères lorsque nous 
disons que vous devez pouvoir faire confiance à la technologie lorsque 


vous l'utilisez, que ce n'est pas le début d'une nouvelle ère de 
surveillance. Il s’agit de suivre le virus, et cela peut nous aider à ouvrir 
nos sociétés.H25] 


Une fois de plus, nous voulons souligner qu'il s'agit d'une situation rapide 
et très volatile. L'annonce faite en avril par Apple et Google de leur 
collaboration pour développer une application que les responsables de la 
santé pourraient utiliser afin de retracer les mouvements et les connexions 
d'une personne infectée par le virus indique une issue possible pour les 
sociétés les plus préoccupées par la confidentialité des données et craignant 
par-dessus tout la surveillance numérique. La personne en possession du 
téléphone portable devra télécharger volontairement l'application et accepter 
de partager les données, et les deux sociétés ont clairement indiqué que leur 
technologie ne serait pas fournie aux organismes de santé publique qui ne 
respecteraient pas leurs directives en matière de protection de la vie privée. 
Mais les applications volontaires de traçage de contacts posent un problème : 
elles préservent effectivement la vie privée de leurs utilisateurs mais ne sont 
efficaces que lorsque le niveau de participation est suffisamment élevé - un 
problème d'action collective qui souligne une fois de plus la nature 
profondément interconnectée de la vie moderne sous la façade individualiste 
des droits et des obligations contractuelles. Aucune application de traçage de 
contrat volontaire ne fonctionnera si les personnes ne sont pas disposées à 
fournir leurs propres données personnelles à l'agence gouvernementale qui 
surveille le système ; si une personne refuse de télécharger l'application (et 
donc de ne pas dévoiler d’informations sur une éventuelle infection, ses 
déplacements et ses contacts), tout le monde en subira les conséquences. En 
fin de compte, les citoyens n'utiliseront l'application que s'ils la jugent digne 
de confiance, ce qui en soi dépend de la confiance accordée au gouvernement 
et aux autorités publiques. Fin juin 2020, l'expérience des applications de 
traçage était encore récente et mitigée. Moins de 30 pays les avaient mis en 
place.[l26l En Europe, certains pays comme l'Allemagne et l'Italie ont déployé 
des applications basées sur le système développé par Apple et Google, tandis 
que d'autres pays, comme la France, ont décidé de développer leur propre 
application, soulevant ainsi des questions d'interopérabilité. En général, les 
problèmes techniques et les préoccupations relatives à la vie privée semblent 
affecter l'utilisation et le taux d'adoption de l'application. Pour ne citer que 
quelques exemples, le Royaume-Uni, suite à des problèmes techniques et aux 


critiques des défenseurs de la vie privée, a changé d’avis et décidé de 
remplacer son application de traçage de contacts développée au niveau 
national par le modèle proposé par Apple et Google. La Norvège a suspendu 
l'utilisation de son application pour des raisons de protection de la vie privée, 
tandis qu'en France, trois semaines seulement après son lancement, 
l'application StopCovid n'avait tout simplement pas décollé, avec un très 
faible taux d'adoption (1,9 million de personnes) suivi de fréquentes 
désinstallations. 


Aujourd'hui, 1l existe environ 5,2 milliards de smartphones dans le 
monde, chacun pouvant aider à identifier qui est infecté, où et souvent par 
qui. Cette opportunité sans précédent peut expliquer pourquoi différentes 
enquêtes menées aux États-Unis et en Europe pendant les confinements ont 
indiqué qu'un nombre croissant de citoyens semblaient favoriser le traçage 
des smartphones par les autorités publiques (avec des limites très précises). 
Mais comme toujours, tout est dans le détail de la politique et de son 
exécution. Savoir si le traçage numérique doit être obligatoire ou volontaire, 
si les données doivent être collectées de manière anonyme ou personnelle et 
si les informations doivent être collectées de manière privée ou divulguées 
publiquement sont autant de questions contenant de nombreuses nuances, ce 
qui rend extrêmement difficile l'adoption d'un modèle unifié de traçage 
numérique de manière collective. Toutes ces questions, et le malaise qu'elles 
peuvent provoquer, ont été exacerbées par la montée en puissance des 
entreprises surveillant la santé de leurs employés, apparue dans les premières 
phases des réouvertures nationales. Leur pertinence ne cessera de croître à 
mesure que la pandémie de COVID-19 se prolongera et que les craintes 
concernant d'autres pandémies éventuelles feront surface. 


À mesure que la crise du coronavirus se résorbera et que les gens 
commenceront à retourner au travail, les entreprises s'orienteront vers une 
surveillance accrue ; pour le meilleur ou pour le pire, elles surveilleront et 
parfois enregistreront ce que fait leur personnel. La tendance pourrait prendre 
de nombreuses formes différentes, de la mesure de la température corporelle 
avec des caméras thermiques à la surveillance, via une application, de la 
manière dont les employés respectent la distanciation sociale. Cela ne 
manquera pas de soulever de profondes questions de réglementation et de 
respect de la vie privée, que de nombreuses entreprises rejetteront en faisant 


valoir que, à moins d'accroître la surveillance numérique, elles ne pourront 
pas rouvrir et fonctionner sans risquer de nouvelles infections (dont elles 
seraient, dans certains cas, tenues responsables). Elles invoqueront la santé et 
la sécurité pour justifier une surveillance accrue. 


La préoccupation constante exprimée par les législateurs, les 
universitaires et les syndicalistes est que les outils de surveillance risquent de 
rester en place après la crise et même lorsqu'un vaccin sera finalement trouvé, 
simplement parce que les employeurs ne seront pas incités à retirer un 
système de surveillance une fois celui-ci installé, en particulier si l'un de ses 
avantages indirects est de vérifier la productivité des employés. 


C'est ce qui s'est passé après les attaques terroristes du 11 septembre 
2001. Partout dans le monde, de nouvelles mesures de sécurité sont devenues 
la norme, comme l'utilisation généralisée de caméras, l'obligation d'utiliser 
des cartes d'identité électroniques et l'enregistrement des entrées et sorties des 
employés ou des visiteurs. À l'époque, ces mesures étaient jugées extrêmes, 
mais aujourd'hui, elles sont utilisées partout et considérées comme 
« normales ». Un nombre croissant d'analystes, de décideurs politiques et de 
spécialistes de la sécurité craignent qu'il en soit de même avec les solutions 
technologiques mises en place pour contenir la pandémie. Ils prédisent qu'un 
monde dystopique nous attend. 


1.6.3. Le risque de dystopie 


Maintenant que les technologies de l'information et de la communication 
imprègnent presque tous les aspects de notre vie et de nos formes de 
participation sociale, toute expérience numérique dont nous disposons peut 
être transformée en un « produit » destiné à surveiller et à anticiper nos 
comportements. Le risque d'une éventuelle dystopie découle de cette 
observation. Au cours des dernières années, elle a nourri d'innombrables 
œuvres d'art, allant de romans comme La servante écarlate à la série télévisée 
« Black Mirror ». Dans le milieu universitaire, elle trouve son expression 
dans les recherches entreprises par des universitaires comme Shoshana 
Zuboff. Son livre Surveillance Capitalism met en garde contre le fait que les 
clients sont transformés en sources de données, le « "capitalisme de 
surveillance » transformant notre économie, notre politique, notre société et 


nos propres vies en produisant des asymetries profondément 
antidémocratiques de la connaissance et du pouvoir qui en découle. 


Au cours des mois et des années à venir, le compromis entre les 
avantages en matière de santé publique et la perte de vie privée sera 
soigneusement pesé, devenant le sujet de nombreuses conversations animées 
et de débats passionnés. La plupart des gens, craignant le danger que 
représente la COVID-19, se poseront la question : N'est-il pas insensé de ne 
pas exploiter la puissance de la technologie comme moyen de nous aider 
alors que nous sommes victimes d'une épidémie et confrontés à une question 
de vie ou de mort ? Ils seront alors prêts à renoncer à une grande partie de 
leur vie privée et conviendront que, dans de telles circonstances, la puissance 
publique peut légitimement passer outre les droits individuels. Puis, une fois 
la crise terminée, certains pourraient se rendre compte que leur pays s'est 
soudainement transformé en un lieu où ils ne souhaitent plus vivre. Ce 
processus de réflexion n'est pas nouveau. Au cours des dernières années, les 
gouvernements comme les entreprises ont utilisé des technologies de plus en 
plus sophistiquées pour surveiller et parfois manipuler les citoyens et les 
employés. Si nous ne sommes pas vigilants, avertissent les défenseurs de la 
vie privée, la pandémie marquera un tournant important dans l'histoire de la 
surveillance.U24 L'argument avancé par ceux qui craignent avant tout 
l'emprise de la technologie sur la liberté individuelle est clair et simple : au 
nom de la santé publique, certains éléments de la vie privée seront 
abandonnés au profit de l'endiguement d'une épidémie, de la même façon que 
les attaques terroristes du 11 septembre ont déclenché une sécurité accrue et 
permanente au nom de la protection de la sécurité publique. Puis, sans nous 
en rendre compte, nous serons victimes de nouveaux pouvoirs de surveillance 
qui ne reculeront jamais et qui pourraient être reconvertis comme moyen 
politique à des fins plus sinistres. 


Comme les dernières pages l'ont montré sans aucun doute, la pandémie 
pourrait ouvrir une ère de surveillance sanitaire active rendue possible par les 
smartphones à détection de localisation, les caméras de reconnaissance 
faciale et d'autres technologies qui identifient les sources d'infection et 
suivent la propagation d'une maladie en temps quasi réel. 


Malgré toutes les précautions prises par certains pays pour contrôler le 


pouvoir de la technologie et limiter la surveillance (d'autres ne sont pas aussi 
inquiets), certains penseurs s'inquiètent de la façon dont certains des choix 
rapides que nous faisons aujourd'hui influenceront nos sociétés pour les 
années à venir. L'historien Yuval Noah Harari en fait partie. Dans un récent 
article, 1l affirme que nous aurons un choix fondamental à faire entre la 
surveillance totalitaire et l'autonomisation des citoyens. Son argumentation 
vaut la peine d’être exposée en détail : 


La technologie de surveillance se développe à une vitesse fulgurante, 
et ce qui semblait être de la science-fiction il y a dix ans fait aujourd'hui 
partie du décor. Voici une expérience de réflexion : imaginez un 
gouvernement hypothétique qui exigerait que chaque citoyen porte un 
bracelet biométrique surveillant sa température corporelle et son rythme 
cardiaque 24 heures sur 24. Les données en résultant seraient stockées et 
analysées par des algorithmes gouvernementaux. Les algorithmes 
sauront que vous êtes malade avant vous, et ils sauront également où 
vous avez été et qui vous avez rencontré. Les chaînes d'infection 
pourraient être considérablement raccourcies, et même complètement 
coupées. Un tel système pourrait sans doute stopper l'épidémie en 
quelques jours. Cela semble merveilleux, non ? L'inconvénient est, bien 
sûr, que cela légitimerait un nouveau système de surveillance terrifiant. 
Si vous savez, par exemple, que j'ai cliqué sur un lien de Fox News 
plutôt que sur un lien de CNN, cela peut vous apprendre quelque chose 
sur mes opinions politiques et peut-être même sur ma personnalité. Mais 
si vous pouvez surveiller ce qui se passe au niveau de ma température 
corporelle, de ma tension artérielle et de mon rythme cardiaque lorsque 
je regarde un clip vidéo, vous pouvez apprendre ce qui me fait rire, ce 
qui me fait pleurer et ce qui me met vraiment, vraiment en colère. Il est 
essentiel de se rappeler que la colère, la joie, l'ennui et l'amour sont des 
phénomènes biologiques tout comme la fièvre et la toux. La technologie 
capable d’identifier la toux pourrait aussi identifier le rire. Si les 
entreprises et les gouvernements commencent à récolter nos données 
biométriques en masse, ils peuvent apprendre à nous connaître bien 
mieux que nous ne nous connaissons nous-mêmes, et ils peuvent alors 
non seulement prédire nos sentiments mais aussi les manipuler et nous 
vendre tout ce qu'ils veulent - que ce soit un produit ou un politicien. À 
côté de la surveillance biométrique, les tactiques de piratage de données 


de Cambridge Analytica sembleraient dater de l'âge de pierre. Imaginez 
la Corée du Nord en 2030, où chaque citoyen devra porter un bracelet 
biométrique 24 heures sur 24. Si vous écoutez un discours du président 
et que le bracelet capte des signes de colère, vous êtes cuit. H281 


On nous aura prévenus ! Certains commentateurs sociaux comme Evgeny 
Morozov vont même plus loin, convaincus que la pandémie laisse entrevoir 
un sombre avenir de surveillance étatique techno-totalitaire. Son argument, 
fondé sur le concept de « solutionnisme technologique » mis en avant dans un 
livre écrit en 2012, est le suivant : les « solutions » technologiques proposées 
pour contenir la pandémie feront nécessairement passer l'état de surveillance 
au niveau supérieur. Il en voit la preuve dans deux courants distincts de 
« solutionnisme » dans les réponses gouvernementales apportées à la 
pandémie qu'il a identifiées. D'une part, il y a les « solutionnistes 
progressistes », selon lesquels si les bonnes informations sur l’infection sont 
présentées aux bonnes personnes, via une application, cela pourrait amener 
les gens à se comporter dans l'intérêt de l’ensemble de la population D'autre 
part, 1l y a les « solutionnistes punitifs » déterminés à utiliser la vaste 
infrastructure de surveillance numérique pour limiter nos activités 
quotidiennes et punir toute transgression. D’après Morozov, le plus grand 
risque pour nos systèmes et libertés politiques est que l'exemple « réussi » de 
l’utilisation de la technologie pour surveiller et contenir la pandémie 
« consacre la boîte à outils du solutionnisme comme option par défaut pour 
résoudre tous les autres problèmes existentiels, des inégalités aux 
changements climatiques. Après tout, il est beaucoup plus facile de déployer 
des technologies solutionnistes pour influencer le comportement individuel 
que de poser des questions politiques difficiles sur les causes profondes de 
ces crises. » 122] 


KKK K 


Comme l’a dit Spinoza, le philosophe du 17ème siècle qui a résisté toute 
sa vie à l'autorité oppressive : « La peur ne peut se passer de l'espoir et 
l'espoir de la peur. » Ce principe directeur est une bonne conclusion à ce 
chapitre, en plus de la pensée que rien n'est inévitable et que nous devons être 
symétriquement conscients des bonnes comme des mauvaises conséquences. 
Les scénarios dystopiques ne sont pas une fatalité. Il est vrai qu'à l'ère post- 


pandémique, la santé et le bien-être des personnes deviendront une priorité 
beaucoup plus importante pour la société, c'est pourquoi le génie de la 
surveillance technologique ne sera pas remis dans la bouteille. Mais il 
appartient à ceux qui gouvernent et à chacun d'entre nous personnellement de 
contrôler et d'exploiter les avantages de la technologie sans sacrifier nos 
valeurs et libertés individuelles et collectives. 


2. RÉINITIALISATION « MICRO » 
(INDUSTRIE ET ENTREPRISES) 


Au niveau micro, celui des industries et des entreprises, la Grande 
réinitialisation entraînera une série de changements et d'adaptations longue et 
complexe. Face à cela, certains dirigeants et cadres supérieurs de l'industrie 
pourraient être tentés d'assimiler la réinitialisation à un redémarrage, dans 
l'espoir de retrouver l'ancienne normalité et de rétablir ce qui a fonctionné 
dans le passé : des traditions, des procédures éprouvées et des façons 
familières de faire les choses - en bref, un retour au statu quo. Cela n'arrivera 
pas car cela ne peut pas arriver. Dans la plupart des cas, le statu quo a été 
vaincu (ou du moins infecté) par la COVID-19. Certaines industries ont été 
dévastées par l'hibernation économique déclenchée par les mesures de 
confinement et de distanciation sociale. D'autres auront du mal à récupérer 
les revenus perdus avant de s'engager sur une voie vers la rentabilité toujours 
plus étroite, causée par la récession économique qui frappe le monde entier. 
Cependant, pour la majorité des entreprises qui se dirigent vers l'avenir post- 
coronavirus, l'important sera de trouver l'équilibre approprié entre ce qui 
fonctionnait avant et ce qu’il faut aujourd'hui pour prospérer dans la nouvelle 
normalité. Pour ces entreprises, la pandémie est une occasion unique de 
repenser leur organisation et d'opérer un changement positif, durable et 
viable. 


Qu'est-ce qui définira la nouvelle normalité d'un paysage commercial 
post-coronavirus ? Comment les entreprises pourront-elles trouver le meilleur 
équilibre possible entre les succès passés et les éléments fondamentaux 
nécessaires à présent pour réussir dans l'ère post-pandémique ? La réponse est 
évidemment spécifique a chaque industrie et à la gravité avec laquelle elle a 
été frappée par la pandémie. Dans l'ère post-COVID-19, hormis pour les 
quelques secteurs dans lesquels la plupart des entreprises bénéficieront de 
forts vents contraires (notamment la technologie, la santé et le bien-être), le 
voyage sera difficile et parfois semé d'embtches. Pour certains, comme le 


divertissement, les voyages ou l'hôtellerie, un retour à un environnement pré- 
pandémique est inimaginable dans un avenir proche (et peut-être même après 
dans certains cas...). Pour d'autres, à savoir l'industrie manufacturière ou 
l'alimentation, il s'agit plutôt de trouver des moyens de s'adapter au choc et de 
tirer parti de certaines nouvelles tendances (comme le numérique) pour 
prospérer dans l'ère post-pandémique. La taille fait également la différence. 
Les difficultés ont tendance à être plus importantes pour les petites 
entreprises qui, en général, fonctionnent avec des réserves de trésorerie plus 
faibles et des marges bénéficiaires plus minces que celles des grandes 
entreprises. À l'avenir, la plupart d'entre eux seront confrontés à des 
coefficients d'exploitation qui les désavantageront par rapport à leurs grands 
rivaux. Mais être petit peut offrir certains avantages dans le monde 
d'aujourd'hui où la flexibilité et la rapidité peuvent faire toute la différence en 
termes d'adaptation. Il est plus facile d'être agile pour une petite structure que 
pour un mastodonte industriel. 


Cela dit, et indépendamment de leur secteur d'activité et de la situation 
spécifique dans laquelle ils se trouvent, presque tous les décideurs 
d'entreprise du monde entier seront confrontés à des problèmes similaires et 
devront faire face à certaines questions et défis communs. Les plus évidents 
sont les suivants : 


l. Dois-je encourager le travail à distance pour ceux qui peuvent le 
faire (environ 30 % de la main-d'œuvre totale aux Etats-Unis) ? 
2: Vais-je réduire les voyages en avion dans mon entreprise, et 


combien de réunions en face a face puis-je remplacer de manière 
significative par des interactions virtuelles ? 

3. Comment puis-je transformer l'entreprise et notre processus 
décisionnel pour devenir plus agile et avancer plus rapidement et de 
manière plus décisive ? 

4. Comment puis-je accélérer la numérisation et l'adoption de 
solutions numériques ? 


La réinitialisation « macro » évoquée au chapitre 1 se traduira par une 
myriade de micro conséquences au niveau de l'industrie et des entreprises. 
Nous passerons en revue certaines de ces grandes tendances ci-dessous avant 
de nous pencher sur la question de savoir qui sont les « gagnants et les 


perdants » de la pandémie et de ses effets sur des industries spécifiques. 


2.1. Micro-tendances 


Nous sommes encore au début de l'ère post-pandémique, mais de 
puissantes tendances, nouvelles ou en pleine accélération, sont déjà à l'œuvre. 
Pour certaines industries, ces mesures seront une bénédiction, pour d'autres 
un défi majeur. Toutefois, dans tous les secteurs, 1l appartiendra à chaque 
entreprise de tirer le meilleur parti de ces nouvelles tendances en s'adaptant 
rapidement et avec détermination. Les entreprises les plus agiles et les plus 
flexibles seront celles qui en sortiront plus fortes. 


2.1.1. Accélération de la numérisation 


À l'époque pré-pandémique, le buzz de la « transformation numérique » 
était le mantra de la plupart des conseils d'administration et comités exécutifs. 
Le numérique était « la solution », il devait être « résolument » mis en œuvre 
et était considéré comme une « condition préalable au succès » ! Depuis lors, 
en l'espace de quelques mois seulement, ce mantra est devenu un impératif - 
voire, dans le cas de certaines entreprises, une question de vie ou de mort. 
Ceci est justifiable et compréhensible. Pendant le confinement, nous 
dépendions entièrement d’Internet pour la plupart de nos activités : du travail 
à l'enseignement en passant par la socialisation. Ce sont des services en ligne 
qui nous ont permis de garder un semblant de normalité, et il est tout à fait 
naturel qu’ils soient les principaux bénéficiaires de la pandémie, donnant un 
formidable coup de pouce aux technologies et aux processus nous permettant 
de faire des choses à distance : l'Internet universel à haut débit, les paiements 
mobiles et à distance, et des services de gouvernement électronique 
fonctionnels, entre autres. Conséquence directe, les entreprises déjà présentes 
en ligne sont appelées à bénéficier d'un avantage concurrentiel durable. À 
mesure que des choses et des services de plus en plus variés nous seront 
proposés par nos portables et nos ordinateurs, des entreprises de secteurs 
aussi disparates que le e-commerce, les opérations sans contact, le contenu 
numérique, les robots et les livraisons par drone (pour n'en citer que 
quelques-uns) vont prospérer. Ce n'est pas par hasard que des entreprises 
comme Alibaba, Amazon, Netflix ou Zoom sont sorties « gagnantes » de ces 
confinements. 


Dans l'ensemble, c’est le secteur de la consommation qui a vite fait le 
premier pas. De l’expérience sans contact nécessaire imposée à de 
nombreuses entreprises de l'industrie alimentaire et du commerce de détail 
pendant les confinements aux show rooms virtuels de l'industrie 
manufacturière permettant aux clients de naviguer et de choisir leurs produits 
préférés, la plupart des entreprises en B-to-C ont rapidement compris la 
nécessité d'offrir à leurs clients un voyage numérique « du début à la fin ». 


Alors que certains confinements prenaient fin et que certaines économies 
revenaient à la vie, des opportunités similaires sont apparues dans les 
applications B-to-B, notamment dans le secteur manufacturier où des règles 
de distanciation physique ont dû être mises en place à court terme, souvent 
dans des environnements difficiles (par exemple les chaînes de montage). En 
conséquence, l'IoT a fait des percées impressionnantes. Certaines entreprises 
qui avaient mis du temps à adopter l'IoT il y a peu, avant le confinement, s’y 
sont aujourd’hui volontiers mises avec l'objectif spécifique de faire autant de 
choses que possible à distance. Maintenance des équipements, gestion des 
stocks, relations avec les fournisseurs ou stratégies de sécurité : toutes ces 
différentes activités peuvent désormais être effectuées (dans une large 
mesure) via un ordinateur. L'IoT offre aux entreprises non seulement les 
moyens d'exécuter et de faire respecter des règles de distanciation sociale, 
mais aussi de réduire les coûts et de mettre en œuvre des opérations plus 
agiles. 


Au plus fort de la pandémie, le O20 - le passage du « en ligne » au « hors 
ligne » - a pris beaucoup d’ampleur, soulignant l'importance d'avoir une 
présence a la fois en ligne et hors ligne, et ouvrant la porte (ou peut-étre 
même les vannes) à l'« éversion », le fait de se retourner comme un gant. Ce 
phénomène d'effacement de la distinction entre « en ligne » et « hors ligne », 
identifié par le célèbre auteur de science-fiction William Gibson qui a déclaré 
« Notre monde est en plein retournement »32], avec le cyberespace s'ouvrant 
de plus en plus, est apparu comme l'une des tendances les plus puissantes de 
l'ère post-COVID-19. La crise pandémique a accéléré ce phénomène 
d'éversion car elle nous a simultanément contraints et encouragés a nous 
diriger plus rapidement que jamais vers un monde numérique, « en 
apesanteur », à mesure que de plus en plus d'activités économiques ont été 
obligées de passer au digital : enseignement, consulting, édition et bien 


d'autres encore. On pourrait même dire que, pendant un certain temps, la 
téléportation a pris le pas sur le transport : la plupart des réunions du comité 
exécutif, des conseils d'administration, des réunions d'équipe, des sessions de 
brainstorming et d’autres formes d'interaction personnelle ou sociale ont dû 
se dérouler à distance. Cette nouvelle réalité est illustrée par la capitalisation 
boursière de Zoom (la société de vidéoconférence) qui a atteint la somme 
phénoménale de 70 milliards de dollars en juin 2020, soit plus (à cette 
époque) que celle de toute autre compagnie aérienne aux États-Unis. 
Parallèlement, de grandes entreprises en ligne comme Amazon et Alibaba se 
sont développées de manière décisive dans le domaine de l'O20, en 
particulier dans la distribution alimentaire et la logistique. 


Des tendances telles que la télémédecine ou le travail à distance qui se 
sont largement développées pendant le confinement ont peu de chances de 
reculer - pour elles, il n'y aura pas de retour au statu quo qui prévalait avant la 
pandémie. La télémédecine, en particulier, en bénéficiera considérablement. 
Pour des raisons évidentes, le secteur des soins de santé est l'un des plus 
réglementés au monde, ce qui ralentit inévitablement le rythme de 
l'innovation. Mais la nécessité de s’adapter à la pandémie avec tous les 
moyens disponibles (plus, pendant l'épidémie, la nécessité de protéger les 
travailleurs de la santé en leur permettant de travailler à distance) a supprimé 
certains des obstacles réglementaires et législatifs liés à l'adoption de la 
télémédecine. À l'avenir, il est certain que davantage de soins médicaux 
seront dispensés à distance. Cela accélérera à son tour la tendance à des 
dispositifs de diagnostic plus faciles à porter et utilisables à la maison, 
comme des toilettes intelligentes capables de suivre les données de santé et 
d'effectuer des analyses. De même, la pandémie pourrait se révéler être une 
aubaine pour l'enseignement en ligne. En Asie, le passage à l'enseignement en 
ligne a été particulièrement remarquable, avec une forte augmentation des 
inscriptions numériques des étudiants, une valorisation beaucoup plus élevée 
des entreprises d'enseignement en ligne et davantage de capitaux disponibles 
pour les start-ups « Ed-tech » (technologie éducative). Le revers de la 
médaille sera une pression accrue sur les institutions proposant des méthodes 
d'enseignement plus traditionnelles pour qu'elles valident leur valeur ajoutée 
et justifient leurs frais (nous y reviendrons plus loin). 


La vitesse d'expansion a été tout simplement époustouflante. « En 


Grande-Bretagne, moins de 1 % des premières consultations médicales ont eu 
lieu par liaison vidéo en 2019 ; en période de confinement, 100 % d’entre 
elles se font à distance. Autre exemple, une grande enseigne aux États-Unis a 
voulu lancer en 2019 une activité de livraison en bordure de trottoir ; son plan 
devait durer 18 mois. Pendant le confinement, l’activité a été opérationnelle 
en moins d'une semaine, ce qui a permis à l’entreprise de contenter ses clients 
tout en préservant les moyens de subsistance de sa main-d'œuvre. Les 
interactions bancaires en ligne sont passées de 10 à 90 % pendant la crise, 
sans baisse de qualité et avec une augmentation de la conformité tout en 
offrant une expérience client qui ne se limite pas à la banque en ligne. »H31] 
On ne compte plus les exemples du même genre. 


La stratégie d’atténuation sociale en réponse à la pandémie et les mesures 
de distanciation physique imposées pendant le confinement auront également 
pour effet de faire du e-commerce une tendance industrielle toujours plus 
puissante. Les consommateurs ont besoin de produits et, s'ils ne peuvent pas 
faire leurs achats de la manière classique, ils se tourneront inévitablement 
vers la vente en ligne. Avec l'apparition de cette habitude, les personnes qui 
n'avaient jamais fait d'achats en ligne auparavant se sentiront plus à l'aise 
pour le faire, tandis que les personnes qui avaient de temps en temps recours 
à cette pratique auparavant s'y fieront sans doute davantage. Cela a été mis en 
évidence en période de confinement. Aux États-Unis, Amazon et Walmart 
ont recruté 250 000 personnes pour faire face à l'augmentation de la demande 
et ont construit une infrastructure massive pour fournir des services en ligne. 
Cette accélération de la croissance du e-commerce signifie que les géants du 
commerce de détail en ligne sortiront probablement de la crise encore plus 
forts qu'ils ne l'étaient avant la pandémie. Il y a toujours deux versions d'une 
même histoire : à mesure que l'habitude de faire des achats en ligne se 
répand, elle va davantage faire décroître le commerce de détail traditionnel 
(dans les grandes rues et les centres commerciaux), un phénomène qui sera 
étudié plus en détail dans les sections suivantes. 


2.1.2. Des chaînes d'approvisionnement résilientes 


La nature même des chaînes d'approvisionnement mondiales et leur 
fragilité innée font que les arguments en faveur de leur raccourcissement ne 
datent pas d’hier. Elles ont tendance à être complexes et difficiles à gérer. Il 


est également difficile de les contrôler en termes de respect des normes 
environnementales et du droit du travail, ce qui peut exposer les entreprises à 
des risques de réputation et à une atteinte à leurs marques. À la lumière de ce 
passé tumultueux, la pandémie a donné le coup de grâce au principe selon 
lequel les entreprises doivent optimiser les chaînes d'approvisionnement en 
fonction des coûts des composants individuels et en dépendant d'une source 
d'approvisionnement unique pour les matériaux critiques, ce qui se résume à 
favoriser l'efficacité plutôt que la résilience. Dans l'ère post-pandémique, c'est 
« l'optimisation de la valeur de bout en bout », une idée qui inclut à la fois la 
résilience et l'efficacité en plus du coût, qui prévaudra. Elle est incarnée par la 
formule selon laquelle le « au cas où » remplacera à terme le « juste à 
temps ». 


Les chocs subis par les chaînes d'approvisionnement mondiales analysés 
dans la section « macro » auront des répercussions sur les entreprises, petites 
ou grandes. Mais que signifie « au cas où » dans la pratique ? Le modèle de 
mondialisation développé à la fin du siècle dernier, conçu et construit par les 
entreprises manufacturières mondiales à la recherche de main-d'œuvre, de 
produits et de composants bon marché, a trouvé ses limites. Il a fragmenté la 
production internationale en parts de plus en plus complexes et a abouti à un 
système fonctionnant sur la base du « juste à temps », ou en flux tendus, qui 
s'est avéré extrêmement allégé et efficace, mais aussi extrêmement complexe 
et, de ce fait, très vulnérable (la complexité entraîne la fragilité et souvent 
l'instabilité). La simplification est donc l'antidote, et devrait à son tour 
générer une plus grande résilience. Cela signifie que les « chaînes de valeur 
mondiales », qui représentent environ les trois quarts de l'ensemble du 
commerce mondial, vont inévitablement diminuer. Ce déclin sera aggravé par 
la nouvelle réalité selon laquelle les entreprises qui dépendent de chaînes 
d'approvisionnement complexes en flux tendus ne peuvent plus tenir pour 
acquis que les engagements tarifaires préconisés par l'Organisation mondiale 
du commerce les protégeront d'une soudaine poussée de protectionnisme 
quelque part. Elles seront contraintes de se préparer en conséquence en 
réduisant ou en localisant leur chaîne d'approvisionnement et en élaborant des 
plans de production ou d'approvisionnement alternatifs pour se prémunir 
contre une interruption prolongée. Toute entreprise dont la rentabilité dépend 
du principe de chaîne d'approvisionnement mondiale en flux tendus devra 
repenser son mode de fonctionnement et probablement sacrifier l'idée de 


maximiser l'efficacité et les profits au nom de la « sécurité des 
approvisionnements » et de la résilience. La résilience deviendra donc la 
considération principale de toute entreprise qui souhaite sérieusement se 
prémunir contre les perturbations - qu’elles affectent un fournisseur 
particulier, un éventuel changement de politique commerciale ou un pays ou 
une région spécifique. Dans la pratique, cela obligera les entreprises à 
diversifier leur base de fournisseurs, même si cela implique de détenir des 
stocks et des bâtiments en surplus. Cela obligera également ces entreprises à 
s'assurer qu'il en va de même au sein de leur propre chaîne 
d'approvisionnement : elles évalueront la résilience tout au long de cette 
dernière, jusqu'à leur fournisseur final et, éventuellement, jusqu'aux 
fournisseurs de leurs fournisseurs. Les coûts de production vont 
inévitablement augmenter, mais ce sera le prix à payer pour renforcer la 
résilience. À première vue, les industries qui seront les plus touchées parce 
qu'elles seront les premières à transformer leurs modes de production sont 
l'automobile, l'électronique et l’outillage industriel. 


2.1.3. Gouvernements et entreprises 


Pour toutes les raisons développées dans le premier chapitre, la COVID- 
19 a réécrit de nombreuses règles du jeu entre les secteurs public et privé. 
Dans l'ère post-pandémique, les entreprises seront soumises à une ingérence 
gouvernementale beaucoup plus importante que par le passé. L'intrusion 
bienveillante (ou non) plus importante des gouvernements dans la vie des 
entreprises et la façon dont elles font des affaires dépendra du pays et de 
l'industrie, et prendra donc des formes très différentes. Les trois formes 
d'impact notables qui apparaîtront avec force dans les premiers mois de la 
période post-pandémique sont décrites ci-dessous : les sauvetages financiers 
sous conditions, les marchés publics et la réglementation du marché du 
travail. 


Pour commencer, tous les plans de relance mis en place dans les 
économies occidentales pour soutenir les industries et les entreprises en 
difficulté seront assortis de clauses limitant notamment la capacité des 
emprunteurs à licencier des employés, à racheter des actions et à verser des 
primes aux cadres supérieurs. Dans le même ordre d'idées, les gouvernements 
(encouragés, soutenus et parfois « poussés » par les militants et l’opinion 


publique) prendront pour cible les relevés d'impôt étonnamment bas des 
entreprises et les rémunérations généreusement élevées des dirigeants. Ils 
feront preuve de peu de patience à l'égard des cadres supérieurs et des 
investisseurs qui poussent les entreprises à dépenser davantage dans des 
rachats, à minimiser les impôts à payer et à verser d'énormes dividendes. Les 
compagnies aériennes américaines, blâmées pour avoir sollicité l'aide du 
gouvernement, ayant récemment et systématiquement utilisé de grandes 
quantités de liquidités leur appartenant pour payer des dividendes aux 
actionnaires, sont un excellent exemple de la manière dont ce changement 
d'attitude du public sera répercuté par les gouvernements. En outre, dans les 
mois et les années à venir, un « changement de régime » pourrait se produire 
lorsque les décideurs politiques assumeront une part importante du risque de 
défaillance du secteur privé. Lorsque cela se produira, les gouvernements 
voudront quelque chose en retour. Le sauvetage de Lufthansa par l'Allemagne 
illustre bien ce genre de situation : le gouvernement a injecté des liquidités 
dans le transporteur national, mais à la seule condition que l'entreprise limite 
la rémunération des dirigeants (y compris les stock options) et s'engage à ne 
pas verser de dividendes. 


Il conviendra d’accorder une attention particulière au risque d’ingérence 
gouvernementale croissante provoqué par l’amélioration de l’alignement 
entre les politiques publiques et la planification en entreprise. La ruée vers les 
respirateurs au plus fort de la pandémie illustre bien pourquoi. En 2010 aux 
États-Unis, 40 000 respirateurs avaient été commandés dans le cadre d'un 
contrat gouvernemental mais n'ont jamais été livrés, ce qui explique en 
grande partie la pénurie du pays, devenue si évidente en mars 2020. Qu'est-ce 
qui a conduit à cette situation ? En 2012, la société initiale qui avait remporté 
l'appel d'offres a été rachetée (dans des circonstances quelque peu douteuses 
et obscures) par un fabricant beaucoup plus important (une société cotée en 
bourse produisant également des respirateurs) : il est apparu par la suite que 
la société acheteuse voulait empêcher le soumissionnaire initial de construire 
un respirateur moins cher qui aurait sapé la rentabilité de sa propre entreprise. 
Cette société a fait traîner les choses avant d'annuler le contrat et d'être 
finalement rachetée par un rival. Aucun des 40 000 respirateurs n'a jamais été 
livré au gouvernement américainll321, I] est peu probable que ce genre de 
situation se reproduise à l'ère post-pandémique, car les autorités publiques y 
réfléchiront à deux fois avant de confier à des entreprises privées des projets 


ayant des implications critiques pour la santé publique (ou même des 
implications essentielles pour le public, en termes de sécurité ou autre). En 
résumé, la maximisation du profit et le court terme qui l'accompagne souvent 
sont rarement ou, du moins, pas toujours compatibles avec l'objectif public de 
préparation à une future crise. 


Partout dans le monde, la pression pour améliorer la protection sociale et 
le niveau de salaire des employés mal payés va augmenter. Dans notre monde 
post-pandémique, l'augmentation du salaire minimum deviendra très 
probablement une question centrale qui sera traitée par une réglementation 
plus stricte des normes minimales et une application plus rigoureuse des 
règles existantes. Il y a de grandes chances que les entreprises aient à payer 
des impôts plus élevés et diverses formes de financement public (comme les 
services d'aide sociale). La gig economy ressentira l'impact d'une telle 
politique plus que tout autre secteur. Avant la pandémie, elle était déjà dans 
le collimateur du gouvernement. Dans l'ère post-pandémique, pour des 
raisons liées à la redéfinition du contrat social, cette surveillance 
s'intensifiera. Les entreprises qui comptent sur les travailleurs de la gig 
economy pour fonctionner ressentiront également l'effet d'une plus grande 
ingérence du gouvernement, peut-être même à un degré susceptible de saper 
leur viabilité financière. La pandémie va radicalement modifier les attitudes 
sociales et politiques à l'égard des travailleurs de la gig economy, par 
conséquent, les gouvernements vont obliger les entreprises qui les emploient 
à proposer des contrats appropriés avec des avantages tels que l'assurance 
sociale et la couverture maladie. Ils feront face à un problème de main 
d'œuvre et, s'ils doivent employer des travailleurs de la gig economy aux 
mêmes conditions que des employés classiques, ils cesseront d'être rentables. 
Leur raison d'être pourrait même disparaître. 


2.1.4. Le capitalisme des parties prenantes et l'ESG 


Au cours des dix dernières années environ, les changements 
fondamentaux qui ont eu lieu dans chacune des cinq catégories « macro » 
examinées au chapitre 1 ont profondément modifié l'environnement dans 
lequel les entreprises opèrent. Ils ont rendu le capitalisme des parties 
prenantes et les considérations environnementales, sociales et de gouvernance 
(ESG) de plus en plus pertinents pour la création de valeur durable (l'ESG 


peut être considéré comme le critère de référence du capitalisme des parties 
prenantes). 


La pandémie a frappé à un moment ou de nombreuses questions diverses, 
allant de l'activisme en matière de changement climatique à la montée des 
inégalités en passant par la diversité hommes-femmes et les scandales 
#MeToo, avaient déjà commencé à faire connaître et renforcer le caractère 
essentiel du capitalisme des parties prenantes et des considérations ESG dans 
le monde interdépendant d'aujourd'hui. Personne ne nierait aujourd'hui que 
l'objectif fondamental des entreprises, qu’il soit adopté ouvertement ou non, 
ne peut plus être simplement la recherche effrénée du profit financier ; il leur 
incombe désormais de servir toutes leurs parties prenantes, et pas seulement 
celles qui détiennent des actions. Ceci est corroboré par les premières preuves 
anecdotiques indiquant une perspective encore plus positive pour l'ESG dans 
l'ère post-pandémique. Cela peut s'expliquer en trois points : 


l. La crise aura créé, ou renforcé, un sens aigu des responsabilités et 
de l'urgence sur la plupart des questions relatives aux stratégies 
ESG - la plus importante étant le changement climatique. Mais 
d'autres, tels que le comportement des consommateurs, l'avenir du 
travail et de la mobilité, et la responsabilité de la chaîne 
d'approvisionnement, passeront au premier plan du processus 
d'investissement et deviendront une composante à part entière de la 
diligence raisonnable. 


Z La pandémie ne laisse aucun doute au sein des conseils 
d'administration sur le fait que l'absence de considérations ESG 
peut détruire une valeur substantielle et même menacer la viabilité 
d'une entreprise. L'ESG sera donc mieux intégré et internalisé dans 
la stratégie et la gouvernance de base d'une entreprise. Cela 
modifiera également la manière dont les investisseurs évaluent la 
gouvernance d'entreprise. Les dossiers fiscaux, les paiements de 
dividendes et les rémunérations seront de plus en plus passés à la 
loupe de peur de nuire à la réputation de l'entreprise si un problème 
se pose ou est rendu public. 


3. Pour améliorer la réputation d'une marque, il sera essentiel 
d'encourager la bonne volonté des employés et de la communauté. 
De plus en plus, les entreprises devront prouver qu'elles traitent 
bien leurs collaborateurs, en adoptant de meilleures pratiques de 
travail et en prêtant attention à la santé et à la sécurité ainsi qu'au 
bien-être sur le lieu de travail. Les entreprises n'adhéreront pas 
nécessairement à ces mesures parce qu'elles sont véritablement 
« bonnes », mais plutôt parce ne pas les adopter aurait un « coût » 
trop élevé. En effet, cela déclencherait la colère des militants, tant 
des investisseurs activistes que des militants sociaux. 


La conviction que les stratégies ESG ont bénéficié de la pandémie et sont 
les plus susceptibles d'en bénéficier davantage est corroborée par diverses 
enquêtes et rapports. Les premières données montrent que le secteur de la 
durabilité a surperformé les fonds conventionnels au cours du premier 
trimestre 2020. Selon Morningstar, qui a comparé les rendements du premier 
trimestre de plus de 200 fonds durables et de fonds négociés en bourse, les 
fonds durables ont obtenu de meilleurs résultats d'un ou deux points de 
pourcentage, sur une base relative. Un rapport de BlackRock apporte d'autres 
preuves que les entreprises ayant obtenu de bonnes notes ESG ont surpassé 
leurs pairs durant la pandémie.U33) Plusieurs analystes ont suggéré que cette 
surperformance pourrait simplement refléter l'exposition réduite aux 
combustibles fossiles des fonds et des stratégies ESG, mais BlackRock 
affirme que les entreprises conformes aux normes ESG (une autre façon de 
dire qu'elles adhèrent au principe du capitalisme des parties prenantes) ont 
tendance à être plus résilientes en raison de leur compréhension holistique de 
la gestion des risques. Il semble que plus le monde devient sensible à un large 
ensemble de risques et de problèmes « macro », plus il est nécessaire 
d'adopter le capitalisme des parties prenantes et les stratégies ESG. 


Le débat entre ceux qui pensent que le capitalisme des parties prenantes 
sera sacrifié sur l'autel de la reprise et ceux qui soutiennent qu'il est temps de 
« mieux reconstruire » est loin d'être clos. Pour chaque Michael O'Leary 
(PDG de Ryanair) qui pense que la COVID-19 mettra les considérations ESG 
« en veilleuse pendant quelques années », il y a un Brian Chesky (PDG 
d'Airbnb) qui s'engage à transformer son entreprise en une « société de 


parties prenantes ». H34 Cependant, indépendamment de l'opinion de chacun 
sur les mérites du capitalisme des parties prenantes et des stratégies ESG et 
sur leur rôle futur dans l'ère post-pandémique, l'activisme fera la différence 
en renforçant la tendance. Les militants sociaux et de nombreux investisseurs 
activistes examineront de près comment se sont comportées les entreprises 
pendant la crise pandémique. Il est probable que les marchés ou les 
consommateurs, ou les deux, puniront les entreprises qui ont obtenu de 
mauvais résultats dans le domaine social. Un essai co-écrit en avril 2020 par 
Leo Strine, un juge influent dans le monde des affaires américain, insiste sur 
ce point à propos d’un changement nécessaire dans la gouvernance des 
entreprises : « Nous payons à nouveau le prix d'un système de gouvernance 
d'entreprise qui ne met pas l'accent sur la solidité financière, la création de 
richesses durables et le traitement équitable des travailleurs. Pendant trop 
longtemps, le pouvoir de la bourse sur notre économie s'est accru au 
détriment des autres parties prenantes, en particulier les travailleurs. Bien que 
la richesse globale ait augmenté, elle l'a fait d'une manière biaisée qui est 
injuste pour la majorité des travailleurs américains, qui sont les principaux 
responsables de cette augmentation. Satisfaire la demande insatiable des 
marchés boursiers a également entraîné une augmentation des niveaux 
d'endettement des entreprises et du risque économique ». H35] 


Pour les militants, la décence dont feront preuve (ou non) les entreprises 
pendant la crise sera primordiale. Ces dernières seront jugées sur leurs actions 
pour les années à venir - pas seulement sur le plan strictement commercial, 
mais surtout dans une perspective sociale plus large. Peu de gens oublieront, 
par exemple, qu'au cours des dix dernières années, les compagnies aériennes 
des États-Unis ont dépensé 96 % de leurs flux de trésorerie pour racheter des 
actions et qu'en mars 2020, EasyJet a versé un dividende de 174 millions de 
livres sterling à ses actionnaires (dont 60 millions à son fondateur). H36] 


L'activisme auquel les entreprises peuvent désormais être soumises 
dépasse les limites traditionnelles de l'activisme social (par des personnes 
extérieures) et de l'activisme des investisseurs ; il se développe en interne par 
le biais de l'activisme des salariés. En mai 2020, alors que l'épicentre de la 
pandémie se déplaçait des États-Unis vers l'Amérique latine, les employés de 
Google, enhardis par un rapport publié par Greenpeace, ont réussi à 
convaincre l'entreprise de ne plus construire d'algorithmes d'IA et 


d'apprentissage machine sur mesure au service de l’extraction du pétrole et du 
gaz.U34 Plusieurs exemples récents illustrent la montée de l'activisme des 
salariés, au sujet de questions environnementales, de préoccupations sociales 
et d'inclusion, etc. Ils illustrent de manière éloquente la façon dont différents 
types de militants apprennent à travailler ensemble pour atteindre les objectifs 
d'un avenir plus durable. 


Parallèlement, la plus ancienne forme de militantisme a connu une forte 
augmentation, à savoir la grève. Aux États-Unis en particulier, alors que de 
nombreux cols blancs traversaient la pandémie en travaillant à domicile, 
beaucoup de travailleurs essentiels à bas salaires « sur le front », qui 
n’avaient d’autre choix que d'aller travailler, ont organisé une vague de 
marches, de grèves et de protestations.U38] À mesure que les questions de 
sécurité, de rémunération et d'avantages sociaux des travailleurs seront mises 
sur le devant de la scène, le programme du capitalisme des parties prenantes 
gagnera en pertinence et en force. 


2.2. Réinitialisation industrielle 


En raison des confinements, la pandémie a eu un effet immédiat sur 
toutes les industries du monde entier. Cet impact est permanent et continuera 
à se faire sentir dans les années à venir. À mesure que les chaînes 
d'approvisionnement mondiales seront reconfigurées, que les demandes des 
consommateurs changeront, que les gouvernements interviendront davantage, 
que les conditions du marché évolueront et que la technologie bouleversera le 
quotidien, les entreprises seront obligées de s'adapter et de se réinventer en 
permanence. L'objectif de cette section n'est pas d'offrir un compte rendu 
précis de la manière dont chaque industrie spécifique pourrait évoluer, mais 
plutôt d'illustrer à coup de petites touches impressionnistes comment 
certaines des principales caractéristiques et tendances associées à la pandémie 
auront un impact sur des industries spécifiques. 


2.2.1. Interaction sociale et dé-densification 
Effets sur les voyages et le tourisme, l'hôtellerie, le divertissement, la 
vente au détail, l'aérospatiale et même l'industrie automobile 


La pandémie a considérablement affecté la manière dont les 
consommateurs interagissent entre eux ainsi que ce qu'ils consomment et de 
quelle manière. Par conséquent, la réinitialisation subséquente dans les 
différentes industries variera fondamentalement en fonction de la nature des 
transactions économiques concernées. Dans les secteurs où les 
consommateurs effectuent des transactions sociales et en personne, les 
premiers mois, voire les premières années, de l'ère post-pandémique seront 
beaucoup plus difficiles que pour ceux où la transaction peut se faire à une 
plus grande distance physique ou même de façon virtuelle. Dans les 
économies modernes, une grande partie de ce que nous consommons passe 
par l'interaction sociale : voyages et vacances, bars et restaurants, événements 
sportifs et commerce de détail, cinémas et théâtres, concerts et festivals, 
conventions et conférences, musées et bibliothèques, enseignement : ce sont 
toutes des formes sociales de consommation qui représentent une part 
importante de l'activité économique et de l'emploi (les services représentent 
environ 80 % du total des emplois aux États-Unis, dont la plupart « relèvent 
du social » par nature). Elles ne peuvent pas avoir lieu dans le monde virtuel 


ou, lorsqu'elles le peuvent, seulement sous une forme tronquée et souvent 
sous-optimale (comme une performance d'orchestre diffusée en direct sur un 
écran). Les industries ayant l’interaction sociale au cœur de leur activité ont 
été les plus durement touchées par les confinements. Parmi elles figurent de 
nombreux secteurs qui représentent une part très importante du total de 
l'activité économique et de l'emploi : les voyages et le tourisme, les loisirs, le 
sport, les événements et le divertissement. Pendant des mois, voire des 
années, ils seront contraints de fonctionner à capacité réduite, frappés par un 
double coup dur : les craintes que le virus ne freine la consommation et 
l'imposition de réglementations visant à contrer ces inquiétudes en créant 
davantage d'espace physique entre les consommateurs. La pression publique 
en faveur de la distanciation physique perdurera jusqu'à ce qu'un vaccin soit 
développé et commercialisé à grande échelle (ce qui, là encore, selon la 
plupart des experts, ne se produira probablement pas avant le premier ou le 
deuxième trimestre de 2021 au plus tôt). En attendant, 1l est probable que les 
gens voyagent beaucoup moins pour les vacances et/ou les affaires, qu'ils se 
rendent moins souvent au restaurant, au cinéma et au théâtre, et qu'ils 
décident qu'il est plus sûr d'acheter en ligne plutôt que de se rendre 
physiquement dans les magasins. Pour ces raisons fondamentales, les 
industries les plus touchées par la pandémie seront également les plus lentes à 
se rétablir. Les hôtels, les restaurants, les compagnies aériennes, les magasins 
et les lieux culturels, en particulier, seront obligés d'apporter des 
modifications coûteuses à leur façon de proposer leurs services. Ils devront 
en effet s'adapter à une nouvelle normalité post-pandémique, qui exigera la 
mise en œuvre de changements drastiques impliquant l'introduction d'espaces 
supplémentaires, un nettoyage régulier, des protections pour le personnel et 
une technologie limitant les interactions des clients avec les employés. 


Dans bon nombre de ces secteurs, mais surtout dans l'hôtellerie et le 
commerce de détail, les petites entreprises vont excessivement souffrir de 
cette situation, car elles devront lutter pour survivre aux fermetures imposées 
par le confinement (ou à la forte réduction des activités) et éviter la faillite. Si 
elles sont obligées de fonctionner à capacité réduite avec des marges encore 
plus étroites, beaucoup ne survivront pas. Les conséquences de leur échec 
auront des répercussions très importantes tant sur les économies nationales 
que sur les communautés locales. Les petites entreprises sont le principal 
moteur de la croissance de l'emploi et représentent, dans la plupart des 


économies avancées, la moitié des emplois du secteur privé. Si un nombre 
important d'entre elles se retrouvent au pied du mur, s'il y a moins de 
magasins, de restaurants et de bars dans un quartier spécifique, c'est toute la 
communauté qui sera touchée, car le chômage augmente et la demande se 
tarit. Cela déclenchera une spirale vicieuse et descendante et touchera de plus 
en plus de petites entreprises dans une communauté donnée. Les 
répercussions finiront par dépasser les limites de la communauté locale et 
toucheront, dans une moindre mesure, il faut l'espérer, d'autres régions plus 
éloignées. La nature hautement interdépendante et interconnectée de 
l'économie, des industries et des entreprises d'aujourd'hui, comparable à la 
dynamique qui relie les catégories macro, signifie que chacune d'entre elles a 
un effet domino rapide sur les autres de multiples façons différentes. Prenez 
les restaurants. Ce secteur d'activité a été frappé par la pandémie à un point 
tel que l'on ne sait même pas comment le secteur de la restauration pourra se 
rétablir un jour. Comme l'a dit un restaurateur : « Comme des centaines 
d'autres chefs cuistots de cette ville et des milliers dans tout le pays, je me 
pose maintenant la question de savoir à quoi ressembleront nos restaurants, 
nos carrières, nos vies, si seulement nous les retrouvons un jour. »432] En 
France et au Royaume-Uni, plusieurs voix de l'industrie estiment que jusqu'à 
75 % des restaurants indépendants pourraient ne pas survivre au confinement 
et aux mesures de distanciation sociale consécutives. Cela ne concernera pas 
les grandes chaînes et les géants de la restauration rapide. Cela laisse 
supposer que les grandes entreprises deviendront plus grandes tandis que les 
plus petites diminueront ou disparaitront. Une grande chaîne de restaurants, 
par exemple, a de meilleures chances de rester opérationnelle car elle 
bénéficie de plus de ressources et, en fin de compte, d'une concurrence 
moindre à la suite des faillites de plus petits établissements. Les petits 
restaurants qui survivront à la crise devront se réinventer entièrement. En 
attendant, dans le cas de ceux qui mettront définitivement la clé sous la porte, 
la fermeture aura un impact non seulement sur le restaurant et son personnel 
immédiat, mais aussi sur toutes les entreprises qui opèrent dans son orbite : 
les fournisseurs, les agriculteurs et les chauffeurs de camion. 


À l'opposé, certaines très grandes entreprises subiront le même sort que 
les très petites. Les compagnies aériennes, en particulier, seront confrontées à 
des contraintes similaires en termes de demande des consommateurs et de 
règles de distanciation sociale. La fermeture de trois mois a laissé les 


transporteurs du monde entier dans une situation cataclysmique, avec des 
recettes pratiquement nulles et la perspective de dizaines de milliers de 
suppressions d'emplois. British Airways, par exemple, a annoncé qu'elle allait 
réduire jusqu'à 30 % de ses effectifs actuels de 42 000 employés. Au moment 
où nous écrivons ces lignes (mi-juin 2020), le redémarrage pourrait bien être 
sur le point de commencer. Il s'agira d'une tâche extrêmement difficile et le 
rétablissement devrait prendre des années. L'amélioration concernera d’abord 
les voyages d'agrément, puis les voyages d'affaires. Toutefois, comme nous le 
verrons dans la section suivante, les habitudes de consommation pourraient 
changer de façon permanente. Si de nombreuses entreprises décident de 
voyager moins pour réduire leurs coûts et de remplacer les réunions 
physiques par des réunions virtuelles lorsque c’est possible, l'impact sur le 
rétablissement et la rentabilité finale des compagnies aériennes pourrait être 
dramatique et durable. Avant la pandémie, les voyages d'affaires 
représentaient 30 % du volume des compagnies aériennes, mais 50 % des 
recettes (grâce à des sièges plus chers et aux réservations de dernière minute). 
À l'avenir, cette situation est appelée à changer, ce qui rendra la rentabilité de 
certaines compagnies aériennes très incertaine et obligera l'ensemble du 
secteur à reconsidérer la structure à long terme du marché mondial de 
l'aviation. 


Pour évaluer l'effet final sur une industrie particulière, la chaîne complète 
des conséquences doit inclure ce qui se passe dans les industries adjacentes, 
dont le sort dépend largement de ce qui se produit en amont, ou « au 
sommet ». Pour illustrer cela, examinons brièvement trois industries qui 
dépendent entièrement du secteur de l'aviation : les aéroports (infrastructure 
et commerce de détail), les avions (aérospatiale) et la location de voitures 
(automobile). 


Les aéroports sont confrontés aux mêmes défis que les compagnies 
aériennes : moins les gens prennent l'avion, moins ils transitent par les 
aéroports. Cela affecte à son tour le niveau de consommation dans les 
différents magasins et restaurants qui constituent l'écosystème de tous les 
aéroports internationaux du monde. En outre, l'expérience des aéroports dans 
un monde post-COVID-19, impliquant des temps d'attente plus longs, des 
bagages a main très restreints, voire inexistants, et d'autres mesures de 
distanciation sociale potentiellement peu pratiques, pourrait freiner le désir 


des consommateurs de voyager par avion pour le plaisir et les loisirs. Selon 
diverses associations professionnelles, la mise en œuvre de politiques de 
distanciation sociale non seulement limiterait la capacité des aéroports à 20- 
40 %, mais rendrait aussi probablement l'expérience si désagréable qu'elle 
deviendrait dissuasive. 


Touchées de plein fouet par les confinements, les compagnies aériennes 
ont commencé à annuler ou à reporter des commandes de nouveaux avions et 
à modifier leur choix de modèles particuliers, ce qui a eu de graves 
répercussions sur l'industrie aérospatiale. En conséquence directe et dans un 
avenir proche, les principales usines d'assemblage d'avions civils 
fonctionneront à capacité réduite, ce qui aura des répercussions sur 
l'ensemble de leur chaîne de valeur et de leur réseau de fournisseurs. À plus 
long terme, l'évolution de la demande des compagnies aériennes réévaluant 
leurs besoins entraînera une réévaluation complète de la production d'avions 
civils. Cela fait du secteur aérospatial dédié à la défense une exception et une 
valeur relativement sûre. Pour les États-nations, les perspectives 
géopolitiques incertaines rendent impératif le maintien des commandes et des 
approvisionnements, mais les gouvernements à court de liquidités exigeront 
de meilleures conditions de paiement. 


Comme les aéroports, les sociétés de location de voitures dépendent 
presque entièrement des volumes de trafic aérien. Hertz, une entreprise très 
endettée avec un parc de 700 000 voitures, restées pour la plupart à l'arrêt 
pendant les confinements, a déposé le bilan en mai. Comme pour un très 
grand nombre d'autres entreprises, la COVID-19 s'est avérée être la goutte 
d'eau faisant déborder le vase. 


2.2.2. Changements de comportement - permanents ou 
transitoires 
Effets sur le commerce de détail, l'immobilier et l'enseignement 


Certains changements de comportement observés pendant les périodes de 
confinement ne seront probablement pas entièrement inversés dans la période 
post-pandémique et certains pourraient même devenir permanents. Comment 
cela se passera-t-il exactement ? Cela reste très incertain. Quelques modèles 
de consommation pourraient retrouver des lignes de tendance à long terme 


(comparables aux voyages aériens après le 11 septembre), mais à un rythme 
différent. D'autres vont sans doute s'accélérer, comme les services en ligne. 
Certains pourraient être reportés, comme l'achat d'une voiture, tandis que de 
nouveaux modes de consommation permanents pourraient émerger, comme 
les achats associés à une mobilité plus verte. 


On ignore encore beaucoup de choses pour l’instant. Pendant la période 
de confinement, de nombreux consommateurs ont dû apprendre à faire des 
choses par eux-mêmes (cuire leur pain, cuisiner à partir de zéro, se couper les 
cheveux, etc.) et ont ressenti le besoin de dépenser avec prudence. Dans 
quelle mesure ces nouvelles habitudes et formes de « do it yourself » et 
d'autoconsommation vont-elles s'enraciner dans l'ère post-pandémique ? Il 
pourrait en être de même pour les étudiants qui, dans certains pays, paient des 
frais d'inscription exorbitants pour l'enseignement supérieur. Après un 
trimestre passé à regarder leurs professeurs sur leurs écrans, vont-ils 
commencer à s'interroger sur le coût élevé de l'éducation ? 


Pour saisir l'extrême complexité et l'incertitude de cette évolution du 
comportement des consommateurs, revenons à l'exemple des achats en ligne 
par rapport au commerce de détail en personne. Comme dit plus haut, il est 
très probable que les magasins traditionnels soient largement perdants, au 
profit des achats en ligne. Les consommateurs sont peut-être prêts à payer un 
peu plus cher pour se faire livrer des produits lourds et encombrants, comme 
des bouteilles et des articles ménagers. La surface de vente des supermarchés 
va donc se réduire, pour ressembler à des commerces de proximité où les 
clients vont acheter des quantités relativement petites de produits alimentaires 
spécifiques. Mais il se pourrait aussi qu’une moins grande quantité d'argent 
soit dépensée dans les restaurants. Par conséquent, dans les villes où un 
pourcentage élevé du budget alimentaire était traditionnellement alloué aux 
restaurants (60 % à New York par exemple), ces fonds pourraient être 
dépensés dans les supermarchés urbains, à mesure que les citadins 
redécouvrent le plaisir de cuisiner chez eux. Le même phénomène pourrait se 
produire avec le secteur du divertissement. La pandémie pourrait accroître 
notre anxiété à l'idée de nous retrouver dans un espace clos avec de parfaits 
étrangers, et beaucoup de gens pourraient décider que rester à la maison pour 
regarder le dernier film ou opéra est l'option la plus sage. Une telle décision 
profitera aux supermarchés locaux au détriment des bars et restaurants (bien 


que l'option de services de livraison de repas à emporter en ligne puisse être 
une bouée de sauvetage pour ces derniers). De nombreux exemples de cas ont 
été constatés de manière ponctuelle dans des villes du monde entier pendant 
les confinements. Cela pourrait-il devenir un élément important du nouveau 
plan de survie de certains restaurants après la COVID-19 ? D'autres effets de 
la première vague sont beaucoup plus faciles à anticiper. La propreté est l'un 
d'entre eux. La pandémie va certainement nous inciter à mettre l'accent sur 
l'hygiène. Une nouvelle obsession de la propreté entraînera notamment la 
création de nouvelles formes d'emballages. Nous serons encouragés à ne pas 
toucher les produits que nous achetons. Des plaisirs simples comme sentir un 
melon ou presser un fruit seront mal vus et pourraient même être relégués au 
passé. 


Un seul changement d'attitude aura de nombreuses conséquences 
différentes, chacune avec un effet particulier sur une industrie spécifique, 
mais en fin de compte un impact sur de nombreuses industries par le biais de 
réactions en chaîne. L’image suivante illustre ce point pour un seul 
changement : passer plus de temps à la maison : 
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Le débat passionné sur la question de savoir si (ou dans quelle mesure) 
nous allons travailler à distance à l'avenir et, par conséquent, passer plus de 
temps à la maison, a lieu depuis le début de la pandémie. Certains analystes 
affirment que l'attrait fondamental des villes (en particulier les plus grandes) 
en tant que centres dynamiques d'activité économique, de vie sociale et de 
créativité perdurera. D'autres craignent que le coronavirus n'ait déclenché un 
changement d'attitude fondamental. D’après eux, la COVID-19 a été un point 
d'inflexion et ils prédisent que, partout dans le monde, les citadins de tous 
âges confrontés aux inconvénients de la pollution urbaine et des logements 
sous-dimensionnés et hors de prix décideront de s'installer dans des endroits 


plus verts, plus spacieux, moins polluants et moins chers. Il est trop tôt pour 
dire quel camp aura raison, mais il est certain que même un pourcentage 
relativement faible de personnes s'éloignant des plus grandes villes (comme 
New York, la RAS de Hong Kong, Londres ou Singapour) exercerait un effet 
démesuré sur de nombreuses industries diverses, car c’est toujours à la marge 
que sont créés les bénéfices. C’est dans le secteur de l'immobilier et, en 
particulier, dans l'immobilier commercial que cette réalité est la plus 
flagrante. 


Le secteur de l'immobilier commercial est un moteur essentiel de la 
croissance mondiale. Sa valeur marchande totale dépasse celle de toutes les 
actions et obligations combinées au niveau mondial. Avant la crise 
pandémique, il souffrait déjà d'une trop grande offre. Si la pratique du travail 
a distance devient une habitude établie et répandue, il est difficile d'imaginer 
quelles entreprises (s’il y en a) absorberont cette offre excessive en louant des 
espaces de bureau excédentaires. Peut-être y aura-t-il peu de fonds 
d'investissement prêts à le faire, mais ils représenteront l'exception, ce qui 
laisse croire que l'immobilier commercial a encore beaucoup de chemin à 
parcourir. La pandémie fera à l'immobilier commercial ce qu'elle a fait à tant 
d'autres (tant au niveau macro que micro) : accélérer et amplifier la tendance 
préexistante. La combinaison d'une augmentation du nombre d’entreprises 
« zombies » (celles qui utilisent la dette pour financer d'autres dettes et qui 
n'ont pas généré suffisamment de liquidités ces dernières années pour couvrir 
leurs frais d'intérêt) qui font faillite et d'une hausse du nombre de personnes 
travaillant à distance signifie qu'il y aura beaucoup moins de personnes qui 
loueront des immeubles de bureaux vides. Les promoteurs immobiliers (très 
endettés eux-mêmes pour la plupart) vont alors connaître une vague de 
faillites, les plus grands et d’importance systémique devant être sauvés 
financièrement par leurs gouvernements respectifs. Dans de nombreuses 
villes de premier plan du monde entier, les prix de l'immobilier vont donc 
baisser sur une longue période, perçant la bulle immobilière mondiale qui 
s'était formée 1l y a des années. Dans une certaine mesure, la même logique 
s'applique à l'immobilier résidentiel dans les grandes villes. Si la tendance au 
télétravail se développe, la combinaison des trajets domicile-travail 
supprimés et de l'absence de croissance de l'emploi signifie que la jeune 
génération ne choisira plus d’assumer la location ou l’achat d'un bien dans les 
villes coûteuses. Inévitablement, les prix vont alors baisser. En outre, 


beaucoup auront compris que le travail à domicile est plus respectueux de 
l'environnement et moins stressant que les déplacements du domicile au 
bureau. 


Avec la possibilité de travailler à distance, les grandes plaques tournantes 
ayant bénéficié d'une croissance économique plus forte que d'autres villes ou 
régions à proximité pourraient commencer à perdre des travailleurs au profit 
des villes en expansion du niveau suivant. Ce phénomène pourrait à son tour 
créer une vague de villes ou de régions prometteuses attirant des personnes à 
la recherche d'une meilleure qualité de vie grâce à plus d'espace à des prix 
moins élevés. 


En dépit de tout ce qui précède, l'idée que le télétravail devienne la norme 
est peut-être trop invraisemblable pour se concrétiser de manière 
significative. Nous avons si souvent entendu dire que l'optimisation du travail 
intellectuel (le secteur dans lequel il est le plus simple de travailler à distance) 
dépendait d'environnements de bureau soigneusement conçus. L'industrie 
technologique qui a résisté si longtemps à une telle évolution en investissant 
massivement dans des campus sophistiqués change maintenant d'avis à la 
lumière de l'expérience du confinement. Twitter a été la première entreprise à 
miser sur le télétravail. En mai, Jack Dorsey, son PDG, a informé les 
employés que nombre d'entre eux seraient autorisés à travailler à domicile 
même après la fin de la pandémie de COVID-19, c'est-à-dire de manière 
permanente. D'autres entreprises technologiques comme Google et Facebook 
se sont également engagées à permettre à leurs employés de continuer à 
travailler à distance au moins jusqu'à la fin de l'année 2020. Des preuves 
anecdotiques suggèrent que d'autres entreprises mondiales de diverses 
industries prendront des décisions similaires, laissant une partie de leur 
personnel travailler a distance une partie du temps. La pandémie a rendu 
possible une chose qui semblait inimaginable à une telle échelle il y a 
quelques mois à peine. 


Quelque chose de similaire, et tout aussi perturbant, pourrait-il se 
produire avec l'enseignement supérieur ? Est-il possible d'imaginer un monde 
dans lequel beaucoup moins d'étudiants recevront leur éducation sur un 
campus ? En mai ou juin 2020, en pleine période de confinement, les 
étudiants ont été contraints d'étudier et d'obtenir leur diplôme à distance, 


beaucoup se demandant à la fin du trimestre s'ils retourneraient physiquement 
sur leur campus en septembre. Au même moment, les universités ont 
commencé à réduire leurs budgets, en réfléchissant à ce que cette situation 
sans précédent pourrait entraîner pour leur modèle économique. Devraient-ils 
migrer en ligne ou non ? À l'époque pré-pandémique, la plupart des 
universités proposaient certains cours sur Internet, mais s'abstenaient toujours 
d'adopter pleinement l'enseignement en ligne. Les universités les plus 
renommées ont refusé de proposer des diplômes virtuels, de peur que cela ne 
dilue leur offre exclusive, ne rende certains de leurs professeurs « inutiles » et 
ne menace même l'existence même du campus physique. Dans l'ère post- 
pandémique, cela va changer. La plupart des universités - en particulier les 
plus chères du monde anglo-saxon - devront modifier leur modèle 
économique ou mettre la clé sous la porte car la COVID-19 les aura rendues 
obsolètes. Si l'enseignement en ligne devait se poursuivre en septembre (et 
peut-être après), de nombreux étudiants ne toléreraient pas de payer des frais 
de scolarité aussi élevés pour un enseignement virtuel, exigeant une réduction 
ou reportant leur inscription. En outre, de nombreux étudiants potentiels 
s'interrogeraient sur la pertinence de payer un coût prohibitif pour 
l'enseignement supérieur dans un monde marqué par des niveaux de chômage 
élevés. Une solution éventuelle pourrait être d'adopter un modèle hybride. 
Les universités développeraient alors massivement l'enseignement en ligne 
tout en maintenant une présence sur le campus pour une population 
d'étudiants différente. Dans quelques cas, cela a déjà été fait avec succès, 
notamment à Georgia Tech pour obtenir en ligne une maîtrise en 
informatique42 En empruntant cette voie hybride, les universités 
élargiraient l’accès à l’enseignement tout en réduisant les coûts. La question 
est cependant de savoir si ce modèle hybride est évolutif et reproductible 
pour les universités qui n'ont pas les ressources nécessaires pour investir dans 
la technologie et dans une bibliothèque exclusive de contenus de premier 
ordre. Mais le caractère hybride de l'enseignement en ligne peut également 
prendre une forme différente, en combinant l'étude en personne et en ligne au 
sein d'un même programme d'études par le biais de chats en ligne et 
l'utilisation d'applications de tutorat et d'autres formes de soutien et d'aide. 
Cela présente l'avantage de rationaliser l'expérience d'apprentissage, mais 
l'inconvénient d'effacer un aspect important de la vie sociale et des 
interactions personnelles sur un campus. À l'été 2020, la direction que prend 
la tendance semble claire : le monde de l'enseignement, à l’instar de d'autres 


industries, deviendra en partie virtuel. 


2.2.3. Résilience 


Effets sur la Big Tech, la santé et le bien-être, la banque et l'assurance, 
l'industrie automobile, l'électricité 


Pendant la pandémie, la qualité de la résilience, ou la capacité à prospérer 
dans des circonstances difficiles, est devenue un must et le nouveau mot à la 
mode - où que ce soit ! Sans grande surprise. Pour ceux qui ont eu la chance 
de se retrouver dans des industries « naturellement » résistantes à la 
pandémie, la crise a été non seulement plus supportable, mais a même été 
source d'opportunités rentables à un moment où le plus grand nombre était en 
détresse. Trois secteurs en particulier vont prospérer (dans l’ensemble) dans 
l'ère post-pandémique : la Big Tech, la santé et le bien-être. Dans d'autres 
secteurs durement touchés par la crise, c'est la résilience qui fera la différence 
entre rebondir après le choc exogène soudain de la COVID-19 ou y 
succomber. Les secteurs de la banque, de l'assurance et de l'automobile sont 
trois exemples différents d'industries qui doivent renforcer leur résilience 
pour passer au travers de la récession profonde et prolongée causée par la 
crise sanitaire. 


Dans l'ensemble, la Big Tech a été l'industrie résistante par excellence, 
car elle est le principal bénéficiaire de cette période de changement radical. 
Pendant la pandémie, les entreprises et leurs clients ont été contraints de 
passer au numérique, d'accélérer les plans en ligne, d'adopter de nouveaux 
outils de mise en réseau et de commencer à travailler à domicile. La 
technologie est devenue une nécessité absolue, même pour les clients 
d’ordinaire réticents. C'est pourquoi la valeur marchande combinée des 
principales entreprises technologiques a atteint record apres record pendant 
les périodes de confinement, dépassant même les niveaux antérieurs à 
l'épidémie. Pour des raisons développées dans d’autres sections, 1l est peu 
probable que ce phénomène s'atténue bientôt, au contraire. 


La résilience, comme toute bonne pratique, commence chez soi. Ainsi, 
nous pouvons raisonnablement supposer que, dans l'ère post-pandémique, 
nous prendrons tous ensemble davantage conscience de l'importance de notre 
propre résilience physique et mentale. Le désir, motivé par un besoin plus 


grand, de se sentir bien physiquement et mentalement et la nécessité de 
renforcer notre système immunitaire signifient que le bien-être et les secteurs 
de l'industrie du bien-être en mesure de nous aider à y parvenir sortiront 
gagnants. De plus, le rôle de la santé publique va évoluer et s'étendre. Le 
bien-être doit être abordé de manière holistique ; nous ne pouvons pas nous 
sentir bien individuellement dans un monde qui souffre. Par conséquent, 
prendre soin de la planète sera aussi important que prendre soin de soi, une 
équivalence qui soutient fortement la promotion des principes dont nous 
avons parlé précédemment, comme le capitalisme des parties prenantes, 
l'économie circulaire et les stratégies ESG. Au niveau des entreprises, où les 
effets de la dégradation de l'environnement sur la santé sont de plus en plus 
évidents, des questions telles que la pollution de l'air, la gestion de l'eau et le 
respect de la biodiversité deviendront primordiales. Être « clean » sera un 
impératif pour l'industrie ainsi qu'une nécessité impérieuse imposée par le 
consommateur. 


Comme pour toute autre industrie, le numérique jouera un rôle important 
dans l'élaboration de l'avenir du bien-être. L'association de l'IA, de l'IoT et 
des capteurs et technologies portables permettra d'obtenir de nouvelles 
informations sur le bien-être personnel. Ils surveilleront comment nous 
allons, comment nous nous sentons, et effaceront progressivement les 
frontières entre les systèmes de santé publique et les systèmes de création de 
santé personnalisés - une distinction qui finira par disparaitre. Des flux de 
données dans de nombreux domaines distincts, allant de notre environnement 
à nos situations personnelles, nous permettront de mieux contrôler notre santé 
et bien-étre. Dans le monde post-COVID-19, des informations précises sur 
notre empreinte carbone, notre impact sur la biodiversité, sur la toxicité de 
tous les ingrédients que nous consommons et sur les environnements ou 
contextes spatiaux dans lesquels nous évoluons vont générer des progrès 
significatifs en termes de prise de conscience du bien-être collectif et 
individuel. Les industries devront en prendre note. 


La recherche collective de résilience favorise également l'industrie du 
sport, étroitement liée au bien-être. Il est désormais établi que l'activité 
physique contribue fortement à la santé, le sport sera donc de plus en plus 
reconnu comme un outil peu coûteux pour une société plus saine. Par 
conséquent, les gouvernements encourageront sa pratique, en tenant compte 


d’un avantage supplémentaire : le sport constitue l'un des meilleurs outils 
disponibles pour l'inclusion et l'intégration sociale. Pendant un certain temps, 
la distanciation sociale pourrait limiter la pratique de certains sports, ce qui 
profitera à l'expansion toujours plus puissante des sports électroniques. La 
technologie et le numérique ne sont jamais bien loin ! 


Quatre industries qui ont été confrontées à une série de défis particuliers 
posés par la crise pandémique illustrent la nature diverse de la résilience. 
Dans le secteur bancaire, il s'agit de se préparer à la transformation 
numérique. Dans le domaine de l'assurance, il s'agit de se préparer aux litiges 
à venir. Dans le secteur automobile, 1l s'agit de se préparer au 
raccourcissement à venir des chaînes d'approvisionnement. Dans le secteur de 
l'électricité, il s'agit de se préparer a la transition énergétique inévitable. Les 
défis sont les mêmes dans chaque industrie, et seules les entreprises les plus 
résilientes et les mieux préparées au sein de chacune d'entre elles seront 
capables de « concevoir » une issue favorable 


En raison de la nature de leur activité lorsqu'une crise économique se 
produit, les banques ont tendance à se retrouver à l'épicentre de la tempête. 
Avec la COVID-19, le risque a doublé en intensité. Tout d'abord, les banques 
doivent se préparer à l'éventualité que la crise de liquidité des consommateurs 
se transforme en une crise majeure de solvabilité des entreprises, auquel cas 
leur résilience sera sévèrement mise à l'épreuve. Deuxièmement, elles doivent 
s'adapter à la façon dont la pandémie remet en question les habitudes 
bancaires traditionnelles, une forme différente de résilience qui nécessite des 
capacités d'adaptation supplémentaires. Le premier risque appartient à la 
catégorie des risques financiers « traditionnels » ; les banques ont eu des 
années pour s’y préparer. Il est traité par le biais de réserves de capital et de 
liquidités qui doivent être suffisamment robustes pour résister à un choc 
majeur. Dans le cas de la crise de COVID-19, le test de la résilience se fera 
lorsque le volume de prêts non productifs commencera à augmenter. La 
situation est tout à fait différente pour la seconde catégorie de risques. 
Presque du jour au lendemain, les banques de détail, commerciales et 
d'investissement ont été confrontées à une situation (souvent) inattendue de 
transition en ligne. L'impossibilité de rencontrer des collègues, des clients ou 
des partenaires commerciaux en personne, la nécessité d'utiliser le paiement 
sans contact et l'exhortation des régulateurs à utiliser la banque et le 


commerce en ligne dans des conditions de travail à distance ont fait que 
l'ensemble du secteur bancaire s’est transformé en banque numérique du jour 
au lendemain. La COVID-19 a forcé toutes les banques à accélérer une 
transformation numérique, désormais bien établie, qui a intensifié les risques 
de cybersécurité (qui pourraient à leur tour augmenter les implications en 
termes de stabilité systémique s’ils ne sont pas atténués comme il se doit). 
Ceux qui ont pris du retard et ont raté le train numérique a grande vitesse 


auront beaucoup de mal a s'adapter et a survivre. 


Dans le secteur de l'assurance, de nombreuses demandes d'indemnisation 
liées a la COVID-19 ont été faites au titre de divers types d'assurance 
commerciale et habitation, qui comprennent les biens commerciaux et les 
pertes d'exploitation, les voyages, la vie, la santé et la responsabilité (comme 
l'indemnisation des travailleurs et la responsabilité civile liée aux pratiques 
d'emploi). La pandémie représente un risque particulier pour le secteur de 
l'assurance car son existence et son fonctionnement reposent sur le principe 
de la diversification des risques, qui a été effectivement supprimé lorsque les 
gouvernements ont décidé d'imposer un confinement. Pour cette raison, des 
centaines de milliers d'entreprises dans le monde n'ont pas pu déposer de 
demande d’indemnisation et sont confrontées soit a des mois (voire des 
années) de litige, soit à la ruine. En mai 2020, le secteur de l'assurance a 
estimé que la pandémie pourrait coûter plus de 200 milliards de dollars, ce 
qui en fait l'un des événements les plus coûteux de l'histoire du secteur de 
l'assurance (le coût augmentera si les confinements se prolongent au-delà de 
la période considérée au moment de la prévision). Pour le secteur de 
l'assurance, le défi post-COVID-19 consiste à répondre à l'évolution des 
besoins de protection de ses clients en développant une plus grande résilience 
face à un large éventail de chocs catastrophiques potentiellement « non 
assurables » comme les pandémies, les événements climatiques extrêmes, les 
cyberattaques et le terrorisme. Elle doit le faire tout en naviguant dans un 
environnement de taux d'intérêt excessivement bas et en se préparant a des 
litiges anticipés et à la possibilité de réclamations et de pertes sans précédent. 


Au cours des dernières années, l'industrie automobile a été plongée dans 
une tempête croissante de défis, allant de l'incertitude commerciale et 
géopolitique, de la baisse des ventes et des pénalités en matière de CO; à 


l'évolution rapide de la demande des clients et à la nature multiforme de la 


concurrence croissante en matière de mobilité (véhicules électriques, voitures 
autonomes, mobilité partagée). La pandémie a exacerbé ces défis en 
augmentant l'incertitude considérable à laquelle l'industrie est confrontée, 
notamment en ce qui concerne les chaînes d'approvisionnement. Au début de 
l'épidémie, la pénurie de composants chinois a eu un impact négatif sur la 
production automobile mondiale. Dans les mois et les années à venir, 
l'industrie devra repenser toute son organisation et ses modes de 
fonctionnement dans un contexte de réduction des chaînes 
d'approvisionnement et de baisse probable des ventes de véhicules. 


Tout au long des étapes successives de la pandémie, et en particulier 
pendant les périodes de confinement, le secteur de l'électricité a Joué un rôle 
essentiel en permettant à la plus grande partie du monde de poursuivre ses 
activités de façon numérique, aux hôpitaux d’être opérationnels et à toutes les 
industries essentielles de fonctionner normalement. Malgré les défis 
considérables posés par les cybermenaces et les changements dans la 
structure de la demande, l'électricité a tenu bon, prouvant sa résilience face 
aux chocs. Pour aller de l'avant, le secteur de l'électricité doit relever le défi 
d'accélérer sa transition énergétique. La combinaison d'investissements dans 
des infrastructures énergétiques progressives (comme les énergies 
renouvelables, les hydrogénoducs et les réseaux de recharge des véhicules 
électriques) et la reconversion des grappes industrielles (comme 
l'électrification de l'énergie nécessaire à la production chimique) peut soutenir 
la reprise économique (en créant des emplois et de l'activité économique) tout 
en augmentant la résilience globale du secteur énergétique en termes de 
production d'énergie propre. 


3K OK 2K ok ok 


La réinitialisation « micro » obligera chaque entreprise de chaque secteur 
à expérimenter de nouvelles façons de faire des affaires, de travailler et de 
fonctionner. Ceux qui essaieront de revenir à l'ancienne façon de faire 
échoueront. Ceux qui s'adaptent avec agilité et imagination finiront par 
tourner la crise de COVID-19 à leur avantage. 


3. RÉINITIALISATION 
INDIVIDUELLE 


Comme pour les effets macro et micro, la pandémie aura des 
conséquences profondes et diverses pour nous tous en tant qu'individus. Elle 
a déjà bouleversé la vie de beaucoup d’entre nous. À ce jour, la COVID-19 a 
forcé une majorité de personnes dans le monde entier à s'isoler de leur famille 
et de leurs amis, a jeté le désordre complet dans leurs projets personnels et 
professionnels et a profondément ébranlé leur sentiment de sécurité 
économique et parfois psychologique et physique. Elle a rappelé à chacun de 
nous sa fragilité humaine innée, ses faiblesses et ses défauts. Cette prise de 
conscience, combinée au stress engendré par le confinement et au profond 
sentiment d'incertitude au sujet de ce qui nous attend, pourrait, bien que 
subrepticement, nous changer et changer notre rapport avec les autres et avec 
notre monde. Pour certains, ce qui a commencé comme un changement 
pourrait finir comme une réinitialisation individuelle. 


3.1. Redéfinir notre humanité 


3.1.1. Le meilleur de nous-mêmes ? 


Les psychologues soulignent que la pandémie, comme la plupart des 
événements transformateurs, a la capacité de faire ressortir le meilleur et le 
pire en nous. Ange ou démon : lequel l’emporte jusqu'à présent ? 


À première vue, il semble que la pandémie ait pu rassembler les gens. En 
mars 2020, des images en provenance d'Italie, le pays le plus touché a 
l'époque, donnaient l'impression que l'« effort de guerre » collectif était l'un 
des seuls aspects positifs inattendus de la catastrophe COVID-19 qui 
engloutissait le pays. Alors que toute la population était confinée chez elle, 
d'innombrables exemples ont montré que les gens avaient non seulement plus 
de temps les uns pour les autres, mais semblaient aussi être plus gentils. Les 
exemples de cette sensibilité collective accrue allaient des célèbres chanteurs 
d'opéra poussant la chansonnette pour leurs voisins depuis leur balcon, à un 
rituel nocturne où la population chantait les louanges des professionnels de 
santé (un phénomène qui s'est étendu à presque toute l'Europe), en passant 
par divers actes d'entraide et de soutien aux personnes dans le besoin. L'Italie 
a en quelque sorte ouvert la voie, et depuis, pendant la période de 
confinement et dans le monde entier, il y a eu de nombreux exemples 
comparables de solidarité personnelle et sociale remarquable. Partout, de 
simples actes de gentillesse, de générosité et d'altruisme semblent devenir la 
norme. En termes de valeurs, les notions de coopération, d'idées 
communautaires, de sacrifice de l'intérêt personnel pour le bien commun et 
de bienveillance ont été mises en avant. À l'inverse, les manifestations de 
pouvoir, de popularité et de prestige individuels ont été mal vues, éclipsant 
même l'attrait des « riches et célèbres » qui s'est estompé à mesure que la 
pandémie progressait. Un commentateur a observé que le coronavirus avait 
pour effet de rapidement « démanteler le culte de la célébrité », un élément 
clé de notre modernité : « Le rêve de la mobilité des classes se dissipe lorsque 
la société se confine, que l'économie stagne, que le nombre de morts 
augmente et que l'avenir de chacun est gelé dans son propre appartement 
surpeuplé ou palais somptueux. La différence entre les deux n'a jamais été 
aussi évidente. »U4 Diverses observations de ce type ont incité non 


seulement les commentateurs sociaux mais aussi le grand public lui-même à 
se demander si la pandémie avait réussi à faire ressortir le meilleur de nous 
et, ce faisant, à nous amener à rechercher plus de sens. De nombreuses 
questions sont venues à l'esprit, comme : La pandémie pourrait-elle donner 
naissance à des êtres meilleurs et à un monde meilleur ? Sera-t-elle suivie 
d'un changement de valeurs ? Serons-nous plus enclins à entretenir nos liens 
humains et plus désireux de maintenir nos connexions sociales ? En termes 


simples : allons-nous devenir plus attentionnés et plus compatissants ? 


Si l'on se fie à l'histoire, les catastrophes naturelles, comme les ouragans 
et les tremblements de terre, rapprochent les gens, tandis que les pandémies 
font le contraire : elles les éloignent. La raison pourrait être la suivante : 
confrontées à une catastrophe naturelle soudaine, violente et souvent brève, 
les populations se lient entre elles et ont tendance à se rétablir relativement 
vite. En revanche, les pandémies sont des événements de plus longue durée, 
qui suscitent souvent des sentiments de méfiance permanents (vis-à-vis des 
autres) enracinés dans une peur primitive de mourir. Psychologiquement, la 
conséquence la plus importante de la pandémie est de générer une quantité 
phénoménale d'incertitude, qui se transforme souvent en source d'angoisse. 
Nous ne savons pas de quoi demain sera faut (y aura-t-il une autre vague de 
COVID-19 ? Affectera-t-elle les personnes que j'aime ? Vais-je garder mon 
emploi ?) et un tel manque de sécurité nous rend fragiles et troublés. En tant 
qu'êtres humains, nous avons soif de certitude, d'où la nécessité d'une 
« fermeture cognitive », tout ce qui peut contribuer à effacer l'incertitude et 
l'ambiguïté qui paralysent notre capacité à fonctionner « normalement ». 
Dans le contexte d'une pandémie, les risques sont complexes, difficiles à 
appréhender et largement inconnus. Face à eux, nous sommes plus 
susceptibles de nous replier sur nous-mêmes que de nous tourner vers les 
besoins des autres, comme cela tend à se produire lors de catastrophes 
naturelles (ou non) soudaines (contrairement aux premières impressions 
dominantes véhiculées par les médias). Cela devient à son tour une profonde 
source de honte, un sentiment clé qui détermine les attitudes et les réactions 
des gens pendant les pandémies. La honte est une émotion morale qui 
équivaut à se sentir mal : un sentiment inconfortable qui combine le regret, la 
haine de soi et un vague sentiment de « déshonneur » de ne pas avoir fait « ce 
qu'il fallait ». La honte a été décrite et analysée dans d'innombrables romans 
et textes littéraires rédigés sur des épidémies historiques. Elle peut prendre 


des formes aussi radicales et horribles que des parents abandonnant leurs 
enfants à leur sort. Au début du Décaméron, une série de nouvelles qui 
racontent l'histoire d'un groupe d'hommes et de femmes abrités dans une villa 
alors que la peste noire ravage Florence en 1348, Boccaccio écrit que : « les 
pères et les mères abandonnaient leurs propres enfants à leur sort, sans soins, 
sans visite. » Dans la même veine, de nombreux récits littéraires sur les 
pandémies passées, comme Journal de l'Année de la Peste de Defoe ou Les 
Fiancés de Manzoni, racontent comment, si souvent, la peur de la mort finit 
par l'emporter sur toutes les autres émotions humaines. Dans chaque 
situation, des individus sont contraints de prendre des décisions pour sauver 
leur propre vie, ce qui entraîne une honte profonde due à l'égoïsme de leur 
choix ultime. Heureusement, 1l y a toujours des exceptions, comme nous 
l'avons vu de manière très poignante lors de l’épidémie de COVID-19, 
comme par exemple parmi les infirmières et les médecins dont les multiples 
actes de compassion et de courage en tant d'occasions ont largement dépassé 
le devoir professionnel. Mais il semble que ce ne soit que cela - des 
exceptions ! Dans La grande grippe,2! un livre qui analyse les effets de la 
grippe espagnole sur les Etats-Unis a la fin de la Premiére Guerre mondiale, 
l'historien John Barry raconte que les travailleurs de la santé ne trouvaient pas 
assez de volontaires pour les aider. Plus la grippe devenait virulente, moins 
les gens étaient préts a se porter volontaires. Le sentiment de honte collective 
qui s'en est suivi pourrait être l'une des raisons pour lesquelles nos 
connaissances générales sur la pandémie de 1918-1919 sont si faibles, malgré 
le fait que, aux États-Unis seulement, elle a tué 12 fois plus de personnes que 
la guerre elle-même. Cela explique peut-être aussi pourquoi, à ce jour, si peu 
de livres ou de pièces ont été écrits sur le sujet. 


D’après les psychologues, la fermeture cognitive implique souvent une 
façon de penser en noir et blanc et des solutions simplistes43! - un terrain 
propice aux théories du complot et a la propagation de rumeurs, de fausses 
nouvelles, de demi-vérités et d'autres idées pernicieuses. Dans un tel 
contexte, nous recherchons le leadership, l'autorité et la clarté, ce qui signifie 
que la question de savoir a qui nous faisons confiance (au sein de notre 
communauté immédiate et parmi nos dirigeants) devient critique. En 
conséquence, il en va de même pour le contraire : de qui nous méfions-nous ? 
Dans des conditions de stress, l'attrait de la cohésion et de l'unité augmente, 
ce qui nous amène à nous regrouper autour de notre clan ou de notre groupe, 


et à devenir généralement plus sociable en son sein, mais pas en dehors. Il 
semble tout à fait naturel que notre sentiment de vulnérabilité et de fragilité 
s’intensifie, tout comme notre dépendance vis-à-vis de notre entourage, 
comme pour un bébé ou une personne fragile. Notre attachement à nos 
proches se renforce, avec un sentiment d'appréciation renouvelé pour tous 
ceux que nous aimons : la famille et les amis. Mais il y a un côté plus sombre 
à tout cela. Cela déclenche également une montée des sentiments patriotiques 
et nationalistes, avec des considérations religieuses et ethniques troublantes 
qui entrent également en ligne de compte. En fin de compte, ce mélange 
toxique fait ressortir ce qu'il y a de pire en nous en tant que groupe social. 
Orhan Pamuk (l'auteur turc qui a reçu le prix Nobel de littérature en 2006 et 
dont le dernier roman, Nights of Plague, doit être publié fin 2020) raconte 
comment les gens ont toujours réagi aux épidémies en répandant des rumeurs 
et de fausses informations et en présentant la maladie comme étrangère et 
introduite avec des intentions malveillantes. Cette attitude nous amène à 
chercher un bouc émissaire - le point commun de toutes les épidémies de 
l'histoire - et c'est la raison pour laquelle « ces accès de violence aussi 
imprévisibles qu’incontrôlables, ces ouï-dire, ces mouvements de panique et 
de rébellion apparaissent dès la Renaissance dans nombre de récits 
d’épidémies. »444] Pamuk ajoute : « L’histoire et la mémoire littéraire des 
épidémies nous montrent que l’intensité de la souffrance, la peur de la mort, 
la terreur métaphysique et le sens du surnaturel chez la population affligée 
étaient proportionnels à l’intensité de leur colère et de leur insatisfaction 
politique. » 


La pandémie de COVID-19 nous a montré à tous sans équivoque que 
nous vivons dans un monde interconnecté et pourtant largement dépourvu de 
solidarité entre les nations et souvent même en leur sein. Tout au long des 
périodes de confinement, des exemples remarquables de solidarité 
personnelle ont fait surface, ainsi que des contre-exemples de comportement 
égoïste. Au niveau mondial, la vertu de l'entraide a brillé par son absence - et 
ce malgré les preuves anthropologiques que ce qui nous distingue en tant 
qu'êtres humains est la capacité de coopérer les uns avec les autres et de 
former dans le processus quelque chose de plus grand et de plus important 
que nous-mêmes. La COVID-19 entraînera-t-elle un repli sur soi ou nourrira- 
t-elle le sens inné de l'empathie et de la collaboration, encourageant les 
humains à une plus grande solidarité ? Les exemples des pandémies 


précédentes ne sont pas encourageants, mais cette fois une différence 
fondamentale existe : nous sommes tous conscients que sans une plus grande 
collaboration, nous ne pourrons pas relever les défis mondiaux auxquels nous 
sommes confrontés collectivement. Pour le dire le plus simplement possible, 
si, en tant qu'êtres humains, nous ne collaborons pas pour faire face à nos 
défis existentiels (l'environnement et la chute libre de la gouvernance 
mondiale, entre autres), nous sommes condamnés. Ainsi, nous n'avons pas 
d'autre choix que de faire appel au meilleur de nous-mêmes. 


3.1.2. Les choix moraux 


La pandémie nous a tous obligés, citoyens et décideurs politiques, 
volontairement ou non, à entrer dans un débat philosophique sur la manière la 
moins dommageable possible de maximiser le bien commun. Avant tout, elle 
nous a incités à réfléchir davantage a ce que signifie réellement le bien 
commun. Le bien commun est ce qui profite à la société dans son ensemble, 
mais comment décider collectivement ce qui est le mieux pour nous en tant 
que communauté ? S'agit-il de préserver à tout prix la croissance du PIB et 
l'activité économique pour tenter d'éviter une hausse du chômage ? S'agit-il 
de prendre soin des membres les plus fragiles de notre communauté et de 
faire des sacrifices les uns pour les autres ? S'agit-il d'une situation 
intermédiaire et, si oui, quels sont les compromis à faire ? Certaines écoles de 
pensée philosophiques, comme le libertarianisme (pour lequel la liberté 
individuelle est la plus importante) et l'utilitarisme (pour lequel la recherche 
du meilleur résultat pour le plus grand nombre a plus de sens) pourraient 
même contester que le bien commun est une cause qui mérite d'être défendue, 
mais les conflits entre des théories morales concurrentes peuvent-ils être 
résolus ? La pandémie les a portés à ébullition, et provoqué des débats 
ardents entre les camps opposés. De nombreuses décisions qualifiées de 
« froides » et rationnelles, motivées exclusivement par des considérations 
économiques, politiques et sociales, sont en fait profondément influencées 
par la philosophie morale - la recherche d'une théorie capable d'expliquer ce 
que nous devrions faire. En fait, presque toutes les décisions relatives à la 
meilleure façon de faire face à la pandémie pourraient être considérées 
comme un choix éthique, ce qui montre que, dans presque tous les cas, les 
pratiques humaines obéissent à des considérations morales. Dois-je donner à 
ceux qui n'ont rien et faire preuve d'empathie envers ceux dont l'opinion 


diffère de la mienne ? Est-il normal de mentir au public pour le plus grand 
bien ? Est-il acceptable de ne pas aider mes voisins infectés par la COVID- 
19 ? Dois-je licencier un certain nombre d'employés dans l'espoir de 
maintenir mon entreprise à flot pour les autres ? Puis-je me retirer dans ma 
résidence secondaire pour ma propre sécurité et mon propre confort ou dois- 
je la prêter à quelqu'un dont les besoins dépassent les miens ? Dois-je ignorer 
l'ordre d'enfermement pour aider un ami ou un membre de ma famille ? 
Chaque décision, petite ou grande, a une composante éthique, et la façon dont 
nous répondons à toutes ces questions est ce qui nous permet finalement 
d'aspirer à une vie meilleure. 


Comme toutes les notions de philosophie morale, l'idée de bien commun 
est insaisissable et contestable. Depuis le début de la pandémie, elle a 
provoqué de furieux débats sur la question de savoir s'il fallait utiliser un 
calcul utilitariste pour tenter d'apprivoiser la pandémie ou s'en tenir au sacro- 
saint principe du caractère sacré de la vie. 


Rien ne résume mieux la question du choix éthique que le débat qui a fait 
rage pendant les premiers confinements sur le compromis entre la santé 
publique et le coup porté à la croissance. Comme nous l'avons dit 
précédemment, presque tous les économistes ont brisé le mythe selon lequel 
le sacrifice de quelques vies sauvera l'économie mais, indépendamment du 
jugement de ces experts, le débat et les arguments ne se sont pas arrêtés là. 
Aux États-Unis en particulier, mais pas exclusivement, certains responsables 
politiques ont estimé qu'il était justifié de donner plus de valeur à l'économie 
qu’à la vie, approuvant un choix politique qui aurait été inimaginable en Asie 
ou en Europe, où de telles déclarations auraient été synonymes de suicide 
politique. (Cette prise de conscience explique probablement le retrait 
précipité du Premier ministre britannique Johnson d'une politique initiale 
prônant l'immunité collective, souvent présentée par les experts et les médias 
comme un exemple de darwinisme social). Faire passer l’économie avant la 
vie remonte à une longue tradition, perpétrée par les marchands de Sienne 
pendant la Grande Peste et ceux de Hambourg qui ont tenté de dissimuler 
l'épidémie de choléra en 1892. Cependant, il semble presque incongru qu'elle 
soit toujours d’actualité aujourd'hui, avec toutes les connaissances médicales 
et les données scientifiques dont nous disposons. L'argument avancé par 
certains groupes tels que « Americans for Prosperity » est que les récessions 


tuent les gens. C'est sans doute vrai, mais c'est un fait qui est lui-même ancré 
dans des choix politiques fondés sur des considérations éthiques. Aux États- 
Unis, les récessions tuent en effet beaucoup de gens parce que l'absence ou la 
nature limitée de tout filet de sécurité sociale met leur vie en danger. 
Comment ? Lorsque les gens perdent leur emploi sans aide de l'État et sans 
assurance maladie, ils ont tendance à « mourir de désespoir » par suicide, 
overdose ou alcoolisme, comme le montrent et l'analysent de manière 
approfondie Anne Case et Angus Deaton.H#l Les récessions économiques 
provoquent également des décès en dehors des États-Unis, mais grâce à des 
choix politiques en matière d'assurance maladie et de protection des 
travailleurs, il y en a beaucoup moins. Il s'agit en fin de compte d'un choix 
moral sur la priorité à donner aux qualités de l'individualisme ou à celles qui 
favorisent le destin de la communauté. C'est un choix individuel aussi bien 
que collectif (qui peut s'exprimer par le biais d'élections), mais l'exemple de 
la pandémie montre que les sociétés très individualistes ne sont pas très 
douées pour exprimer leur solidarité. H48] 


Dans la période post-pandémique immédiate, après la première vague au 
début de 2020 et alors que de nombreuses économies dans le monde 
s’engouffrent dans de profondes récessions, la perspective de confinements 
plus stricts semble politiquement inconcevable. Même les pays les plus riches 
ne peuvent pas « se permettre » de supporter un confinement indéfini, même 
pas pendant un an environ. Les conséquences, en particulier en termes de 
chômage, seraient terribles, entraînant des retombées dramatiques pour les 
gens les plus pauvres de la société, et le bien-être des individus en général. 
Comme l'a dit l'économiste et philosophe Amartya Sen : « La présence de la 
maladie tue les gens, l'absence de moyens de subsistance aussi. »U44 Par 
conséquent, maintenant que les capacités de test et de traçage de contacts sont 
largement disponibles, de nombreuses décisions individuelles et collectives 
impliqueront nécessairement des analyses coûts-avantages complexes et 
parfois même un calcul utilitariste « cruel ». Chaque décision politique 
deviendra un compromis extrêmement délicat entre le fait de sauver le plus 
grand nombre de vies possible et celui de permettre à l'économie de tourner à 
plein régime. Les bioéthiciens et les philosophes moraux se mettent rarement 
d’accord sur le fait de compter les années de vie perdues ou sauvées plutôt 
que de compter uniquement le nombre de décès qui se sont produits ou qui 
auraient pu être évités. Peter Singer, professeur de bioéthique et auteur de The 


Life You Can Save, est une voix éminente parmi ceux qui adhèrent à la 
théorie selon laquelle nous devrions prendre en compte le nombre d'années de 
vie perdues, et pas seulement le nombre de vies perdues. Il donne l'exemple 
suivant : en Italie, l'âge moyen des personnes qui meurent de la COVID-19 
est de près de 80 ans, ce qui pourrait nous amener à poser la question 
suivante : combien d'années de vie ont été perdues en Italie, compte tenu du 
fait qu'un grand nombre des personnes qui sont mortes du virus n'étaient pas 
seulement âgées mais avaient également des problèmes médicaux sous- 
jacents ? Certains économistes estiment approximativement que les Italiens 
ont perdu en moyenne trois ans de vie, un résultat très différent des 40 ou 
60 ans de vie perdus lorsque de nombreux jeunes périssent à la guerre. H48] 


Le but de cet exemple est le suivant : aujourd'hui, presque tout le monde 
dans le monde entier se demande si le confinement dans son pays était trop 
strict ou pas assez, s'il aurait dû être raccourci ou prolongé, s'il a été mis en 
place de manière appropriée ou non, s'il a été correctement respecté ou non, 
en présentant souvent le problème comme un « fait objectif ». En réalité, tous 
ces jugements et déclarations que nous faisons constamment sont déterminés 
par des considérations éthiques sous-jacentes qui sont éminemment 
personnelles. En d’autres termes, les faits ou opinions que nous exposons 
sont des choix moraux que la pandémie a mis à nu. Ils sont faits au nom de ce 
que nous pensons être juste ou non et nous définissent donc en tant que 
personnes. Un exemple simple illustre parfaitement ce point : l'OMS et la 
plupart des autorités sanitaires nationales recommandent de porter un masque 
en public. Ce qui a été présenté comme une nécessité épidémiologique et une 
mesure facile d'atténuation des risques s'est transformé en champ de bataille 
politique. Aux États-Unis et, également, mais dans une moindre mesure, dans 
quelques autres pays, la décision de porter ou non un masque est devenue un 
problème politique car elle est considérée comme une atteinte à la liberté 
individuelle. Mais derrière la déclaration politique, le refus de porter un 
masque en public est un choix moral, tout comme la décision d'en porter un. 
Cela nous apprend-il quelque chose sur les principes moraux qui sous-tendent 
nos choix et nos décisions ? Probablement. 


La pandémie nous a également obligés à (re)considérer l'importance 
cruciale de l'équité, une notion très subjective, pourtant essentielle à 
l'harmonie de la société. Prendre en compte l'équité nous rappelle que 


certaines des hypothèses les plus fondamentales que nous faisons sur 
l’économie comportent un élément moral. Faut-il, par exemple, tenir compte 
de l'équité ou de la justice lorsqu'on examine les lois de l'offre et de la 
demande ? Et que nous apprend sur nous-mêmes la réponse à cette question ? 
Cet enjeu moral fondamental a été mis en évidence lors de la phase la plus 
grave de la pandémie au début de 2020, lorsque certains produits de première 
nécessité (comme l’essence et le papier toilette) et équipements essentiels 
pour faire face à la COVID-19 (comme les masques et les respirateurs) ont 
commencé à manquer. Comment fallait-1l réagir ? En laissant les lois de 
l'offre et de la demande opérer leur magie pour que les prix montent 
suffisamment et que le marché s’équilibre ? Ou, plutôt, en régulant la 
demande ou même les prix pendant un certain temps ? Dans un célèbre article 
écrit en 1986, Daniel Kahneman et Richard Thaler (qui ont par la suite reçu le 
prix Nobel d'économie) ont étudié cette question et sont arrivés a la 
conclusion que la hausse des prix en cas d'urgence est tout simplement 
inacceptable d'un point de vue sociétal car elle sera perçue comme injuste. 
Certains économistes pourraient avancer que les prix plus élevés déclenchés 
par l'offre et la demande sont efficaces dans la mesure où ils découragent les 
achats de panique, mais la plupart des gens considéreraient que cette question 
n'a pas grand-chose à voir avec l'économie mais relève davantage d'un 
sentiment d'équité, donc d'un jugement moral. La plupart des entreprises le 
comprennent : augmenter le prix d'un bien nécessaire dans une situation 
extrême comme une pandémie, en particulier s'il s'agit d'un masque ou d'un 
désinfectant pour les mains, est non seulement choquant mais va à l'encontre 
de ce qui est considéré comme moralement et socialement acceptable. C'est 
pourquoi Amazon a interdit les prix abusifs sur son site, et les grandes 
chaînes de distribution ont répondu aux pénuries non pas en augmentant le 
prix des marchandises mais en limitant la quantité que chaque client pouvait 
acheter. 


Il est difficile de dire si ces considérations morales constituent une 
réinitialisation, et si elles auront un effet durable après le coronavirus sur nos 
attitudes et nos comportements. On peut au moins supposer que nous sommes 
maintenant plus conscients, sur le plan individuel, du fait que nos décisions 
sont influencées par des valeurs et éclairées par des choix moraux. Il pourrait 
s'ensuivre que, si (mais c'est un grand « si ») à l'avenir nous ne donnions plus 
la priorité à notre intérêt personnel, qui pollue tant de nos interactions 


sociales, nous pourrions être en mesure d'accorder plus d'attention à des 
questions comme l'inclusion et l'équité. Oscar Wilde avait déjà souligné ce 
problème en 1892 en décrivant un cynique comme « un homme qui connaît le 
prix de tout et la valeur de rien. » 


3.2. Santé mentale et bien-être 


Depuis des années maintenant, une épidémie de santé mentale a envahi 
une grande partie du monde. La pandémie a déjà aggravé la situation et 
continuera de le faire. La plupart des psychologues (et certainement tous ceux 
à qui nous avons parlé) semblent être d'accord avec le jugement exprimé en 
mai 2020 par l'un de leurs pairs : « La pandémie a eu un effet dévastateur sur 
la santé mentale. »H42] 


Contrairement aux maladies physiques, les personnes souffrant de 
problèmes de santé mentale ont souvent des blessures invisibles à l'œil nu 
d'un non-professionnel. Pourtant, au cours de la dernière décennie, les 
spécialistes de la santé mentale ont fait état d'une explosion de problèmes de 
santé mentale allant de la dépression au suicide en passant par la psychose et 
les troubles addictifs. En 2017, on estime que 350 millions de personnes dans 
le monde souffraient de dépression. À l'époque, l'OMS avait prédit que la 
dépression deviendrait la deuxième cause principale de charge mondiale de la 
maladie d'ici 2020 et deviendrait la première cause d'ici 2030, en dépassant 
les cardiopathies ischémiques. Aux États-Unis, le CDC a estimé en 2017 que 
la dépression touchait plus de 26 % des adultes. Environ 1 adulte sur 20 
rapporte des symptômes modérés à sévères. À l'époque, il prévoyait 
également que 25 % des adultes américains souffriraient d'une maladie 
mentale au cours de l'année et que près de 50 % développeraient au moins 
une maladie mentale au cours de leur vie. H$% Des chiffres et des tendances 
similaires (mais peut-être moins graves) existent dans la plupart des pays du 
monde. Sur le lieu de travail, la question de la santé mentale est devenue l'un 
des grands sujets tabous. L'épidémie de stress, de dépression et d'anxiété liés 
au travail semble s'aggraver continuellement. À titre d'exemple révélateur, en 
2017-2018 au Royaume-Uni, le stress, la dépression et l'anxiété ont 
représenté plus de la moitié (57 %) des journées de travail perdues pour cause 
de maladie H51 


Pour beaucoup de gens, la traversée de la pandémie de COVID-19 aura 
été vécue comme un traumatisme personnel. Les cicatrices infligées 
pourraient durer des années. Tout d'abord, dans les premiers mois de 
l'épidémie, il était trop facile d'être victime de biais de disponibilité et d’effets 


de saillance. Ces deux raccourcis mentaux nous ont amenés à ruminer sur la 
pandémie et ses dangers, nouveaux objets de notre obsession (le biais de 
disponibilité nous oblige à nous fier aux exemples immédiats qui nous 
viennent à l'esprit lorsque nous évaluons quelque chose et l’effet de saillance 
nous prédispose à nous concentrer sur les choses qui sont plus importantes ou 
plus frappantes sur le plan émotionnel). Pendant des mois, l’actualité 
concernait presque exclusivement la COVID-19, et les nouvelles, pour la 
majorite, étaient inévitablement mauvaises. Les rapports incessants de décès, 
de cas infectieux et de toutes les autres choses qui pourraient mal tourner, 
ainsi que les images chargées d'émotion, ont permis à notre imagination 
collective de se déchainer en termes d'inquiétude pour nous-mêmes et nos 
proches. Une atmosphère aussi alarmante a eu des effets désastreux sur notre 
bien-être mental. De plus, l'anxiété amplifiée par les médias peut être très 
contagieuse. Tout cela a alimenté une réalité qui, pour beaucoup, équivalait à 
une tragédie personnelle, qu'elle soit définie par l'impact économique de la 
perte de revenus et d'emploi et/ou l'impact émotionnel de la violence 
domestique, l'isolement et la solitude intenses ou l'incapacité à faire 
correctement le deuil de ses proches décédés. 


Les humains sont par nature des êtres sociaux. La camaraderie et les 
interactions sociales sont une composante essentielle de notre humanité. Si 
nous en sommes privés, nos vies se retrouvent chamboulées. Les relations 
sociales sont, dans une large mesure, anéanties par les mesures de 
confinement et la distanciation physique ou sociale et, dans le cas des 
confinements dus à la COVID-19, cela s'est produit à un moment d'anxiété 
accrue où nous avions le plus besoin d’interactions. Les rituels inhérents à 
notre condition humaine - poignées de main, étreintes, embrassades et bien 
d'autres - ont été supprimés. Il en a résulté solitude et isolement. Pour 
l'instant, nous ne savons pas si nous pourrons revenir complètement à notre 
ancien mode de vie. Et si oui, quand ? À chaque étape de la pandémie, mais 
surtout vers la fin du confinement, l'inconfort mental reste un risque, même 
après la période de stress aigu, ce que les psychologues ont appelé le 
« syndrome du troisième quart »U52! en référence aux personnes qui vivent 
isolées pendant une période prolongée (comme les explorateurs polaires ou 
les astronautes) : elles ont tendance à connaître des problèmes et des tensions 
vers la fin de leur mission. Comme chez ces personnes, mais à l'échelle 
planétaire, notre sentiment collectif de bien-être mental a été sévèrement 


impacté. Après avoir fait face à la première vague, nous en anticipons 
désormais une autre qui pourrait Venir ou non, et ce mélange émotionnel 
toxique risque de produire un état d'angoisse collective. L'incapacité de faire 
des projets ou de s'engager dans des activités spécifiques qui faisaient 
autrefois partie intégrante de notre vie normale et constituaient des sources 
vitales de plaisir (comme rendre visite à la famille et aux amis à l'étranger, 
planifier le prochain semestre à l'université, postuler à un nouvel emploi) peut 
nous laisser confus et démoralisés. Pour beaucoup de gens, les tensions et le 
stress des dilemmes immédiats qui ont suivi la fin des confinements vont 
durer des mois. Peut-on prendre les transports publics en toute sécurité ? Est- 
il trop risqué d'aller dans son restaurant préféré ? Est-1l approprié de rendre 
visite à ce membre de la famille ou à cet ami plus âgé ? Pendant longtemps 
encore, ces décisions banales seront entachées d'un sentiment de crainte, en 
particulier pour ceux qui sont vulnérables en raison de leur âge ou de leur état 
de santé. 


Au moment où nous écrivons ces lignes (juin 2020), l'impact de la 
pandémie en termes de santé mentale ne peut être quantifié ou évalué de 
manière généralisée, mais nous en connaissons les grandes lignes. En 
résumé : 1) les personnes souffrant de problèmes de santé mentale 
préexistants, comme la dépression, souffriront de plus en plus de troubles 
anxieux ; 2) les mesures de distanciation sociale, même après avoir été 
réduites, auront aggravé les problèmes de santé mentale ; 3) dans de 
nombreuses familles, la perte de revenus consécutive au chômage plongera 
les gens dans un phénomène de « mort de désespoir » ; 4) la violence et les 
abus domestiques, en particulier à l'égard des femmes et des enfants, 
augmenteront tant que la pandémie perdurera ; et 5) les personnes et les 
enfants « vulnérables » - les personnes prises en charge, défavorisées sur le 
plan socio-économique ou en situation de handicap nécessitant un niveau de 
soutien supérieur à la moyenne - seront particulièrement exposés à un risque 
accru de détresse mentale. Examinons plus en détail certaines de ces 
situations ci-dessous. 


Pour beaucoup, une explosion de problèmes mentaux s'est produite 
pendant les premiers mois de la pandémie et continuera à progresser dans 
l'ère post-pandémique. En mars 2020 (au début de la pandémie), un groupe 
de chercheurs a publié une étude dans The Lancet qui a révélé que les 


mesures de confinement entraînaient une série de graves problèmes de santé 
mentale, tels que le traumatisme, la confusion et la colére.U53! Bien qu'elle 
n’ait pas fait l'expérience des problèmes de santé mentale les plus graves, une 
grande partie de la population mondiale a inévitablement souffert de stress à 
des degrés divers. Avant tout, c'est parmi les personnes déjà sujettes aux 
problèmes de santé mentale que les défis inhérents à la réponse au 
coronavirus (confinement, isolement, angoisse) sont exacerbés. Certains 
affrontent la tempête, mais pour d’autres, un diagnostic de dépression ou 
d'anxiété peut dégénérer en un épisode psychotique aigu. On compte 
également un nombre important de personnes qui présentent pour la première 
fois des symptômes de troubles graves de l'humeur comme un épisode 
maniaque, des signes de dépression et diverses expériences psychotiques. 
Tous ont été déclenchés par des événements directement ou indirectement 
liés à la pandémie et au confinement, tels que l'isolement et la solitude, la 
peur d'attraper la maladie, la perte d'un emploi, le deuil d’un proche et les 
inquiétudes concernant les membres de sa famille et ses amis. En mai 2020, 
le directeur du département de la santé mentale de National Health Service en 
Angleterre a déclaré à une commission parlementaire que « la demande de 
soins de santé mentale augmenterait "considérablement" une fois le 
confinement terminé et [que] des personnes souffriraient de traumatismes 
nécessitant des traitements pendant des années ». 5# Il n'y a aucune raison 
de croire que la situation sera très différente ailleurs. 


La violence domestique a augmenté pendant la pandémie. Il reste difficile 
de mesurer l'augmentation précise en raison du nombre élevé de cas non 
signalés, mais 1l est néanmoins clair que la hausse des incidences a été 
alimentée par une combinaison d'anxiété et d'incertitude économique. Avec le 
confinement, tous les ingrédients nécessaires à une augmentation de la 
violence domestique ont été réunis : isolement des amis, de la famille et du 
travail, surveillance constante par un partenaire violent et proximité physique 
avec ce dernier (souvent lui-même encore plus stressé), et possibilités de fuite 
limitées ou inexistantes. Les conditions de confinement ont amplifié les 
comportements abusifs existants, ne laissant que peu ou pas de répit aux 
victimes et à leurs enfants en dehors du foyer. Les projections du Fonds des 
Nations unies pour la population indiquent que si les violences domestiques 
augmentent de 20 % pendant les périodes de confinement, il y aurait 
15 millions de cas supplémentaires de violences conjugales en 2020 pour une 


durée moyenne de confinement de trois mois, 31 millions de cas pour une 
durée moyenne de six mois, 45 millions pour une durée moyenne de neuf 
mois, et 61 millions si la période moyenne de confinement devait durer un an. 
Il s'agit de projections mondiales, incluant les 193 États membres des Nations 
unies, et qui représentent des niveaux élevés de sous-déclaration 
caractéristiques des violences basées sur le genre. Ils totalisent 15 millions de 
nouveaux cas de violences basées sur le genre pour chaque période de 
confinement de trois mois supplémentaire. 55] Il est difficile de prédire 
comment les violences domestiques vont évoluer au cours de la période post- 
pandémique. Les conditions de vie difficiles augmenteront leur probabilité, 
mais cela dépendra beaucoup de la manière dont chaque pays contrôlera les 
deux voies qui favorisent les violences domestiques : 1) la réduction des 
efforts de prévention et de protection, des services sociaux et des soins ; et 2) 
l'augmentation consécutive de la fréquence des violences. 


Ce sous-chapitre se termine sur un point qui peut sembler anecdotique 
mais qui a gagné en pertinence à une époque de réunions en ligne 
incessantes, susceptible se développer dans un avenir proche : les 
conversations vidéo et le bien-être mental font-ils bon ménage ? Pendant les 
périodes de confinement, les conversations vidéo ont « sauvé la vie » 
personnelle et professionnelle de beaucoup, nous permettant de maintenir des 
liens humains, des relations à distance et des liens avec nos collègues. Mais 
ils ont également généré un phénomène d'épuisement mental, popularisé sous 
le nom de « Zoom fatigue » : un problème qui s'applique à l'utilisation de 
toute interface vidéo. Pendant les confinements, les écrans et les vidéos ont 
tellement été sollicités à des fins de communication que cela a constitué une 
nouvelle expérience sociale menée à grande échelle. La conclusion : notre 
cerveau trouve difficile et parfois dérangeant de mener des interactions 
virtuelles, surtout si et quand ces interactions représentent la quasi-totalité de 
nos échanges professionnels et personnels. Nous sommes des animaux 
sociaux pour lesquels les nombreux indices mineurs et souvent non verbaux 
qui se produisent normalement lors d’interactions sociales physiques sont 
vitaux en termes de communication et de compréhension mutuelle. Lorsque 
nous parlons à une personne en chair et en os, nous ne nous concentrons pas 
seulement sur les mots qu'elle dit, mais aussi sur une multitude de signaux 
infra-langagiers qui nous aident à donner un sens à l'échange que nous 
avons : le bas du corps de la personne est-il tourné vers nous ? Que font ses 


mains ? Quel est le ton de son langage corporel général ? Comment la 
personne respire-t-elle ? Une conversation vidéo rend impossible 
l'interprétation de ces indices non verbaux chargés de sens subtils, et elle 
nous oblige à nous concentrer exclusivement sur des mots et des expressions 
faciales, parfois altérés par la qualité de la vidéo. Lors d’une conversation 
virtuelle, nous n'avons rien d'autre qu'un contact visuel intense et prolongé, 
qui peut facilement devenir intimidant, voire menaçant, surtout lorsqu'il 
existe une relation hiérarchique. Ce problème est amplifié par la vue 
« galerie », lorsque la vision centrale de notre cerveau risque d'être perturbée 
par le nombre de personnes exposées. Il existe un seuil au-delà duquel nous 
ne pouvons pas décoder trop de personnes en même temps. Les psychologues 
ont un terme pour désigner cela : l’attention partielle continue. C'est comme 
si notre cerveau essayait d'être multitâche, en vain bien sûr. À la fin de 
l'appel, la recherche constante d'indices non verbaux impossibles à trouver 
submerge tout simplement notre cerveau. Nous avons le sentiment d'être 
vidés de notre énergie et de nous retrouver avec un sentiment de profonde 
insatisfaction. Cela affecte à son tour négativement notre sentiment de bien- 
être mental. 


L'impact de la COVID-19 a donné lieu à un éventail plus large et plus 
profond de problèmes de santé mentale, touchant un plus grand nombre de 
personnes, dont beaucoup auraient pu être épargnées dans un avenir immédiat 
s'il la pandémie n’avait pas eu lieu. Vu en ces termes, le coronavirus a 
renforcé et non réinitialisé les problèmes de santé mentale. Toutefois, ce que 
la pandémie a permis de réaliser en matière de santé mentale, comme dans 
tant d'autres domaines, c'est l'accélération d'une tendance préexistante ; la 
population a alors pris davantage conscience de la gravité du problème. La 
santé mentale, le facteur le plus important qui influe sur le niveau de 
satisfaction des gens envers leur vie, 5%] était déjà sur le radar des décideurs 
politiques. Dans l'ère post-pandémique, ces questions pourraient maintenant 
recevoir la priorité qu'elles méritent. C’est cet aspect qui constituerait une 
réinitialisation vitale. 


3.3. Un changement de priorités 


Il y a déjà beaucoup d’écrits sur la façon dont la pandémie pourrait nous 
changer - sur notre façon de penser et de faire les choses. Pourtant, nous n'en 
sommes encore qu'au tout début (nous ne savons même pas encore si la 
pandémie est derrière nous) et, en l'absence de données et de recherches, 
toutes les conjectures sur nos êtres en devenir sont hautement spéculatives. 
Néanmoins, nous pouvons prévoir certains changements possibles qui 
correspondent aux questions macro et micro examinées dans ce livre. La 
COVID-19 pourrait nous obliger à aborder nos problèmes intérieurs d'une 
manière que nous n'aurions pas envisagée auparavant. Peut-être 
commencerons nous à nous poser des questions fondamentales auxquelles 
nous n’aurions pas pensé sans la crise et les confinements, et ce faisant, à 
réinventer notre carte mentale. 


Les crises existentielles comme la pandémie nous confrontent à nos 
propres peurs et angoisses et nous offrent de grandes possibilités 
d'introspection. Elles nous obligent à nous interroger sur ce qui compte 
vraiment et peuvent également nous rendre plus créatifs dans nos réponses. 
L'histoire a montré que de nouvelles formes d'organisation individuelle et 
collective émergeaient souvent après des dépressions économiques et 
sociales. Nous avons déjà donné des exemples de pandémies passées ayant 
radicalement changé le cours de l'histoire. Dans les périodes d'adversité, 
l'innovation prospère souvent, la nécessité a longtemps été reconnue comme 
mère de l'invention. Cela pourrait s'avérer particulièrement vrai pour la 
pandémie de COVID-19 qui a obligé beaucoup d'entre nous à ralentir et nous 
a donné plus de temps pour réfléchir, loin du rythme et de la frénésie de notre 
monde « normal » (à l'exception très conséquente, bien sûr, des dizaines de 
millions de travailleurs héroïques dans les soins de santé, les épiceries et les 
supermarchés, et des parents avec de jeunes enfants ou des personnes 
s'occupant de parents âgés ou en situation de handicap nécessitant une 
attention constante). En nous faisant le cadeau de plus de temps, d'un plus 
grand calme, d'un plus grand isolement (même si un excès de ce dernier se 
traduit parfois par la solitude), la pandémie nous a donné l'occasion de 
réfléchir plus profondément à qui nous sommes, à ce qui compte vraiment et 
à ce que nous voulons, à la fois en tant qu'individus et en tant que société. 


Cette période de réflexion collective forcée pourrait donner lieu à un 
changement de comportement qui, à son tour, nous amènera à revoir plus en 
profondeur nos croyances et convictions. Cela pourrait entraîner un 
changement de nos priorités qui, à son tour, affecterait notre approche de 
nombreux aspects de notre vie quotidienne : notre façon de tisser des liens, de 
prendre soin de nos proches, de faire de l'exercice, de gérer notre santé, de 
faire nos courses, d’éduquer nos enfants, et même de considérer notre place 
dans le monde. De plus en plus, des questions évidentes pourraient se poser, 
comme : Savons-nous ce qui est important ? Sommes-nous trop égoistes et 
trop centrés sur nous-mêmes ? Accordons-nous une trop grande priorité et un 
temps excessif à notre carrière ? Sommes-nous esclaves du consumérisme ? 
Dans l'ère post-pandémique, grâce à la pause de réflexion dont certains 
d'entre nous ont profité, nos réponses pourraient bien avoir évolué par rapport 
à celles que nous avions avant la pandémie. 


Considérons, de manière arbitraire et non exclusive, certains de ces 
changements potentiels dont la probabilité d'occurrence, selon nous, même si 
elle n'est pas très élevée, est néanmoins plus grande qu'on ne le pense 
généralement. 


3.3.1. La créativité 


« Ce qui ne nous tue pas nous rend plus fort », c'est peut-être un cliché, 
mais Friedrich Nietzsche avait raison. Tous ceux qui survivent à une 
pandémie n'en sortent pas plus forts, loin de là. Cependant, c’est le cas de 
quelques personnes, dont les actions et les réalisations pouvaient sembler 
marginales sur le moment mais qui, avec le recul, semblent avoir eu un 
impact considérable. Avoir l’esprit créatif est salvateur. Tout comme le fait 
d'être au bon endroit (comme la bonne industrie) au bon moment. Il ne fait 
guère de doute, par exemple, que dans les prochaines années, nous 
assisterons à une explosion de la créativité des start-ups et des nouvelles 
entreprises dans les espaces numériques et biotechnologiques. La pandémie a 
donné un nouvel élan à ces deux secteurs, ce qui laisse penser que nous 
assisterons à de nombreux progrès et à beaucoup d'innovations de la part des 
personnes les plus créatives et les plus originales dans ces secteurs. Les 
entrepreneurs les plus doués s'en donneront a cceur joie ! 


La même chose pourrait bien se produire dans le domaine des sciences et 
des arts. Des épisodes passés bien connus corroborent le fait que les 
personnalités créatives prospèrent en temps de confinement. Isaac Newton, 
par exemple, a connu une période de prospérité pendant la peste. Lorsque 
l'université de Cambridge a dû fermer ses portes durant l'été 1665 suite à une 
épidémie, Newton est retourné dans sa maison familiale du Lincolnshire où il 
est resté plus d'un an. Pendant cette période d'isolement forcé décrite comme 
annus mirabilis (une « année merveilleuse »), il a eu une effusion d'énergie 
créatrice qui a constitué le fondement de ses théories sur la gravité et 
l'optique et, en particulier, le développement de la loi de la gravitation 
universelle (il y avait un pommier près de sa maison et l'idée lui est venue en 
comparant la chute d'une pomme au mouvement orbital de la lune). H52 


Un principe similaire de créativité en période difficile s'applique a la 
littérature et est a l'origine de certaines des ceuvres littéraires les plus célebres 
du monde occidental. Les universitaires affirment que la fermeture des 
théâtres de Londres forcée par la peste de 1593 a aidé Shakespeare à se 
tourner vers la poésie. C'est à cette époque qu'il a publié « Vénus et Adonis », 
un poème narratif populaire dans lequel la déesse implore un baiser d'un 
garçon « pour chasser l'infection dans les années dangereuses. » Quelques 
années plus tard, au début du 17ème siècle, les théâtres de Londres étaient 
plus souvent fermés qu'ouverts à cause de la peste bubonique. Une règle 
officielle stipulait que les représentations théâtrales devaient être annulées si 
les décès causés par la peste dépassaient 30 personnes par semaine. En 1606, 
Shakespeare est très prolifique précisément parce que les théâtres sont fermés 
par l'épidémie et que sa troupe ne peut pas jouer. En un an seulement, il a 
écrit « Le Roi Lear », « Macbeth » et « Antoine et Cléopâtre ».U58! L'auteur 
russe Alexandre Pouchkine a vécu une expérience similaire. En 1830, suite à 
une épidémie de choléra qui avait atteint Nijni Novgorod, il se retrouve 
confiné à la campagne. Soudain, après des années de bouleversements 
personnels, 1l se sent soulagé, libre et heureux. Les trois mois qu'il a passés en 
quarantaine ont été les plus créatifs et les plus productifs de sa vie. Il termine 
Eugène Onéguine - son chef-d'œuvre - et écrit une série de pièces, dont une 
intitulée « Le festin pendant la peste ». 


Si nous citons ces exemples historiques de créativité personnelle 
florissante chez certains de nos plus grands artistes pendant une peste ou une 


pandémie, ce n’est pas pour minimiser ou détourner l'impact financier 
catastrophique que la crise COVID-19 a sur le monde de la culture et du 
divertissement, mais plutôt pour apporter une lueur d'espoir et une source 
d'inspiration. C'est dans les secteurs culturels et artistiques de nos sociétés 
que la créativité est la plus abondante et l'histoire a montré que cette même 
créativité peut s'avérer être une source majeure de résilience. 


Il existe une multitude d'exemples de ce type. C'est une forme 
inhabituelle de réinitialisation, mais elle ne devrait pas nous surprendre. 
Lorsque des événements dévastateurs se produisent, la créativité et 
l'ingéniosité s'épanouissent souvent. 


3.3.2. Le temps 


Dans le roman de Joshua Ferris (2007) Then We Came to the End, un 
personnage observe : « Certains jours semblaient plus longs que d'autres. 
D’autres paraissaient être deux jours entiers. » C’est une des conséquences à 
l'échelle mondiale de la pandémie : elle a modifié notre notion du temps. Au 
cours de leurs confinements respectifs, de nombreuses personnes ont déclaré 
que les jours semblaient durer une éternité, tandis que les semaines passaient 
étonnamment vite. À l'exception fondamentale, encore une fois, de ceux qui 
se trouvaient « sur le front » (tous les travailleurs essentiels que nous avons 
déjà mentionnés), de nombreuses personnes en confinement ressentaient la 
monotonie des jours, chaque jour étant semblable au précédent et au suivant, 
et pratiquement aucune distinction entre les jours de la semaine et le week- 
end. C'est comme si le temps était devenu amorphe et indifférencié, tous les 
repères et divisions habituels ayant disparu. Dans un contexte 
fondamentalement différent mais au sein d’un type d'expérience similaire, les 
prisonniers qui sont confrontés à la forme de confinement la plus dure et la 
plus radicale le confirment. « Les jours s'écoulent, puis vous vous réveillez, 
un mois s'est écoulé et vous vous dites : "Je n’ai rien vu passer. » Victor 
Serge, un révolutionnaire russe qui a été emprisonné à plusieurs reprises, 
disait la même chose : « Il y a des heures rapides et de très longues 
secondes. »U52! Ces observations pourraient-elles contraindre certains d'entre 
nous à reconsidérer notre rapport au temps, à mieux reconnaître sa valeur et à 
ne pas le laisser filer ? Nous vivons à une époque d'extrême vélocité, où tout 
va beaucoup plus vite que jamais parce que la technologie a créé une culture 


de l'immédiateté. Dans cette société « en temps réel » où tout est nécessaire et 
souhaité dans l’immédiat, nous nous sentons constamment pressés par le 
temps et avons le sentiment tenace que le rythme de vie ne cesse de 
s'accélérer. L'expérience des confinements pourrait-elle changer la donne ? 
Pourrions-nous expérimenter à notre niveau individuel l'équivalent de ce que 
les chaînes d'approvisionnement en flux tendus feront dans l'ère post- 
pandémique - une suppression de l'accélération du temps au profit d'une plus 
grande résilience et d'une plus grande tranquillité d'esprit ? La nécessité de 
devenir plus résistant psychologiquement pourrait-elle nous obliger à ralentir 
et à être plus conscient du temps qui passe ? Peut-être. Cela pourrait être l'un 
des avantages inattendus de la COVID-19 et des mesures de confinement. 
Elle nous a sensibilisés aux grands marqueurs du temps : les précieux 
moments passés avec nos amis et nos familles, les saisons et la nature, les 
myriades de petites choses qui demandent un peu de temps (comme parler à 
un étranger, écouter un oiseau ou admirer une œuvre d'art) mais qui 
contribuent au bien-être. La réinitialisation : à l'ère post-pandémique, nous 
pourrions avoir une appréciation différente du temps, en le poursuivant pour 
un plus grand bonheur.[60] 


3.3.3. La consommation 


Depuis le début de la pandémie, de nombreux articles et analyses ont été 
consacrés à l'impact que la COVID-19 aura sur nos modes de consommation. 
D’après un nombre important d'entre eux, à l'ère post-pandémique, nous 
deviendrons plus conscients des conséquences de nos choix et habitudes et 
déciderons de réprimer certaines formes de consommation. À l'opposé, 
quelques analystes prévoient un phénomène de « revenge buying », prenant 
la forme d'une explosion des dépenses après la fin des confinements, et 
prédisent un fort regain de nos instincts animaux et un retour à la situation 
qui prévalait avant la pandémie. Le « revenge buying » n'a pas encore eu lieu. 
Peut-être n'arrivera-t-1l pas du tout si un sentiment de retenue s'installe 
d'abord. 


L'argument sous-jacent qui soutient cette hypothèse est celui auquel nous 
avons fait référence dans le chapitre sur la réinitialisation environnementale : 
la pandémie a radicalement ouvert les yeux au grand public sur la gravité des 
risques liés à la dégradation de l'environnement et au changement climatique. 


Une prise de conscience accrue et une grave inquiétude concernant 
l'inégalité, associées à la compréhension que la menace de troubles sociaux 
est réelle, immédiate et à notre porte, pourraient avoir le même effet. 
Lorsqu'un point de bascule est atteint, l'inégalité extrême commence à éroder 
le contrat social et se traduit de plus en plus par des comportements 
antisociaux (voire criminels) souvent dirigés contre la propriété. En 
conséquence, il faut envisager l'évolution des modes de consommation. 
Comment cela pourrait-il se dérouler ? La consommation ostentatoire 
pourrait tomber en disgrace. Le fait de disposer du modèle le plus récent de 
n’importe quel objet ne sera plus un signe de statut mais sera considéré, au 
mieux, comme déconnecté de la réalité et, au pire, comme purement et 
simplement obscène. Les signaux pourraient être complètement inversés. 
Projeter un message sur soi-même par le biais d'un achat et faire étalage de 
choses coûteuses pourrait tout simplement appartenir au passé. En termes 
simples, dans un monde post-pandémique assailli par le chômage, les 
inégalités insupportables et l'angoisse au sujet de l'environnement, l'étalage 
ostentatoire de richesses ne sera plus acceptable. 


La voie à suivre pourrait s'inspirer de l'exemple du Japon et de quelques 
autres pays. Les économistes s'inquiètent constamment de la possible 
« japonisation » du monde (à laquelle nous avons fait référence dans la 
section macro), mais un exemple de japonisation beaucoup plus positif existe 
et nous donne une idée de la direction que nous pourrions vouloir prendre en 
matière de consommation. Le Japon possède deux caractéristiques distinctes 
qui sont étroitement liées : il a l'un des niveaux d'inégalité les plus faibles 
parmi les pays à revenu élevé et, depuis l'éclatement de la bulle spéculative à 
la fin des années 1980, il se distingue par un niveau de consommation 
ostentatoire plus faible. Aujourd'hui, la valeur positive du minimalisme 
(rendue virale par la série de Marie Kondo), la recherche permanente d'un 
sens et d'un but à la vie (ikigai) et l'importance de la nature et de la pratique 
du bain de forét(shirin-yoku) sont imitées dans de nombreuses régions du 
monde, méme si elles adoptent toutes un mode de vie japonais relativement 
plus « frugal » par rapport aux sociétés plus consuméristes. Un phénomène 
similaire peut être observé dans les pays nordiques, où la consommation 
ostentatoire est mal vue et réprimée. Mais rien de tout cela ne les rend moins 
heureux, bien au contraire. H6H Comme ne cessent de le rappeler les 
psychologues et les économistes du comportement, la surconsommation n'est 


pas synonyme de bonheur. Il pourrait s'agir d'une autre réinitialisation 
personnelle : comprendre qu'une consommation ostentatoire ou excessive, 
quelle qu'elle soit, n'est bonne ni pour nous ni pour notre planète, et prendre 
alors conscience que le sentiment d'épanouissement et de satisfaction 
personnels ne doit pas nécessairement dépendre d'une consommation 
incessante ; ce serait peut-être même tout le contraire. 


3.3.4. La nature et le bien-être 


La pandémie s'est avérée être un exercice en temps réel pour gérer notre 
anxiété et nos craintes pendant une période de confusion et d'incertitude 
extraordinaires. Un message clair en est ressorti : la nature est un formidable 
antidote à de nombreux maux actuels. Des recherches récentes et exhaustives 
expliquent de façon incontestable pourquoi il en est ainsi. Neuroscientifiques, 
psychologues, médecins, biologistes et microbiologistes, spécialistes des 
performances physiques, économistes, sociologues : tous, dans leurs 
domaines respectifs, peuvent désormais expliquer pourquoi la nature nous 
fait du bien, comment elle atténue la douleur physique et psychologique et 
pourquoi elle est associée à tant de bienfaits en termes de bien-être physique 
et mental. Inversement, ils peuvent aussi démontrer pourquoi le fait d'être 
éloigné de la nature dans toute sa richesse et sa variété - faune, arbres, 
animaux et plantes - a un effet négatif sur notre esprit, notre corps, notre vie 
émotionnelle et notre santé mentale.[162] 


La COVID-19 et les rappels constants des autorités sanitaires de marcher 
ou de faire de l'exercice chaque jour pour garder la forme placent ces 
considérations au premier plan. Tout comme les myriades de témoignages 
individuels recueillis pendant les périodes de confinement, qui montrent à 
quel point les habitants des villes aspiraient à la verdure : une forêt, un parc, 
un jardin ou simplement un arbre. Même dans les pays où le régime de 
confinement était le plus strict, comme en France, les autorités sanitaires 
insistaient sur la nécessité de passer un peu de temps à l'extérieur chaque 
jour. Dans l'ère post-pandémique, beaucoup moins de personnes ignoreront le 
rôle central et essentiel de la nature dans leur vie. La pandémie a rendu cette 
prise de conscience possible à grande échelle (car aujourd'hui presque tout le 
monde est au courant). Cela permettra de créer des liens plus profonds et plus 
personnels au niveau individuel avec les éléments « macro » que nous avons 


évoqués plus tôt concernant la préservation de nos écosystèmes et la nécessité 
de produire et de consommer de manière respectueuse de l'environnement. 
Nous savons maintenant que sans accès à la nature et à tout ce qu'elle a à 
offrir en termes de biodiversité, notre potentiel de bien-être physique et 
mental est gravement compromis. 


Tout au long de la pandémie, 1l nous a été rappelé que les règles de 
distanciation sociale, de lavage des mains et de port de masque (plus l'auto- 
isolement pour les personnes les plus vulnérables) sont les outils standard 
pour se protéger de la COVID-19. Cependant, deux autres facteurs essentiels 
qui dépendent fortement de notre exposition à la nature jouent également un 
rôle vital dans notre résistance physique au virus : l'immunité et 
inflammation. Les deux contribuent à nous protéger, mais l'immunité 
diminue avec l'âge, tandis que l'inflammation augmente. Pour améliorer nos 
chances de résister au virus, l'immunité doit être renforcée et l'inflammation 
supprimée. Quel est le rôle de la nature dans ce scénario ? C'est elle qui mène 
la danse, affirme désormais ! Le faible niveau d'inflammation constante que 
connaît notre corps entraîne toutes sortes de maladies et de troubles, allant 
des maladies cardiovasculaires à la dépression et à l’affaiblissement du 
système immunitaire. Cette inflammation résiduelle est plus fréquente chez 
les personnes qui vivent dans les villes, les environnements urbains et les 
zones industrialisées. Il est maintenant établi que le manque de connexion 
avec la nature est un facteur contribuant à une plus grande inflammation, des 
études montrant que deux heures à peine passées dans une forêt peuvent 
atténuer l'inflammation en abaissant les niveaux de cytokines (un marqueur 
de l'inflammation).H63] 


Tout cela se résume à des choix de vie : non seulement le temps que nous 
passons dans la nature, mais aussi ce que nous mangeons, comment nous 
dormons, à quelle fréquence nous faisons de l'exercice. Ce sont des choix qui 
laissent entrevoir un constat encourageant : vieillir n'est pas forcément une 
fatalité. De nombreuses recherches montrent que la nature, l'alimentation et 
l'exercice physique combinés peuvent ralentir, voire parfois inverser, notre 
déclin biologique. Il n'y a rien de fataliste là-dedans ! L'exercice, la nature, 
les aliments non transformés... Ils ont tous le double avantage d'améliorer 
l'immunité et de supprimer l'inflammation.Hl64l Cela concorde avec ce que 
nous venons de dire sur les habitudes de consommation. Il serait surprenant 


x 


que toutes ces nouvelles preuves ne conduisent pas a une plus grande 
sensibilisation a la consommation responsable. Au moins, la direction que 
prend la tendance - moins de déprédation, plus de durabilité - semble claire. 


La réinitialisation pour les individus : la pandémie a attiré notre attention 
sur l'importance de la nature. A l'avenir, il deviendra progressivement 
primordial d'accorder une plus grande attention a nos atouts naturels. 


CONCLUSION 


En juin 2020, à peine six mois après le début de la pandémie, le monde 
n’est plus celui que nous connaissions. Dans ce court laps de temps, la 
COVID-19 a à la fois déclenché des changements considérables et amplifié 
les divisions qui assaillent déjà nos économies et nos sociétés. Des inégalités 
croissantes, un sentiment d'injustice généralisé, l'approfondissement des 
clivages géopolitiques, la polarisation politique, des déficits publics 
croissants et des niveaux d'endettement élevés, une gouvernance mondiale 
inefficace ou inexistante, une financiarisation excessive, la dégradation de 
l'environnement : tels sont quelques-uns des défis majeurs qui existaient 
avant la pandémie. La crise du coronavirus les a tous exacerbés. La débâcle 
de la COVID-19 pourrait-elle être l'éclair avant le tonnerre ? Aurait-elle la 
force de déclencher une série de changements profonds ? Nous ne pouvons 
pas savoir à quoi ressemblera le monde dans dix mois, encore moins dans dix 
ans, mais ce que nous savons, c'est que si nous ne faisons rien pour 
réinitialiser le monde d'aujourd'hui, celui de demain sera profondément 
touché. Dans la Chronique d'une mort annoncée de Gabriel Garcia Marquez, 
un village entier prévoit une catastrophe imminente, et pourtant aucun des 
villageois ne semble capable ou désireux d'agir pour l'empêcher, jusqu'à ce 
qu'il soit trop tard. Nous ne voulons pas être ce village. Pour éviter d’en 
arriver là, nous devons sans tarder mettre en route la Grande réinitialisation. 
Ce n’est pas un « bonus » mais une nécessité absolue. Ne pas traiter et 
réparer les maux profondément enracinés de nos sociétés et de nos économies 
pourrait accroître le risque, comme tout au long de l'histoire, d’une 
réinitialisation finalement imposée par des chocs violents comme des conflits 
et même des révolutions. Il nous incombe de prendre le taureau par les 
cornes. La pandémie nous donne cette chance : elle « représente une fenêtre 
d'opportunité rare mais étroite pour réfléchir, réimaginer et réinitialiser notre 
monde. »l165] 


La crise profonde provoquée par la pandémie nous a donné de 
nombreuses occasions de réfléchir à la manière dont nos économies et nos 


sociétés fonctionnent et aux impasses qu’elles rencontrent. Le verdict semble 
clair : nous devons changer. Mais en sommes-nous capables ? Allons-nous 
tirer les leçons des erreurs que nous avons commises dans le passé ? La 
pandémie ouvrira-t-elle la porte à un avenir meilleur ? Allons-nous mettre de 
l'ordre dans notre grande maison, le monde ? En termes simples, allons-nous 
mettre en œuvre la Grande réinitialisation ? Cette réinitialisation est une tâche 
ambitieuse, peut-être trop ambitieuse, mais nous n'avons pas d'autre choix 
que de faire tout notre possible pour l'accomplir. Il s'agit de rendre le monde 
moins clivant, moins polluant, moins destructeur, plus inclusif, plus équitable 
et plus juste que celui dans lequel nous vivions à l'ère pré-pandémique. Ne 
rien faire, ou trop peu, revient à avancer aveuglément vers toujours plus 
d'inégalités sociales, de déséquilibres économiques, d'injustice et de 
dégradation de l'environnement. Ne pas agir équivaudrait à laisser notre 
monde devenir plus méchant, plus divisé, plus dangereux, plus égoïste et tout 
simplement insupportable pour de larges segments de la population mondiale. 
Ne rien faire n'est pas une option viable. 


La Grande réinitialisation est loin d'être une affaire conclue cependant. 
Certains pourraient rejeter la nécessité de suivre cette voie, craignant 
l'ampleur de la tâche et espérant que le sentiment d'urgence s'estompera et 
que la situation reviendra bientôt à la « normale ». L'argument en faveur de la 
passivité est le suivant : nous avons déjà traversé des chocs similaires - des 
pandémies, des récessions brutales, des divisions géopolitiques et des 
tensions sociales - et nous les traverserons à nouveau. Comme toujours, les 
sociétés vont se reconstruire, et nos économies aussi. La vie continue ! Les 
arguments allant à l’encontre de la réinitialisation sont également fondés sur 
la conviction que le monde ne va pas si mal et que régler quelques détails 
suffira à l'améliorer. Il est vrai que l'état du monde est en moyenne bien 
meilleur aujourd'hui que par le passé. Il faut l’admettre, en tant qu'êtres 
humains, nous n'avons jamais eu une telle chance. Presque tous les 
indicateurs clés qui mesurent notre bien-être collectif (comme le nombre de 
personnes en situation de pauvreté ou mourant en raison de conflits, le PIB 
par habitant, l'espérance de vie ou le taux d'alphabétisation, et même le 
nombre de décès causés par des pandémies) n'ont cessé de s'améliorer au 
cours des siècles passés, et ce de manière impressionnante au cours des 
dernières décennies. Mais ces améliorations ne concernent que la moyenne - 
une réalité statistique qui n'a aucun sens pour ceux qui se sentent (et sont si 


souvent) exclus. Par conséquent, la conviction que le monde d'aujourd'hui est 
meilleur qu'il ne l'a jamais été, bien qu'elle soit correcte, ne peut servir 
d'excuse pour se contenter du statu quo et ne pas remédier aux nombreux 
maux qui continuent à affliger notre monde. 


La mort tragique de George Floyd (un Afro-Américain tué par un policier 
en mai 2020) illustre parfaitement ce point. C'est le premier domino ou la 
dernière goutte d'eau qui a marqué un point de bascule important, au cours 
duquel un sentiment d'injustice profond et accumulé, ressenti par la 
communauté afro-américaine des États-Unis, a finalement explosé sous la 
forme de protestations massives. Leur faire remarquer qu'en « moyenne » 
leur sort est meilleur aujourd'hui que par le passé aurait-1l apaisé leur colère ? 
Bien sûr que non ! Ce qui importe pour les Afro-Américains, c'est leur 
situation actuelle, et non pas la mesure dans laquelle leur condition s'est 
« améliorée » par rapport à 1l y a 150 ans, lorsque beaucoup de leurs ancêtres 
étaient réduits à l’esclavage (aboli aux États-Unis en 1865), ou même il y a 
50 ans, lorsque se marier avec un Américain blanc était illégal (le mariage 
interracial n'est devenu légal dans tous les États qu'en 1967). Deux points 
peuvent être reliés à la Grande réinitialisation ici : 1) nos actions et réactions 
humaines ne sont pas ancrées dans des données statistiques mais sont plutôt 
déterminées par des émotions et des sentiments - les récits déterminent notre 
comportement ; et 2) à mesure que notre condition humaine s'améliore, notre 
niveau de vie augmente, ainsi que nos attentes d'une vie meilleure et plus 
juste. 


En ce sens, les vastes manifestations sociales qui ont eu lieu en juin 2020 
reflètent le besoin urgent de s'engager dans la Grande réinitialisation. En 
établissant un lien entre un risque épidémiologique (COVID-19) et un risque 
sociétal (manifestations), elles ont clairement montré que, dans le monde 
actuel, c'est la connectivité systémique entre les risques, les problèmes, les 
défis et aussi les opportunités qui importe et détermine l'avenir. Au cours des 
premiers mois de la pandémie, l'attention du public s'est naturellement portée 
sur les effets épidémiologiques et sanitaires de la COVID-19. Mais, à 
l'avenir, les problèmes les plus importants concerneront l'enchaînement des 
risques économiques, géopolitiques, sociétaux, environnementaux et 
technologiques qui découleront de la pandémie, et de leur impact permanent 
sur les entreprises et les individus. 


Il est indéniable que le virus à l'origine de de la COVID-19 a dans la 
majorité des cas été une catastrophe personnelle pour les millions de 
personnes qu'il a infectées, ainsi que pour leurs familles et leurs 
communautés. Toutefois, au niveau mondial, si l'on considère le pourcentage 
de la population mondiale touchée, la crise du coronavirus est (jusqu'à 
présent) l'une des pandémies les moins meurtrières que le monde ait connues 
au cours des 2 000 dernières années. Selon toute vraisemblance, à moins que 
la pandémie n'évolue de manière imprévue, les conséquences de la COVID- 
19 en termes de santé et de mortalité seront légères par rapport aux 
pandémies précédentes. Fin juin 2020 (alors que l'épidémie fait toujours rage 
en Amérique latine, en Asie du Sud et dans une grande partie des États-Unis), 
la COVID-19 a tué moins de 0,006 % de la population mondiale. Pour 
replacer ce chiffre bas dans son contexte en termes de mortalité, la grippe 
espagnole a tué 2,7 % de la population mondiale et le VIH/SIDA 0,6 % (de 
1981 à aujourd'hui). La peste de Justinien, depuis ses débuts en 541 jusqu'à sa 
disparition définitive en 750, a tué près d'un tiers de la population de Byzance 
selon diverses estimations, et la peste noire (1347-1351) aurait tué entre 30 et 
40 % de la population mondiale de l'époque. La pandémie de COVID-19 est 
différente. Elle ne constitue pas une menace existentielle, ni un choc qui 
laissera son empreinte sur la population mondiale pendant des décennies. Elle 
comporte cependant des perspectives inquiétantes pour toutes les raisons déjà 
mentionnées ; dans le monde interdépendant d'aujourd'hui, les risques se 
confondent, amplifiant leurs effets réciproques et magnifiant leurs 
conséquences. Nous ignorons en grande partie ce qui va se passer, mais nous 
pouvons être sûrs de ce qui suit : dans le monde post-pandémique, des 
questions d'équité vont se poser, allant de la stagnation des revenus réels pour 
une grande majorité a la redéfinition de nos contrats sociaux. De méme, de 
profondes préoccupations concernant l'environnement ou des questions sur la 
maniere dont la technologie peut étre déployée et gérée au profit de la société 
feront leur chemin dans l'agenda politique. Toutes ces questions sont 
antérieures à la pandémie, mais la COVID-19 les a mises à nu et amplifiées. 
La direction que prennent les tendances n'a pas changé mais, dans le sillage 
de la COVID-19, elle est devenue beaucoup plus rapide. 


La condition préalable absolue pour une réinitialisation appropriée est une 
collaboration et une coopération accrues au sein des pays et entre eux. La 
coopération - une « capacité cognitive propre à l’humain » qui a mis notre 


espèce sur sa trajectoire unique et extraordinaire - peut se résumer à une 
« intention partagée » d'agir ensemble vers un but commun. Nous ne 
pouvons tout simplement pas progresser sans elle. L'ère post-pandémique 
sera-t-elle caractérisée par une coopération supérieure ou réduite ? Il existe 
un risque très réel que le monde de demain soit encore plus divisé, 
nationaliste et sujet à des conflits qu'il ne l'est aujourd'hui. Bon nombre des 
tendances examinées dans la section « macro » suggèrent que, à l'avenir, 
notre monde sera moins ouvert et moins coopératif qu'avant la pandémie. 
Mais un autre scénario est possible, dans lequel une action collective au sein 
des communautés et une plus grande collaboration entre les nations 
permettront une sortie plus rapide et plus pacifique de la crise du coronavirus. 
Le redémarrage des économies offre la possibilité d'intégrer plus d’égalité 
sociétale et de durabilité dans la reprise, en accélérant plutôt qu'en retardant 
les progrès vers les objectifs de développement durable de 2030 et en 
déclenchant une nouvelle ère de prospérité. H67 Qu'est-ce qui pourrait rendre 
cela possible et augmenter la probabilité d'un tel résultat ? 


Le fait de voir les échecs et les failles sous la lumière crue apportée par la 
crise du coronavirus peut nous obliger a agir plus rapidement en remplaçant 
les idées, les institutions, les processus et les règles qui ont échoué par de 
nouvelles mieux adaptées aux besoins actuels et futurs. C'est l'essence même 
de la Grande réinitialisation. L'expérience de la pandémie, partagée au niveau 
mondial, pourrait-elle contribuer à atténuer certains des problèmes que nous 
avions au début de la crise ? Une société meilleure peut-elle émerger du 
confinement ? C'est ce que pense Amartya Sen, lauréat du prix Nobel 
d'économie : « La nécessité d'agir ensemble peut certainement susciter une 
appréciation du rôle constructif de l'action publique », H68! en citant comme 
preuve certains exemples, tels que la Seconde Guerre mondiale, qui ont fait 
prendre conscience de l'importance de la coopération internationale, et en 
convainquant des pays comme le Royaume-Uni des avantages d'une 
meilleure répartition de l'alimentation et des soins de santé (et de la création 
éventuelle de l'État providence). Jared Diamond, l'auteur de Upheaval: How 
Nations Cope with Crisis and Change, partage cet avis, espérant que la crise 
du coronavirus nous obligera à faire face à quatre risques existentiels 
auxquels nous sommes collectivement confrontés : 1) les menaces 
nucléaires ; 2) le changement climatique ; 3) l'utilisation non durable des 
ressources essentielles comme les forêts, les produits de la mer, la couche 


arable et l'eau douce ; et 4) les conséquences des énormes différences de 
niveau de vie entre les peuples du monde : « Aussi étrange que cela puisse 
paraître, la résolution de la crise pandémique peut nous motiver à nous 
attaquer à ces problèmes plus importants que nous avions jusqu'à présent 
hésité à affronter. Si la pandémie nous prépare enfin à faire face à ces 
menaces existentielles, le nuage noir du virus pourrait laisser entrevoir une 
lueur d’espoir. Parmi les conséquences du virus, elle pourrait s'avérer être la 
plus importante, la plus durable - et représenter une bonne raison 
d’espérer. »H62] 


Ces expressions d'espoir individuel sont soutenues par une multitude 
d'enquêtes concluant que nous souhaitons collectivement le changement. 
Elles vont d'un sondage au Royaume-Uni montrant qu'une majorité de 
personnes souhaitent modifier fondamentalement l'économie au fur et à 
mesure de sa reprise, alors qu'un quart d'entre elles souhaitent qu'elle 
redevienne comme avant], à des enquêtes internationales révélant qu'une 
grande majorité de citoyens du monde entier souhaitent que la reprise 
économique suite à la crise du coronavirus accorde la priorité au changement 
climatique] et soutienne une reprise verte. Z2] Dans le monde entier, les 
mouvements réclamant un « avenir meilleur » et appelant à un passage à un 
système économique qui donne la priorité à notre bien-être collectif plutôt 
qu'à la simple croissance du PIB se multiplient. 


3K OK ok 2K ok 


Nous sommes maintenant à la croisée des chemins. Une seule voie nous 
mènera vers un monde meilleur : plus inclusif, plus équitable et plus 
respectueux de Mère Nature. L'autre nous conduira dans un monde semblable 
à celui que nous venons de laisser derrière nous - mais en pire et 
constamment jalonné de mauvaises surprises. Nous devons donc faire les 
choses correctement. Les défis qui se profilent à l'horizon pourraient être plus 
conséquents que ce que nous avons choisi d'imaginer jusqu'à présent, mais 
notre aptitude à repartir de zéro pourrait également être meilleure que ce que 
nous avions osé espérer auparavant. 
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